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IN WHICH A GIRL WHO HAS NEVER APPEARED ON THE SCREEN 
IS ALREADY WORLD FAMOUS 
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France Nuyen, in her first stage appearance, has drawn one 


choice assignments of the new Broadway season—the titk 
the Joshua Logan production of The World of Suzie Wong 
graph bv Milton H 
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Our Lives by Jerome Lawrence and Robert 
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10 November Is American Community Theatre Month 
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“A Romantic Delight!”’ 
—ATKINSON, N.Y. Times 
FRED COE presents 


DANA ANDREWS 
ANNE BANCROFT 


Two tate Seesaw 


A New Play by WILLIAM GIBSON 
Directed by ARTHUR PENN 
Eves 8:30—$6.90, 5.75; 4.80, 3.60, 3.00. Mots 
+e Set. 2:30; $4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 3, 2.50. List 
3 olt. dotes. Enclose self-oddressed stomped env 
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TORONTO. Canada Roval Alexandre 
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Calendar 


BROADWAY 


Before we list the many new productions that 
have opened so far, here is a run-through of 
the successes of the past two seasons that sur- 
vived the arrival of the current one. First, the 
dramatic works 


The Dark at the Top of the Stairs, William 
Inge’s domestic drama about a family in an 
Oklahoma town during the 1920's, whose cast 
includes Teresa Wright and Eileen Heckart (Mo- 
sic Box, 239 W. 45th St.). 

Look Homeward, Angel, Ketti Frings’s prize- 
winning dramatization of Thomas Wolfe's auto- 
biographical novel, with Miriam Hopkins, Ed 

ley and Andrew Prine (Barrymore, 243 W 


47t 


Say, Darling, a comedy by Richard and Marian 
Bissell and Abe Burrows, based on Mr. Bissell’s 
novel about the adventures of a writer whose 
— is being made into a Broadway musical 

s by Jule Styne, lyrics by Betty Comden and 
ren it Green, and a cast headed by David 
Wayne, Vivian Blaine and Johnny Desmond 
(ANTA, 245 W. 52nd St.). 


Sunrise at Cam ilo by Dore Schary, about 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt in the years 1921-24 
with Ralph Bellamy, Mary Fickett and Henry 
Jones (Cort, 138 W. 48th St.). 


Two for the Seesaw, a two-character play by 
William Gibson, with Dana Andrews as a lawyer 
from Nebraska and Anne Bancroft, a dancer 
from the Bronx (Booth, 222 W. 45th St 

The Visit, the Lunts in Maurice Valency’s 
adaptation of Friedrich Durrenmatt’s play about 
a wealthy woman’s diabolical revenge—she calls 
it justice—on the man who wronged her in her 
= For a limited engagement (Morosco, 218 

45th St.). 

In the song-and-dance category 

My Fair Lady, the number-one hit and cur- 
recently the longest-run musical on Broadway 
Lyrics and adaptation (from Shaw's Pygmalion) 
by Alan Jay Lerner, music by Frederick Loewe 
and a cast headed by Edward Mulhare and Sally 
Ann Howes (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 5ist St 

Bells Are Ringing, starring Judy Holliday as 
the employee of a telephone-answering service 
Book and lyrics by Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green, music by Jule Styne (Shubert, 225 
44th St 

The Music Man, about a salesman in the year 
1912 who launches a children’s band in a 
small Iowa town, with Robert Preston, David 
Burns and Barbara Cook. Meredith Willson is 
responsible for the music and lyrics, and, with 
Franklin Lacey, is coauthor of the book (Ma 
jestic, 245 W. 44th St 

Jamaica, about a girl who wants to leave an 
island in the Caribbean for the island of Man- 
hattan, with Lena Horne and Ricardo Montal- 
ban. E. Y. Harbure and Fred Saidy wrote the 
book, and Harold Arlen the music (Imperial, 249 
W. 45th St 

West Side Story, about rival juvenile gangs in 
New York; book by Arthur Laurents, music by 
Leonard Bernstein, lyrics by Mr. Laurents and 
Stephen Sondheim, and direction and choreogra- 
hy by Jerome Robbins. Carol Lawrence and 
warry Kert head the cast (Winter Garden, 16% 
Broadway) 

Recent scheduled openings include 

Drink to Me Only, a comedy by Abram S$ 
Ginnes and Ira Wallach about a man who is 
sued by his seventh wife for attempted murder 
Tom Poston, Paul Hartman and Leona Powers 
are in the cast (54th Street, 152 W. 54th St 

The Girls in 509, a comedy by Howard Teich- 
mann about a dowager aunt and her niece, 
played by Peggy Wood and Imogene Coca, re- 
spectively, the _* remaining tenants in a hotel 
they refuse to leave, even though it is to be 
torn down (Belasco, 111 W. 44th St.) 

Goldilocks, a musical by Jean and Walter 
Kerr, Joan Ford and Leroy Anderson, centering 
on a movie star in the silent-flicker days, wit 
Don Ameche, Elaine Stritch and Russel Nype 
(Lunt-Fontanne, 205 W. 46th St 

Handful of Fire lay by N. Richard Nash, 
set in a Mexican hen ler town, with Roddy Mc- 
Dowall and James Daly (Martin Beck, 302 W 
45th St.) 

Make a Million, a comedy by Norman Barasch 
and Carroll Moore about the events surrounding 
a TV quiz program, with Sam Levene (Play- 
house, 137 W. 48th St.). 

The Man in the Dog Suit, a comedy by Wil- 
liam H. Wright and Albert Beich about life in 
suburbia, with Jessica Yay and Hume Cronyn 
(Coronet, 230 W. 49th St 

The RMesringe-Geteund, a comedy by Leslie 
Stevens that stars Claudette Colbert and Charles 
Boyer (Plymouth, 2% W 45th St.). 

Patate, Irwin Shaw's adaptation of Marcel 
Achard’s ironic comedy ot friendship, with Tom 
Ewell and Susan Oliver (Henry Miller’s, 124 W 
43rd St.). 

The Pleasure of His Company, a comedy by 
Samuel Taylor and Cornelia Otis Skinner deal- 
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ing with the events that occur when a man re- 
turns home to attend his daughter's wedding 
after twenty carefree years spent abroad. Miss 
Skinner and Cyril Ritchard (who directed) head 
the cast (Longacre, 220 W. 48th St.) 

A Touch of the Poet, Eugene O'Neill's late 
work about an Irish innkeeper in a New Eng- 
land town who cannot a et he once was an 
officer in the Duke of ellington’s cy and 
who never Icts anyone P. ‘fa it. With Helen 
Hayes, Eric Portman, Kim Stanley and Betty 
Field (Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46th St.) 

The World of Suzie Wong, a dramatization by 
Paul Osborn of Richard Mason's novel about a 
Hong Kong girl, engaged in what is called the 
world’s oldest profession, and her romance with 
an artist. Directed by Joshua Logan, the pro- 
duction stars France Nuyen and William Shatner 
(Broadhurst, 235 W. 44th St 


OPENINGS 


Epitaph for George Dillon (Nov. 4)—a play 
by John Osborne and Anthony Creighton, post- 
poned from an October opening, that was pro- 
duced in London last season. The action re- 
toed around a would-be actor-playwright who 

upon the kindness of elderly women 
Ei een Herlie, Robert Stephens and Alison Leg- 
are in the cast (John Golden, 252 W. 45th 


Comes a Day (Nov. 6)—a play by Speed 
Lamkin centering around a mother faced with 
the problem of making a better life for her 
children than she has had. The cast includes 
Judith Anderson, Arthur O'Connell and Diana 
van der Viis (Ambassador, 123 W. 49th St.). 

La Plume de ma Tante (Nov. 6)—a French 
revue (in English) that was a success in London, 
with members of the original cast (Royale, 242 
W. 45th St 

Crazy October (Nov. 8)—-a comedy by James 
Leo Herlihy, who is also the director, about a 
Southern shrew (Tallulah Bankhead) who runs 
an inn in a West Virginia mining town. Joan 
Blondel! and Estelle Winwood also are in the 
cast (Alvin, 250 W. 52nd St.). 

Edwin Booth (week of Nov. 17)—a play by 
Milton Geiger about the last forty-two years in 
the life of the actor, with José Ferrer as star 
and director, and Lois Smith and Richard War- 
ing in the cast 

bee f for Passion (Nov. 25)—a play by Elmer 
Rice, who also directed, as he has done with all 
his own works since Street Scene. The locale is 
California, and the actors include Diana Wyn- 
yard and John Kerr 

Flower Drum Song (Nov. 27)—the new 
Rodgers- Hammerstein music al, A version of Cc. , 3 
Lee's novel about San Francisco's Chinatown 
Book by Oscar Hammerstein and Joseph Fields 
lyrics by Mr. Hammerstein, music by Richar 
Rodgers, direction by Gene Kelly, and a cast 
headed by Pat Suzuki and Juanita Hall (St 
James, 246 W. 44th St 


OFF BROADWAY 

That hardy perennial The Threepenny Opera, « 
Marc Blitzstein’s adaptation of the musical play 
by Kurt Weill and Bertolt Brecht, is now in its 
fourth year (Theatre de Lys, 121 Christo 
St.). Other works scheduled to continue include 
Ulysses in Nighttown, dramatized and trans- 
xed by Marjorie Barkentin from Joyce's 
i—_ under the supervision of Padraic Colum 
Rooftop, Second Ave. and Houston St.); The 
Boy Friend by the New Princess Company 
(Cherry Lane, 38 Commerce St.), Arthur Rian. 
er’s The Crucible (Martinique, 32nd St. at 
Broadway), Synge’s The Playboy of the Western 
World by the Irish Players (Tara, 120 Madison 
Ave.), and Nice People, a musical play by Sho- 
lom Secunda (Downtown National, Second Ave 
and Houston St 

Recent scheduled openings include: Lulu by 
Frank Wedekind (Fourth St. Theatre, 83 E. 
4th St.); Heloise, a dramatization b ames 
Forsyth (Gate, 162 Second Ave.); Deat atch 
by Jean Genet (Theatre East, 211 East 60th 
St.), The Hamlet of Stepney Green by Bernard 
Kops (Cricket, 162 Second Ave.), Arthur Lau- 
rents’ The Time of the Cuckoo, Chekhov's 
Ivanov (Renata, 144 Bleecker St.), Maxwell An- 
derson’s The Golden Six (York, 64th St. and 
First Ave.), Many Loves by William Carlos Wil- 
liams (Living Theatre, 530 Sixth Ave.), and The 
Man Who Never Died by Barrie Stavis (Jan 
Hus, 351 E. 74th St 

Openings scheduled for this month include: 
O’Casey’s Cock-a-Doodle Dandy (Carniegie Play- 
house, 57th and Seventh Ave.), T. S. Eliot's 
The Family Reunion (Phoenix, 189 Second Ave.) 
Diversions, a revue by Steven Venaver and Cari 
Davis (Downtown, 85 East 4th St.) ; The Quare 
Fellow by Brendan Behan, directed by José 
Quiero (Circle in the Square, 5 Sheridan Sq.) ; 

e Golem by Owen Rachleff (Orpheum, Second 
Ave. and 8th St.), King Lear by the Shake- 

arewrights (115 MacDougal St.), and 

ays, a revue that has been a great success in 
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London, with Richard Easton | Barbizon Plaza 
106 Central Park S.) 


TRYOUTS 


(Particulars about a production are given 
only when a Broadway. opening is not sched- 
uled for this month.) 

The Cold Wind and the Warm—S. N. Behr- 
man’s dramatization of the stories of his boy- 
hood, which appeared in magazine and book 
form. With Eli Wallach and Maureen Stapleton 
Philadelphia, Nov. 3-8 (Locust); New Haven, 
—~ 10-15 (Shubert) ; Boston, Nov. 17-29 (Colo- 
nial) 


Cue for Passion—New Haven, Nov. 5-8 (Shu- 
bert); Philadelphia, Nov. 10-22 (Forrest 

The Disenchanted—a dramatization by Budd 
Schulberg and Harvey Breit of the Schulberg 
novel about F. Scott Fitzgerald. Rosemary Har- 
ris and Jason Robards, Jr. head the cast. Boston, 
Nov. 3-15 (Colonial); Philadelphia, Nov. 17-29 
Walnut) 

Edwin Booth—San Francisco, Nov. 3-15 (Al 
cazar 

The Flower Drum Song-- Boston, through Nov 
22 (Shubert 

The Gazebo—a comedy mystery by Alec Cop- 
ne with Walter Slezak and Jayne Meadows 
aon Nov. 12-15 (Playhouse Philadel- 
phia, ! Nov. 17-22 (Locust Atlantic City, Nov 
24-29 (Warner) ; 
J.B.—Archibald MacLeish’s verse drama about 
a modern-day Job and his afflictions. Directed by 
Elia Kazan, the cast includes Pat Hingle, Chris 
topher Plummer and Raymond Massey. Wash- 
ington, two weeks beginning Nov. 22 (National 

The Night Circus—a play by Michael Gazzo 
set in a New York bar, about two footloose 
young New Yorkers who fall in love. With 
Janice Rule and Ben Gazzara. Detroit, Nov. 3-8 
Shubert); Baltimore, Nov. 10-15 (Ford's) ; New 
Haven Nov. 17-22 (Shubert Philadelphia, Nov 
24-29 ( Locust 


TOURING SHOWS 


BALTIMORE—Music with Mary Martin, Nov 
ll; The Third Best Sport with Celeste Holm 
Nov. 24-29 (Ford's 

BOSTON—Music with Mary~ Martin, Nov. 14 
15 

CAMBRIDGE Theatre National Populaire 
Nov. 8-9 (Kresge Auditorium 

CEDAR FALLS (la John Gielgud in Shake 
speare’s Ages of Man, Nov. 4 (lowa State 
Teachers College Auditorium 

CHARLOTTE (N< Music with Mary Mar 
tin, Nov. 4-5 

CHICAGO—John Gielgud in Shakespeare’s Ages 
of Man, Nov. 3 (Goodman Memorial): Old 
Vic Company, Nov. 3-22 (Great Northern 
Romanoff and Juliet with Peter Ustinov, Nov 
10-13 Blackstone Auntie Mame with Con 
stance Bennett Erlanger My Fair Lady 
Shubert 

CINCINNATI—The Third Best Sport with Ce 
leste Holm, Nov. 3-8 (Shubert 

CLEVELAND Sunrise at Campobello, Nov 
3-15 (Hanna); The Warm Peninsula with Julic 
Harris, Nov. 17-29 (Hanna 

DAVENPORT (la Auntie Mame with Sylvie 
Sidney, Nov. 24-25 (Orpheum 

DENVER—John Gielgud in Shakespeare’s Ages 
of Man, Nov. 15 (Auditorium 

DETROIT—Two for the Seesaw, Nov. 17-29 


Shubert 

HERSHEY (Pa Music with Mary Martin 
Nov. 20 

LINCOLN (Nebr Auntie Mame with Sylvia 


Sidney, Nov. 17 
rvum 

LITTLE ROCK~—Auntie Mame with Sylvia Sid 
ney, Nov. 8-9 (Robinson Memorial Audito 
rium 

MILWAUKEE John Gielgud in Shakespeare's 
Ages of Man, Nov. 5 (Milwaukee Auditorium 

MONROE (La Auntie Mame with Sylvia Sid 
ney, Nov. 7 (Neville High School 

MONTREAL—Two for the Seesaw, Nov. 10-15 
Her Majesty's Theatre 

MOOREHEAD (Minn John Gielgud in 
Shakespeare’s Ages of Man, Nov. 12 (State 
College Weld Hall 

NEW HAVEN-—Look Back in Anger, Nov. 24-29 
Shubert 

NORTHFIELD Minn John Gielgud in 
Shakespeare’s Ages of Man, Nov. 8 (Carleton 
College Auditorium 

NEWARK—Music with Mary Martin, Nov. 18 

OMAHA—Auntie Mame with Sylvia Sidney 
Nov. 20-22 (Paramount 

PHILADELPHIA—-Look Back in Anger, Nov 
+8 (Walnut Théatre National Populaire 
Nov. 34 (Academy of Music); Music with 
Mary Martin, Nov. 21-22 

PITTSBURGH— The Third Best Sport with Ce- 
leste Holm, Nov. 17-22 (Nixon 

PORTLAND (Ore John Gielgud in Shake- 
speare’s Ages of Man, Nov. 24-25 (Portland 
State College Auditorium 

PRINCETON—Théatre National Populaire, Nov 
7 (McCarter 

si IVIDENCE—Music with Mary Martin, Nov 


Pershing Municipal Audito- 


RIC HMOND— Music with Mary Martin, Nov 
7-8; Look Back in Anger, Nov. 17-18 (WRVA 
Theatre) 


ST. CLOUD (Minn.)—John Gielgud in Shake 
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speare’s Ages of Man, Novy. |! (Stewart Hall 
Auditorium). 

ST. LOUIS—Romanoff and Juliet with Peter 
Ustinov, Nov. 3-8 (American); The Third 
Best Sport with Celeste Holm, Nov. 10-15 
American) ; Sunrise at Campobello, Nov. 17-29 
American) 

ST. PAUL—Auntie Mame with Sylvia Sidney, 
Nov. 28-29 (Auditorium) 

SALT LAKE CITY—John Gielgud in Shake- 
speare’s Ages of Man, Nov. 20 (University 
of Utah, Kingsbury Hall 

SAN ANTONIO—Auntie Mame with Sylvia Sid- 
ney, Nov. 2 (Municipal Auditorium 

SAN FRANC ISCO — John Gielgud in Shake- 
speare’s Ages of Man, Nov. 27-30 (Alcazar 
Auntie Mame with Eve Arden (Geary); The 
Music Man (Curran). 

SEATTLE—John Gielgud in Shakespeare’s Ages 
of Man, Nov. 21 (University of Washington 
College Auditorium). 

SIOUX CITY—Auntie Mame with Sylvia Sidney 
Nov. 19 (Orpheum) 

SHREVEPOR’™ Auntie Mame with Sylvia Sid- 
ney, Nov. 6 (Municipal Auditorium). 

SPARTANBURG (S.C Music with Mary 
Martin, Nov. 3 

TOPEKA—Auntie Mame with Sylvia Sidney 
Nov. 18 (High School Auditorium 

TORONTO—Two for the Seesaw, Nov. 3-8 
Royal Alexandra); Old Vic Company, Nov 

25-29 (Royal Alexandra 

TULSA—Auntie Mame with Sylvia Sidney, Nov 
10-11 (Municipal Auditorium 

VANCOUVER (B.C John Gielgud in Shake- 

are’s Ages of Man, Nov. 22 (Georgian Au- 
daitorium 

WASHINGTON, D< The Warm Peninsula 
with Julie Harris, Nov. 3-15 (National) ; Thé- 
atre ational Populaire, Nov. 5-6 (Lisner 
Music with Mary Martin, Nov. 10 

WICHITA—Auntie Mame with Sylvia Sidney, 
Nov. 13-14 (Arcadia 

WHITE PLAINS (N.Y Music with Mary 
Martin, Nov. 12 

WILMINGTON (Del! 
Nov. 19-22 (Playhouse 


OTHER U.S. PRODUCTIONS 


Listings for the January calendar must be 
eceived by Nov. 12 


ALABAMA 
BIRMINGHAM— Valley Theatre, Jewish Com 
munity Center The Mousetrap, Nov. 26-27 
MOBILE Joe Jefferson Players. The Desk Set 
Nov. 17-22 


Look Back in Anger 


CALIFORNIA 
BAKERSFIELD Bakersfield Community The 
atre. Remember the Day, Nov. 21-22, 28-29 
BERKELEY University of California. Let’s 


Get a Divorce, Nov. 6-8, 13-15 

LONG BEACH—Long Beach Community Play 
house. Visit to a Small Planet, Thurs., Fr 
Sat., beginning Nov. 14 

MONTROSE—Little Rep Theatre Inc I Am 
a Camera, Nov. 6-8, 13-15, 20-22 

PASADENA-—Pasadena Playhouse. The Happi- 
est Millionaire, beginning Nov. 13 

SAN DIEGO—San Diego Community Theatre 
Summer of the 17th Doll, beginning Nov. 25 
for 4 weeks 

STANFORD~—Stanford Players 
scending, Nov. 1, 5-8 

COLORADO 

GREELEY Little Theatre of the Rockies 
Arms and the Man, Nov. 14-16 


Orpheus De- 


“DEEPLY MOVING!”’ 


—Atkinson, Times 


ih eee 


RALPH 
(\\ 9 BELLAMY 


SUNRISE AT 
CAMPOBELLO 


ww DORE SCHARY 


MARY FICKETT - HENRY JONES 


ANNE SEYMOUR 
GRACE ALBERTSON RON! DENGEL 


ALAN BUNCE 
«> VINCENT J. DONEHUE 


PRICES: Evgs.: Orch. & Boxes $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.60 
3.45; Baic. $2.30. Wed. & Sat. Mats.: Orch & Boxes 
$4.60; Mezz. $4.05, 3.45, 2.90; Baic. $2.30. Tax included 


CORT THEA. 138 W.48St.,N.Y.C. 


* 








1601 Simpson St. 
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ome of the 
BROADWAY and TV SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN, AUNTIE MAME, 
BOY FRIEND, CAROUSEL, CYRANO de BER- 
GERAC. DuPONT SHOW of the MONTH, 
FIRESTONE, GUYS & DOLLS, HIT PARADE, 
LOOK HOMEWARD ANGEL, OKLAHOMA. 
PATTI PAGE SHOW, SHOW BOAT. SOUTH 
PACIFIC, ED SULLIVAN SHOW, SUNRISE AT 
CAMPOBELLO, THE BELLS ARE RINGING, 
THE KING & |, THE MUSIC MAN, JU. S$ 
STEEL—THEATRE GUILD. WEST SIDE STORY 
and thousands of others. 

It's more than likely that we made the 
costumes originally for the plays you will 
produce 

You may use the same quality costumes at 
moderate rental charges. Write us today for 
Costume Plots for your plays and our estimate! 


BROOKS COSTUME CO. 


3 W. 6ist Street, New York 23, N. Y. 









STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


Basic Training Course 
In Principles of Acting 
and 
Classes for Professionals 








Analysis of Scripts for 
The Advanced Actor 





Angna Enters 
Mime for Actors 





Body Movement 





Voice and Diction 





Sight Reading for Auditions 





Shakespeare Workshop 





Cultural Backgrounds for the Artist 





Singing for Actors 





Musical Comedy Scene Workshep 


115 East 77th St. 
New York 21, N.Y. LE 5-8224 


NEW TERM NOW 


Enroliment Limited 


FANNY’S 


WORLD FAMOLS 
RESTAURANT 
ihetti ® 


Chicken ® 
“Fanny's 


mili dita site metal 
Prime Steaks and 


Salad Dressing” 


Hours 5 to 10 p.m. daily 
{OPEN EVERY DAY) 


Sunday 12 noon to 10 p.m. 


% Phone GR 5-8686 


Evanston, Ill. 











































































































































































































































































































1 NEW 
ENLARGED 


® GIFT CATALOG 


ctive GIFTS 
with a DRAMATIC TOUCH 


Send for your FREE Catalog TODAY 


261 Franklin St.. Boston 10, Mass. 


JUST 
PUBLISHED 


CONNECTICUT 


MIDDLETOWN—Wesleyan University 
Theatre. Volpone, Nov. 20-22 


DELAWARE 


NEWARK~—Delaware University Drama Grou, 
The Matchmaker, Nov. 13-15 

WILMINGTON. -Wilmington Drama League 
Death of a Salesman, Nov. 28-29, Dec. 4-6 


FLORIDA 


SARASOTA Plavers of Sarasota Rain, No 
24-29 


ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO Lyric Opera: Gianni Schicchi and 
Pagliacci, Nov. 3; Tristan and Isolde, Nov. 1 
7, 10; La Traviata, Nov. 5, 8, 14; Aida, Nov 
24, 26, 29; Boris Godunov, Nov. 17, 22, 28 
Rigoletto, Nov. 15, 19; The Barber of Seville. 
Nov. 12, 21. Loop Theatre Guild: Hotel Uni- 
verse, Nov. 21-23, 28-30 
JACKSONVILLE—Illinois College. Pelléas and 
Mélisande, Nov. 21-22 

WESTERN SPRINGS Theatre of Western 
Springs. Street Scene, through Nov 


INDIANA 
LAFAYETTE—Purdue Playshop, Purdue Uni 
ersitvy. The Cocktail Party, - 7K, 13-15 


Two authoritative handbooks 


by an author with wide 
experience in the theatre 


John Wray Young 


Director, Shreveport Little Theatre, and 
Vice President, American Educational Theatre Assoc. 


DIRECTING THE PLAY 


FROM SELECTION TO OPENING NIGHT 


The intricate process which takes place before opening night is 
thoroughly covered in this step-by-step guide to the techniques 
of play direction, written for the working director. Mr. Young 
discusses the selection and casting of the play, as well as every 
aspect of creating a play for an audience — first rehearsals, 
blocking the action, vocal techniques, methods of characteriza- 
tion, the complexities of rhythm and timing, final rehearsals, 
opening night. “An invaluable guide for the community theatre 


and college director.”.—RALPH BELLAMY. 


$3.50 


THE COMMUNITY THEATRE 


AND HOW IT WORKS 


A how-to book which provides a wealth of information essential 
to the operation of any little theatre group. Practical guidance 
on forming a new group, choosing a director, selecting plays, 
rehearsal and production techniques, theatre building and re- 
modeling programs. “Intelligent, stimulating . . . a must for any- 
one planning to work in that field and for everyone already 


working in it.”—HoOWARD LINDSAY. 


$3.50 


At all booksteres * HARPER & BROTHERS 


RICHMOND Richmond Civie 
Hasty Heart, Nov. 4-8 

VALPARAISO—Community Theatre Guild 
Death Takes a Holiday, Nov. 14-16 


KANSAS 
TOPEKA— Topeka Civic Theatre. No Time for 
Sergeants, Nov. 19-21 


MICHIGAN 
DETROIT—-Wayne State University. The Add 
ing Machine, Nov. 14-15, 20-22 


MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS—Theatre-in-the-Round Players 
Tea and Sympathy, Nov. 28-30 
ST. PAUL—Theatre St. Paul. The Lady's Not 
for Burning, Nov. 7-9, 14-16. 


MISSISSIPPI 


JACKSON Millsaps College, Millsaps Plavers 
Paint Your Wagon, Nov. 5-8 


MISSOURI 
SPRINGFIELD~—Springfield Little Theatre. The 
Reluctant Debutante, Nov. 19-21 


NEW JERSEY 
EAST ORANGE~—-Upsala College Footlight Clut 
Billy Budd, Nov. 20-22 
M APLI WOOD. The Strollers. Our Town, No 


Theatre lhe 


13-15 
MONTCLAIR-New Jersey State College. Me 
morial Auditorium. Ah, Wilderness!, Now. 20 


MORRISTOWN Morristown Little Theatre 
The Mousetrap, Nov. 7-8 

ORADELL— Bergen County Playhouse. The Bad 
Seed, week ends through Nov 


NEW YORK 
GARDEN CITY Threshold Theatre. King of 
Hearts, Nov. 20-22, 28-29 
JAMESTOWN.Little Theatre of Jamestow: 
Cavalcade of Comedy, Nov. 2-9: Separate 
Tables. becinning Nov 7 
NEW YORK Actors Repertory Theatre Work 
shop. The Adding Machine and Winterset 
alternate Friday eves., through Nov. 29 
ROCHESTER~—Rochester Community Players 
Inherit the Wind, Nov. 21-29. 
SUFFERN—Antrim Players. Man and Super 
Nov. 29. Dec. 5-6 
SE.-Ken Bowles Company. Amphitrvon 


man. 

SYRACI 
Bw. No 

OHIO 

AKRON~ Center theatre Guild. Middle of the 
Nizht. Nov. 1-2 

CLEVELAND —Karamu House. Tobias and the 
Angel, through Nov. 8; Morning’s at Seven 
beginning No 21 

COLUMBUS—Ohio State University. The Rain 
maker, Nov. 4-9 

WILMINGTON—-Wilmineton College Theatre 
Twelfth Night, Nov. 6-8 


OKLAHOMA 
GOODWELL-Panhandle Agricultural and Me 
hanica!l College. Carousel, Nov. 12-14 


PENNSYLVANIA 

LANGHORNE Langhorne Players. The Rain 
maker. Nov. 15-22 

PITTSBURGH— Catholi Theatre Guild The 
Joyous Season, Nov. 5-8. The Playhouse, Craft 
Ave Theatre No Time for Sergeants 
through Nov. 8; The Skin of Our Teeth, be 
ginnine Nov. 22: Hamlet Street Theatre: Lost 
in the Stars, through Nov. 22 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
MITCHELL-—-Dakota Wesleyan University Thea 
tre. Years Ago, Nov. 18-22 


TENNESSEE 
OAK RIDGI The Playhouse The Grass Harp 
No 4 | 7-29 


TEXAS 
DALLAS Mareo Jones Theatre. Willie Stark 
His Rise and Fall. beginning Nov. 4; Pene 
lope’s Web, becinnine Nov. 25 
WACO-—-Waco Civic Theatre. Visit to a Small 
Planet, Nov. 13-15, 20-22 


WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE—University of Washington. Penthouse 
Theatre: Visit to a Small Planet, through Nov 
29. University Playhouse: Blood Wedding. be 
ginnine No 14 


CANADA 
OTTAWA--Ottawa Little Theatre. The Love of 
Four Colonels, Nov. 10-15 


PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 


The Theatre Guild of Webster Groves, Mis 
souri, announces that its original-one-act-play 
contest is open for entries until February 15 
1959. For further information, please write to 
Russell A. Sharp, Theatre Guild of Webster 
Groves, 214 Parkhurst Terrace, Webster Groves 
19, Missouri 


The Ottawa Little Theatre Workshop is spon 
soring its twenty-first annual competition of one- 
act plays, and the closing date for entries will 
be March 15, 1959. For further information 
please write to: Mrs. Roy MacGregor Watt 
Chairman, Canadian Playwriting Competition 
Ottawa Little Theatre Workshop, 244 Powell 
Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 
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PHOTOS THIS ISSUE FOR YOUR 
Cover Milton H. Greene 
9, 16, 72 Friedman-Abeles i 
tI Menasco 
14 Schemkes 
15, 22 Alice Griffin a 
16 


Louise Pote, Berko 
19 Avery Willard, 
Werner J. Kuhn 
29, 50, 52, 60,62 Vandamm MOLIERE 


35, 39, 45 Sy Friedman The Man Seen Through the Plays By Ramon Fernandez 
55 Roderick MacArthur 


- . * > y; § tt 
64. 65. 66 Gunter Englert Translated from the French by Wilson Folle 


copyright With the profound intuition of a great critic, Ramon Fernandez has 

68 Jasper Nutter made a major contribution to the better understanding of one of the 

70 Edmark great playwrites of all time. He illuminates brilliantly both the inner 

" Edward Leich copyright meaning of Moliere’s plays and the inner life of the man. One of the 

| Nicholes Horne ablest books on Moliere and on comedy. . . It is sparkling with intelli- 
a gence, concise, suggestive and pregnant with ideas Henri Peyre, 

Yale University. $3.75 +} 


SHAW ON THE THEATRE 
Edited by E. J. West 
A new collection of Shaw’s essays, reviews and letters on the theatre 
assembled for the first time between book covers... . a treat for any- 
one who delights in the verbal whiplash of a superior mind and a free 
spirit. — J. K. Sherman, Minneapolis Sunday Tribune... . for anyone 
who seeks to penetrate the complicated world of the theatre, these 
essays are pure light Virginia Kirkus. $3.95 =2 


THREE PLAYS 
By Gabriel Marcel 
The first dramatic works of this Christian Existentialist to be pub- 
lished in America. The plays are: A Man of God, Ariadne, and The 
$58.50 for 10 : Funeral Pyre. $3.75 +3 


We 


$6.50 


Each 


OLYMPIC LIGHTING COMPANY NEW DRAMABOOKS 
8036 45th Ave. $.W., Seattle 16, Wash 


JEAN GIRAUDOUX: Four Plays, adapted SHAKESPEARE: A SURVEY by Sir Edmund 

and introduced by Maurice Valency. Chambers. A lucid and brilliant 

The first English collection of introduction to all the plays by one 
Manufacturers Ondine, The Enchanted, The Mad- of the great specialists in the field 
and Renters woman of Chaillot, and The Apollo D14 $1.45 


ac. MD12 75 
for Pe cee ES THE ENGLISH DRAMATIC CRITICS (1660- 
THEATRICAL ‘ , IMMORTAL SHADOWS by Stark Young 1932) Edited by James Agate. The 
The American stage from 1922 to great essayists and reviewers: 
1947 as seen through the selected Charles Morgan, Arthur Symons, St. 
HISTORICAL essays and reviews of one of John Ervine, Max Beerbohm, Shaw, 
COSTUMES /* America’s great drama critics Archer, Lewes, Hazlitt and many 


D13 $1.65 ie others. D15 Cloth $3.95 Paper $1.45 
& UNIFORMS 


DRAMABOOKS ALREADY PUBLISHED WILLIAM CONGREVE Complete plays 
MD2 $1.45 


JEAN ANOUILH Romeo and Jeannette WEBSTER and TOURNEUR Four Plavs 
The Rehearsal, The Ermine, Anti MD3 $1.35 
gone, and Eurydice. Cloth $3.95 ‘ Araty 


MD10. $1.75 SHERIDAN Six Plays. MD5 $1.45 
LET’S GET A DIVORCE! AND OTHER PLAYS SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


Edited by Eric Bentley. Plays by ee eee ne 
Labiche; Sardou; Courteline; MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE COUPON — 
Feydeau; Prévert. Cloth $3.95 MAIL TODAY! 


MD11_ $1.75 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH Edited by George to HILL AND WANG, INC 
Pierce Baker. MD9 $1.25 104 Fifth Ave. New York 11,N Y 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE ELIZABETHANS EL RE RN ET 
by Henri Fluchére. Foreward by 
i f T. S. Eliot. Dl $1.25 
specialized . GEORGE BERNARD SHAW by G. K. Ches 
costume rental : terton. D3 $.95 
service for: . } PREFACE TO HAMLET by Harley Gran 
ville-Barker. D6 $1.25 
@ Schools @ Colleges THE FERVENT YEARS by Harold Clur 
® Little Theatres ® Church Groups man. D& $1.35 
© Lodges @ Clubs THE QUINTESSENCE OF IBSENISM by 
Bernard Shaw. D9 $.95 


Send for Free lllustrated or Descrip- v Ste young. D12 
tive Costume plot and estimate for your THE THEATRE by Stark Young. D12 


production now — modest rental rates $.95 

CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE Five Plays 
EAVES COSTUME COMPANY, INC. i MD1 $1.35 
Eaves Bidg. 151 West 46th St. N.Y.19,N.Y.-PLlaza7?-37 


below under your 10-day money- 
back guarantee offer. Enclosed is 
s in cash, check or 
money order 

1 2 3 %MD12 OD13 O14 O15 
MD10 MD11 MDS Dl D3 D6 D8 
D9 D012 MDl MD2 MD3 MD5 


NAME___ 


ADDRESS_— 





CITY ZONE STATE 
Add 3% sales tax on NYC orders 
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A unique treasury for 
theater lovers and music 


fanciers .~ 
¢. 


_ MUSICAL THEATER 


By DAVID EWEN 


This fabulous guide to more than 
300 productions, from 1866 to the 
present, features plots, songs, stars, 
casts, directors, producers, compos- 
ers, librettists, lyricists, number of 
performances, and more! Presenting 
all known facts from all known 
sources, including old playbills and 
clippings, this unique volume is 
alphabeticaliy arranged and cross- 
indexed. Illustrated with priceless 
photographs, this lavish album 
makes a superb gift for everyone 
who can hum a reprise. $7.50 
4t all bookstores 


<> HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF Trane 


Dr. John Reich, Head 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
COSTUME AND 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company 
Two Theatres 
250 Performances Annually 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 


Write Registrar Dept. T. 
Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


TAKE 
THIS STEP 
TO STARDOM 


Get photos made — not 
just “pretty” ones, 

but professional 
pictures which express 
your talents as a 


photo by performer! 
arga kassimir 


511 West 59th Street 
New York 19, New York 
for appointment: C1 5-8986 


CANADA'S 


SPECTACULAR 
NEW THEATRE 


THE 724. HEART OF 
CANADIAN 
“SHOW BUSINESS”! 


eM 4 4 4 8 = 
AUDITORIUM 


ge) ie), peommer-.. 7 te] .\ 


Vol. 14 
1957-58 


More than 500 photos of the scene 

and players of the current Broadway 

and off Broadway season Complete 
45 [tStS, Girectors, producers, writers and 
other important statistics including dates 
mographnes and obituaries. Indexed. $6.00 
Back issues available, $6.00 each Volumes 
8 (1951-5 to 14 (1956-57 


is your bookstore or 


CHILTON CO., Book Division, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to B.F.A. and MFA. le 
ACTING STAGE DESIGN 
DIRECTING MUSIG THEATRE 


THEATRE EDUCATION 


A New Master's 
Program in Religious Drame 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*BILL BUTLER 
*CURT CONWAY 
*PETER KASS 
*JACK LANDAU 
“BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
*ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


*Have been residence to produce a 
pley at the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY: 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 

CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 

LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 

JAMES BILLINGS, Coach in Music 
Theatre 

SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 

GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 

PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 

DAVID BLAIR McCLOSKY, Speech 

JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mgr. 

ELIOTT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 

DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 
Directing 

SASHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 

MERLE PUFFER, Fellow in Music 
Theatre 

RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 

EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Directing 

JOHN R. WATTS, Theatre Education 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 
FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 
264A Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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HOWIE—Albert Salmi (right) had the name role in Phoebe Ephron’s play, a young man given to kibitzing and 


otherwise endearing himself in the home of his father-in-law. Seated, from left: John D. Seymour, Peggy 


Conklin, Abby Lewis and Leon Ames 


The hero of Phoebe Ephron’s comedy is an uncon- 
ventional young man who, in the course of pondering 
suitable occupations fer himself, finally decides that 
he wants to be Edward R. Murrow. The play itself is 
much more modest in its aim. This bland little affair 
aspires only to the dimensions of the average tele- 
vision comedy. The day has not yet come when such 
specifications are sufficient for Broadway success, 
and for that we should all be thankful. 

Just what Mrs. Ephron (and her sponsors) had in 
mind is hard to determine, and therein, no doubt, lies 
the key to the play’s failure. When it opened, the air- 
conditioning equipment was still in use at the 46th 
Street, and there is a suspicion that all hands were 
banking on an impromptu continuation of the straw- 
hat season. Very likely the playwright was thinking 
in terms of a satire on the quiz-show craze that has 
infected so much of television these days, and in 
Act II she does manage to wring a few chuckles from 
a subject that is as wide open to attack as the man- 
eating shark. But basically, we feel, she must have 
been trying for a full-length character study of her 
protagonist, a chap whose eccentricities make him 
unable to adjust to civilian life after his discharge 
from the Navy, and who does a thorough job of dis- 
rupting the household of his wife’s family, off whom 
he lives. In this aim the author failed pretty dis- 
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mally. Her approach suggests sympathy, but very 
little of that quality came through in the perform- 
ance, despite a capable portrayal by Albert Salmi in 
the title role. It is nice to know that Mrs. Ephron 
is all on the side of individualism in one’s make-up, 
but next time it would help if she put her senti- 
ments in something that didn’t resemble a singing 
commercial quite so closely. 

Besides Mr. Salmi, the cast, directed by John Ger- 
stad, included Leon Ames, Peggy Conklin, Patricia 
Smith and Patricia Bosworth in principal roles. They 
all gave their best in a very small cause. Unlike 
Howie, the play was a decided conformist in one 
respect. It did nothing to upset the tradition that the 
first work of a new season is a potboiler. 


(CRITICAL BOX SCORE: None of the | 
seven newspaper judges had praise for the 
play, though the performers, especially Mr 
Salmi, were well received. Brooks Atkinson 
of the Times called the work “a cheerful, 
machine-stitched comedy . . . cut from an old 
pattern.” John Chapman of the Daily News 
concluded: “Howie isn’t big enough to fill an 
evening.” And Richard Watts, Jr. of the Post 


described it as “harmless mediocrity.” ) 











November Is 


\ 
VN 


Because American community theatres play an integral part in promoting the cultural well-being 
of our people .. . 


Because American community theatres furnish rewarding entertainment for the adults and chil- 
dren of our cities from coast to coast .. . 


Because American community theatres provide for our citizens a leisure-time creative group ac- 
tivity that enriches their lives and those of their audiences . 

Because American community theatres serve as a cradle of artistic talent, nurturing the actors, 
directors, designers and playwrights of our professional stage . 

Because American community theatres preserve our dramatic heritage through their productions 
of living theatre in a continuous tradition throughout the years’. . 

NOVEMBER, 1958 is declared AMERICAN COMMUNITY THEATRE MONTH in honor and rec- 
ognition of the community theatre’s notable contribution to American culture. 


—~ 


COMMITTEE FOR AMERICAN COMMUNITY THEATRE MONTH: 


Robert Anderson 
Boris Aronson 
Ralph Bellamy 
Cheryl Crawford 
Jean Dalrymple 
Eldon Elder 
Florence Eldridge 
José Ferrer 
Henry Fonda 
Alice Griffin 
Julie Harris 
Lillian Hellman 
Celeste Holm 

Eva LeGallienne 
Howard Lindsay 
Fredric March 
Donald Oenslager 
Cyril Ritchard 
Richard Rodgers 
Jean Rosenthal 
Dorothy Stickney 


Governor LeRoy Collins of Florida signs into law 
the proclamation of American Community Theatre HONORARY COMMITTEE: 
Month in his state. Looking on are Richard G. Fallon Vice-President Richard M. Nixon 
(left), president of the Florida Theatre Senator Prescott Bush 
Conference and professor of drama at Florida State Donald M, Elliman 
University, and Maurice Geoffrey, managing Stanley Marcus 
director of the Little Theatre of Jacksonville. M. Abbott Van Nostrand 
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Charlotte Hastings’ High 
Ground is one of many 
works produced by the 
Shreveport Little Theatre 
under the direction of John 
Wray Young. As director 
and designer, Mr. Young 
and his wife, Margaret 
Mary Young, have been 
nent in the community 
theatre for more than 
twenty-five years. 


rop your buckets 
where you are! 


Mr. Lindsay has been president 
of the Dramatists Play Service 
since its establishment in 1936, 
which accounts, in part, for his 
interest in the nonprofessional 
theatre. He also is vice-president 
of the Dramatists Guild. 


by Howard Lindsay 


Every year several hundred thousand boys and girls are graduated from our colleges and 
universities. Some few thousand of these will have majored in the drama. A substantial per- 
centage will start knocking on stage doors, the doors of motion-picture and television studios 
and radio stations. A comparative few will find admittance—a small number to succeed even- 
tually, some even handsomely. Those who are turned away will become hangers-on or drift 
into other means of earning a living and of expressing themselves. ; 

The ones who finally go back to the home town may very well discover friends and ac- 
quaintances happily busy in the theatre, gaining experience and satisfaction without ever hav- 
ing left home. They will be working in the community theatre. Some will graduate from 
there into the professional theatre. Others will stay in this increasingly important field and 
gain in it a nationwide reputation. 

These local theatres have various names—The Little Theatre, The Community Theatre, The 
Civie Playhouse and many others; but those that have achieved permanence are truly com- 
munity theatres because they are part of the warp and woof of community life. As Percy 
Mackaye said of them fifty years ago: “There is participation, there is creative expression, 
there is neighborly ritual.” John Wray Young, in his definitive book The Community Theatre 
and How It Works, says: “Todzy a vast number of our citizens enjoy and want the experi- 
enee of making theatre and serving as its audience. The longer they do it, the better it is done, 
and the better it is done, the more they enjoy and want it.” 

A reckonable number of community theatres of today have amazingly high standards of 
acting, directing and staging. The best of them can compete with our summer-stock companies 
and many of our touring companies. Last winter I saw a performance in Theodore Viehman’s 
Little Theatre of Tulsa, Oklahoma, that was strictly professional. In fact, the distinction be- 
tween the amateur actor and the professional actor is fast becoming that used in the field of 
athletics: Is he being paid for it? Of course, there are many, many amateur companies that 
are inept and painfully crude. The excellence of the top companies in the nonprofessional field, 
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The function of this committee of the 
Tulsa Little Theatre is to choose and 
cast plays. The director, Theodore Vieh- 
man (fourth from right), has been with 
the group for fifteen years. The Tulsa 
Little Theatre, currently in its thirty- 
seventh season, presents six productions 


a year 


The new structure of the Theatre of 
Western Springs, Illinois, will be ready 
for operation by 1960. Designed by 
James Hull Miller, it incorporates a 
flexible stage and a semi-circular audi- 
torium seating four hundred. Mary 
Cattell has been the group’s director 


since its origin in 1929 
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however, is acting as a leaven to raise the sights of every group in the country. Many are seek- 
ing and obtaining professional help in direction or acting, by adding one or two professionals 
to the cast. 

To most people working in the nonprofessional theatre, it is an avocation. If the impulse 
is to satisfy the soul, it can be pointed out that employment in this form of theatre is steadier 
than in the Broadway theatre. Many a man or woman who delights in acting has played more 
parts in the home town than either would have played in New York. 

Is there a chance to earn a living in the community theatre? There is. Especially for 
those who have the capacity, the talent and the ambition to be the driving force and the in- 
spiration of an organization. Wherever you find a top-notch civic theatre, you will find at its 
head one exceptional, capable and dedicated person—in a few instances two such people— 
almost never three or more. 

Let us take the case of Margaret Mary Young and John Wray Young, from whose book 
I have quoted. Last spring this team of designer-director staged The Matchmaker at the Little 
Theatre of Shreveport, Louisiana. It was their two hundredth joint production. George Freed- 
ley, the distinguished curator of the Theatre Collection of the New York Public Library, has 
stated that no other couple in America has reached this fabulous record. 


The Youngs majored in the drama under Professor E. C. Mabie at Iowa University, John 
graduating in 1929, Margaret, the year following. Most of their classmates headed for Broad- 
way, but the Youngs were determined to work together and determined to create a theatre of 
their own. At the university they had learned something about acting, directing and designing, 
but the application of this knowledge to a going theatre was quite another thing. They had to 
learn by the hard road of doing. 

After graduation, Mr. Young became the director of the Sioux City Little Theatre. In 1933 
they were working together at the Little Theatre of Duluth, where they stayed for three stim- 
ulating and educational years, gradually learning to overcome the difficulties of amateur pro- 
duction, to steer their way through the delicate personal relationships such an operation al- 
ways involves, and to get the feel of the relationship between a community theatre and a com- 
munity. In 1936 the Youngs moved to the Shreveport Little Theatre and have been there ever 
since. How many couples in the theatre, professional or nonprofessional, can match the satis- 
factions these years of collaboration must have given the Youngs? 

The nonprofessional theatre, both academic and community, has advanced beyond the pro- 
fessional theatre in certain directions. If you are looking for a theatre of modern equipment 
or flexible design, you have to look outside New York City. You have to go to the colleges 
and the civic playhouses. There is some disturbing handwriting.on the wall of the professional 
theatre. The theatre buildings of New York City are fast becoming obsolescent in their equip- 
ment and are without variety in their conventional design. The fresh and unconventional 
methods of staging are off Broadway. And here they are forced upon the producers by the 
exigencies of the space they can find for rent. To find a structure consciously and deliberately 
designed to achieve a fresh relationship between the playwright and the audience, or to re- 
create an old and tested relationship, you must go to the university and grass-roots theatre. 

Donald Oenslager, one of our very best scene designers, has argued, “The arena theatre 
is am economic expedient.” It has indeed served that purpose splendidly, praise be Glenn 
Hughes, but it has also brought considerable fresh air into the field of unconventional produc- 
tion and, most important, into the design of theatre architecture. 

The academic and community theatres, which are free to draw upon the dramatic liter- 
ature of all countries and all ages, need a design that combines the projecting Elizabethan 
apron, the arena or semiarena stage and auditorium, as well as the proscenium arch of the 
conventional playhouse. Such are the recently built Waco Civic Theatre and the proposed 
theatre of Western Springs, Illinois. Both of these came from the imaginative drawing board 
of James Hull Miller, late of Centenary College, now with an architectural firm of theatre 
design in Waco, Texas. There is a breathless expectancy about the new theatre designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright for the Dallas Theatre Center. Would it surprise the reader to learn that 
one of the finest and best equipped small theatres in America is at the University of Arkansas? 

Most academic and community theatres are small, and they should be. If those concerned 
with the acting and producing of plays are to profit by the collaboration and instruction of the 
audience (the final authority and teacher), the plays should run before as many audiences as 
possible. Every motion picture, every television or radio performance, every production in the 


theatre meets its audience on the uncertain foundation of (continued on page 77) 
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During an American community-theatre production of Guys and Dolls three thousand miles from 
Broadway, Miss Adelaide and the Hot Box Girls pranced onto the stage, waved a coy hello at the au- 
dience and started the “Bushel and a Peck’ number: Ich liebe dich, ein’ Scheffel und eine Menge.” The 
place was the Stadttheater in Straubing, Germany, the performers fifty-five GI's of the local Army com- 
munity theatre and their wives, and the single German lyric a salute to the citizens of Straubing who 
jammed the theatre to cheer the first American musical ever seen in that tiny town, where the 11th 
Armored Cavalry Regiment is based, just this side of the iron-curtain Czech border. 

A few weeks earlier, seventeen Army men in borrowed Navy uniforms were playing The Caine 
Mutiny Court Martial at the Amerika-Haus in the western sector of Berlin. Opening-night tension was 
high, for the cast’s Captain Queeg had suddenly been hospitalized, and the director, a lanky, blue-eyed 
private named Jim Hutton, was playing the role after one rehearsal. Just before curtain time, the actors 
got word that in the audience was film director Douglas Sirk. He was making A Time to Love and a 
Time to Die in Berlin and, in his search for players for small parts, had come to scout the actors. Hutton 
was still recovering from the opening-night ordeal when he was offered a role in the film, a part origi- 
nally assigned to John Saxon—that of Hirshland, the idealistic young desk soldier who kills himself 
when he is sent to the front. The Cinderella story was complete when Hollywood saw the rushes and 
offered Hutton a contract. 

Although most of the GI performers would rather see a discharge certificate than a film contract, 
they are equally active at the more than sixty additional Army community theatres throughout Europe. 
Uncle Sam is the producer, for the theatres are part of the Soldier Shows Program of the Special Ser- 
vices Branch, Special Activities Division, which provides constructive activities for the leisure time of 
the men in uniform. Some two thousand GI’s devote their spare time to community-theatre work; they 
entertain twenty times that number in performances totaling 240 in a given month. 

November brings an annual event that has helped put the Army community theatres on the map of 
Europe. This is the USAREUR (United States Army in Europe) Tournament of Plays, brain child 
of Robert Lueders, who heads the Soldier Shows Program. The competition is designed to call attention 
to, and lend prestige to, the theatre’s work locally; to stimulate the creative efforts of the participating 
workers, and to promote the growth of community theatre in the Army. It is unlike most contests, in 
which the participants vie before a board of judges at a central point; in this case the judges are the 
ones who travel. Each major command in Europe selects its best producing group, and during the 
period November 15-25, the judges visit these groups on their home bases. As the theatre activities 
are confined to off-duty hours, practice and productions must be scheduled around the more important 
work at hand. 

The winning production will give a command performance next month. Last year’s winner is indic- 
ative of the absence of rivalry between the branches of service—at least insofar as theatre is involved. 
First place in the Army contest went to a play about the Navy, The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, per- 
formed by the Airmen, Studio 872 of Zweibricken. 

Realizing the importance of community theatre as “a creative group endeavor” (Lueders’ phrase), 
the Army backs these theatres to a degree calculated to arouse the envy of a stateside counterpart. The 
military pays the royalties, provides all lighting and technical equipment from a central depot that 
makes many a major American lighting firm look like a small operation, supplies musical instruments, 
and furnishes costumes from a center headed by expert Joan Vollbrecht, who directs a full-time staff 
of tailors. It also foots the bill for programs and posters, and provides a professional to direct or over- 
see the activities. (continued on page 76) 
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BY ALICE GRIFFIN 


1. The Importance of Being Earnest was 
given by the Army's Green Room The- 
atre in Bremerhaven, Germany. The 
cast included Pvt. Howard Beckman 
(center, rear) as Algernon, A2c Phil 
Rankin (third from right) as Jack 
Worthing, and Capt. Durward Sims 
(far right) as the Reverend Chasuble 


2. This new community theatre was 
built by the Army at its base in Vi- 
cenza, Italy, as a home for GI stage 
activity. Frank Romea, a field enter- 
tainment director served as adviser 
during the construction and also over- 
saw the erection of an adjoining theatre 


for both plays and films 


3. Booth Tarkington's Clarence was a 
recent offering of the community the- 
atre of the Seine Command in Paris 
John Ardell (center), who played the 
title role, and director Louis Smith had 
the benefit of production tips from the 
work’s original star, Alfred Lunt. while 


he was in Paris 


4. For the citizens of Straubing, Ger- 
many, where the 11th Armored Cavalry 
Regiment is based, Miss Adelaide and 
the Hot Box Girls sang a verse of 
A Bushel and a Peck” in German as a 
salute. This was the Army production 
of the musical Guys and Dolls, which 
was staged by Joseph Young 





Show B 


by John Chapman 


eT ts . eet ‘ Top: Audience members line up at the box office to attend 
we OROGSEIP RY Ly pant. one of the thrice-weekly concerts that form part of the 
annual ten-week Aspen Music Festival, conducted in a large 

tent high in the Colorado Rockies. Stvdents also gather 


there for instruction by festival artists 


Center: Actors rehearse before the American Shakespeare 
Festival Theatre in Stratford, Connecticut. The 1958 summer 
season (the festival’s fourth) brought new records for attend- 
ance and box-office receipts ($507,465). The 1959 festival will 
be lengthened to nineteen weeks 


Bottom: An old-time parade of mounted riders and antique 
vehicles heralds the start of the summer festival season in 
Central City, a rejuvenated mining town in the Rocky Moun- 
tains forty miles west of Denver. This festival dates from 
1932, when the opera house was reopened. 
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Makes Good Biz 


Once the theatre followed trolley cars; now commerce follows the theatre. In many communities 
show business brings good business quite apart from and in addition to whatever commerce theatres 
may stir up at their own box offices. What has begun as a purely artistic project—meaning a tax- 
deductible money-loser financed by citizens for the mere uplift of a town—has brought business benefits 
the sponsors never thought of. 

Two remarkable cases in point are the two Stratfords in Connecticut and Ontario. Two others are 
a pair of old mining towns in Colorado, Aspen and Central City. In these four, culture has brought cash 
—much more cash than is spent at the box offices. In the Stratford in Ontario, Shakespeare—as dead 
as a mortal can get—has been responsible in a considerable degree for seven new factories. And they 
are not little ones. They are a new Westinghouse plant, the Samsonite Luggage Company, the Black- 
stone Manufacturing Company (automotive parts), Perth Metal Industries, Muirhead Precision Instru- 
ments, Fischer Bearing Company and the Brooks Manufacturing Company (boiler parts). 

These industries did not come to Stratford just because the Shakespeare festival was established in 
a tent there six years ago. There was the practical advantage that the city is on one of the main arteries 
of southwestern Ontario leading to Niagara Falls and the American border. But other towns or cities 
along the route could have been chosen by industrialists planning expansion. One executive puts it, 
“Stratford’s name has become so widely known that when new centers for locating industry are being 
considered, Stratford immediately comes to mind.” 






When the Shakespeare festival was started by an openhanded group of visionaries, the town was not 
equipped to house or feed the great number of visitors who descended upon it from Canada and the 
United States. But, by last summer, five new motels had been built and three new restaurants estab- 
lished—restaurants geared for the quick turnover of large numbers of people. Restaurants already in 
existence enlarged and adapted themselves to fast summer service. 

There are two theatres in Stratford that operate during the summer festival season—the architec- 
turally fabulous rotunda, which replaced the tent in 1957, and an older house built on traditional lines, 
the Avon, where concerts, operas, festival films and other non-Shakespearean entertainments are offered. 
On week ends these two houses can accommodate only a fraction of the number of visitors in Stratford 
—people who have come for sight-seeing, shopping and even picnicking on the Avon River. Shakespeare 
devotees and other tourists together have inspired the erection of three new souvenir shops, and the reg- 
ular mercantile establishments such as department and jewelry stores have enjoyed a big hike in trade. 

The beautiful Festival Theatre plays to nearly two hundred thousand persons a season. The patrons 
spend elsewhere, too. A “five and dime” store does a big trade in busts of Shakespeare at 49 cents each. 
The chief of police owns a pool parlor and cigar stand that used to do most of its business in fall and 
winter; now it thrives all year long. 

Not all the money spent in Stratford comes from tourists. The theatre itself has a seasonal payroll 
of $400,000—and actors and house employees must live in the town and spend there. 

There is another comparatively new and very beautiful Shakespeare Festival Theatre in Stratford, 
Connecticut, whose spacious grounds slope to the mouth of the Housatonic River and Long Island Sound. 
The citizens of this Stratford deliberately went after this theatre and do not regret the concessions and 
enticements they offered. 

For many years Lawrence Langner, cofounder and director of the Theatre Guild, dreamed and 
talked of a Temple of the Bard that would be a school as well as a theatre. He wanted it to be in his 
home town of Westport, Connecticut, where his Country Playhouse had thrived for a quarter century. 
But Westporters, edgy over the invasion of low-cost housing and split-level mothers, were far from cor- 
dial. Every time Langner thought he’d found a site, somebody would yell about zoning restrictions. 

“Come to Stratford,” said Stratford. So Langner did, and Edwin L. Howard designed for him one of 
the finest theatres in the United States. 

The Shakespeare theatre in Stratford-on-the-Housatonic has not resulted in the establishment of 
any big factories, the building of motels or an increase in the tourist trade. Unlike its Canadian name- 
sake, it is not remote. It lies between New Haven and Bridgeport, but is much closer to Bridgeport, a 
great and unattractive factory city. It is one of Bridgeport’s “bedrooms”— >» pleasant suburb with nice 
homes. It can be reached on two good motor roads, the new Connecticut Turnpike and the Merritt- 
Wilbur Cross Parkways. One can drive to the theatre from mid-Manhattan, sanely, in less than two hours. 
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Few visitors seek overnight lodging, but many seek 
meals. New restaurants have sprung up and old ones 
have been spruced up. 

Yet the town fathers of Stratford, Connecticut, 
are convinced that their theatre is a great and grow- 
ing economic benefit. The transient theatregoer 
comes by motor and dribbles money along the route 
for food and gasoline. The theatre itself has a sea- 
sonal budget of about $500,000 for wages and ma- 
terials, and most of this is spent in the town. Every 
spring 150 people of the company, mostly with fam- 
ilies, move up to Stratford and stay until summer’s 
end. During the winter season the theatre is being 
used with increasing frequency for touring attrac- 
tions and community events. Last winter the Rotary 
Club held its international convention at the theatre. 

One of Stratford’s bankers told Langner a story of 
a widow whose house was about to be foreclosed. 
The bank had carried her for a number of years with 
all the sympathy a bank can summon, but at last the 
jig was up. Then the theatre opened. The widow 
rented three rooms in her house to actors and re- 
sumed payments in the nick of time (a phrase 
coined by Sir John Suckling, who was only seven 
when Shakespeare died). Widow, house, actors and 
bank are still prospering. 

A notabie example of the commercial benefits of 
culture is the history of Aspen, Colorado, a mining 
town that saw its day long ago. It never became 
a ghost town, but you could have bought a good 
house on one of the good streets for a few hundred 


dollars. Walter Paepcke, Chicago industrialist, made 
Aspen into a ski-and-symphony resort—music and 
related arts in a big tent in the summer and skiing 
on the tall surrounding slopes from early winter to 
early summer, with the longest, highest, scariest 
chair lift in the country. He thought of Aspen as the 
Salzburg of America and now Aspen thinks it is 
the Salzburg of America. 

Aspen real estate has zoomed to $1,500 for a cor- 
ner lot in a modest street. One can choose from 
among French, German, Italian, Hawaiian and ham- 
burgerian restaurants, and prices are higher than 
those in Denver, five hours away, winter or sum- 
mer, by car—unless you have your own plane and 
use the airport. Motels abound, with prices well 
above the Western average—$18 a night for a double 
in one of them. The Hotel Jerome, once a run-down 
hostelry in a run-down town, is all spruced up in 
aggressively Victorian style and charges up to $26 
a day for a room with twin beds, without meals. 

Albert Schweitzer, as lecturer, was the main at- 
traction for Aspen’s first season of culture. Music— 
symphony orchestras, chamber groups and great in- 
strumental and vocal soloists—is the main summer 
dish in these Colorado Alps, but a number of na- 
tional business conclaves also are held in which 
executvie vice-presidents strive to learn how to be- 
come presidents. 

There are a few hard-shell Aspen natives who 
resent the fuss and the boom and wish the town 
were just a place you could (continued on page 75) 


The Winter's Tale was one of three works presented last summer during the sixth annual 
Shakespeare festival in Stratford, Ontario. The principals in the foreground are (from 
left): Jason Robards, Jr. (Polixenes), Charmion King (Hermione) and Christopher 


Plummer (Leontes). 
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Box-Office Television 
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by Shepard Traube 


The author, Sh« pard Traube, at home in his New York apart- 
ment. Im the accompanying article he presents the case for 
box-office televisior both from the point of view of the 
avidiencée and that of the man of the theatre. Since his days 
asan ctor with the old Washintgon Square Players, Mr 
Traube has become a leading Broadway producer and direc- 
tor whose credits include Angel Street, Time Out for Ginger 
and The Patriots (as director) 


When theatre people begin to talk about tele- 
vision, I am frequently startled by the negative 
attitude they take. “It’s just another form of canned 
entertainment,” they sometimes say. “And cheap, 
half-baked entertainment at that.’ Or they remark, 
with a snort, “Panels, quizzes and westerns! As for 
the hash they make out of a legitimate play—well!” 
And they throw up their hands. 

This kind of unreasoned grumbling contains just 
enough half-truth so that it is easy enough to go 
along with it. But I think it might be worth while 
for those people in the theatre who entertain such 
prejudices to stop for a moment and realize that 
there may be more to television than they are cur- 
rently seeing on their screens. Even more important 
from their point of view, television can become the 
greatest asset the theatre has ever had. 

Consider, as an example, the now-celebrated tele- 
vised production of Peter Pan. This was undoubt- 
edly one of the finest entertainments ever offered 
by television, and the audience response was over- 
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One of the most successful telecasts of all time—the musical 
Peter Pan with Mary Martin and Cyril Ritchard—derived 
directly from the legitimate stage. It was presented after the 
stage run, which raises a question every theatre producer 
would like to have answered, and one that box-office tele- 
vision may answer: Mightn’t the telecast of a Broadway pro- 
duction, during its stage run, stimulate box office for the 
stage version itself? 


whelming. 

Why was it such a success? Let us grant that 
Peter Pan is a famous play and that the presence of 
Mary Martin in the production was certainly an 
attractive factor. But Miss Martin has made other 
appearances on television. Other stars of equal stat- 
ure have been seen on television in plays that might 
be considered of even greater merit and appeal than 
Peter Pan. Yet this memorable production was 
unique in its impact on millions of Americans. And 
the reason is not hard to find. 

The production of Peter Pan was not a hastily 
assembled affair planned specifically for a single 
television presentation and then destined to be for- 
gotten. It was a theatre production. Instead of the 
ten days or two weeks of rehearsal that would be 
a maximum for a television play, Peter Pan was in 
rehearsal for five weeks, then was performed for 
more than three months on a nationwide tour, and 
for many weeks more on Broadway, before it went 
in front of the television cameras. What the TV 
audience saw was a production that reflected the 
care, patience, imagination and time that are expec- 
ted in the legitimate theatre but are almost impos- 
sible to achieve in television. 

All of us should have learned something from 
the stunning success of Peter Pan. Yet, curiously 
enough, that doesn’t seem to be the case. It should 


20 


be noted that in the entire history of television, no 
network has ever presented an uncut Broadway play 
during its original New York theatre run, and very 
few have been given with original Broadway casts. 
The great majority of dramatic or musical produc- 
tions on television, even the few in the “spectacular” 
category, have been revivals, cut to fit a time slot of 
ninety minutes or (as is usually the case) less, in- 
cluding commercials and other interruptions. Some 
of Mildred Freed Alberg’s “Hallmark” productions, 
such as Little Moon of Alban, have been distin- 
guished, and some of David Susskind’s “live” offer- 
ings have been excellent. But even these gifted tele- 
vision producers are hampered and hamstrung by 
the prevailing conditions of commercial, sponsored 
television. 

There is no technical reason why great Broadway 
productions cannot be shown at full length, with all 
their artistic beauty and without annoying interrup- 
tions that spoil so many of commercial television’s 
better efforts. However, there is a reason based 
on economics, the same culprit that has kept so 
much that is new and fresh and costly, or of appeal 
only to minority groups, from advertising-sponsored 
television. 

This economic factor is the simple dollars-and- 
cents of television advertising: The sponsor is lim- 
ited in what he can present by the “cost-per-thou- 
sand” of home viewers his programs produce. He 
can get this audience by showing one of the old 
movies now released on television for far less than 
the cost of presenting a new Broadway play. Fur- 
thermore, in order to maintain a high audience level, 


television networks keep a tight control on program 


scheduling. Broadway plays, in their entirety, run 
considerably longer than the conventional time slots; 
presentation of a iull-length play would upset the 
networks’ program balance. This is why a TV pro- 
duction of a play is almost invariably tailored to the 
needs of commercials and cut to fit a program time 
segment. 

The natural consequence is that very few people 
in this country, aside from those who have the time 
and money to visit New York or one of the few large 
cities that still get road companies of Broadway hits, 
ever see a Broadway play as it was written and 
staged and intended to be seen. 

This need not be so, however. There is another 
form of television that can serve a nationwide audi- 
ence with fare now denied it. In the process of do- 
ing this, moreover, the other form can be the great- 
est stimulant to activity in the live theatre that has 
yet been devised. And I have never met anyone con- 
nected with the theatre who is not in favor of more 
activity, which, translated into practical everyday 
terms, means more jobs and more money all round 
and a healthier theatre in general. 

This exciting alternative to television-for-the- 
advertiser’s-sake is what is generally known as 
pay-as-you-see television. Maybe it might be more 
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correct to call it television-for-the-audience’s-sake. 
Personally I prefer to call it box-office television, 
both for what it can do for me as a producer and 
what it can do for the theatre as a whole. 

With box-office television, Broadway’s entertain- 
ments and its artistic triumphs, now limited to a for- 
tunate minority, could be enjoyed by millions who 
are deprived of theatre because of time, money or 
distance. A hit attraction like My Fair Lady or The 
Music Man may run for years on Broadway and on 
tour; yet it is available to only a fraction of the 
audience who would like to see it. But box-office TV 
would bring the finest stage productions to an entire 
family at less than the cost of a single theatre 
admission. 

Take my own production of Angel Street as an 
example. It ran in New York for over three years 
and gave issue to five touring companies. In three 
years we played to approximately a million and a 
quarter people. But in just one box-office TV per- 
formance beamed to cities and towns the touring 
companies never reached, how many more millions 
might have seen it? And seen it the way it was 
meant to be performed—with its entire two hours 
of mounting excitement and suspense, i istead of 
the way it was garbled on a recent one-hour tele- 
vision show, interrupetd by commercials! 

Another show of mine, Time Out for Ginger, was 
seen by about a half-million people. It was a light 
comedy, not world-shaking but charming and very 
funny. Think how many more people could have 
seen it through box-office television—and enjoyed 
it, too! 

This leads us to the intriguing economic potential 
of box-office TV. Obviously it would give the legit- 
imate theatre an entirely new economic base. With 
millions of viewers paying a small fee, fine plays and 
.ausicals could be presented at full length and with- 
out the restrictions and annoying interruptions im- 
posed by commercial sponsorship. The number of 
new productions staged each year could be increased 
tremendously, opening up new employment oppor- 
tunities for all theatrical talents and crafts. 

Box-office television would help combat the 
“smash-hit or flop” standard that now governs the- 
atrical production on Broadway, to its detriment. 
Here is the answer to that onetime staple of the 
theatre, the in-between play, the nice pleasant play 
that no longer can survive under the present eco- 
nomic pressure on Broadway because it does not 
have the ingredients to be a roaring success. 

As the telecast of Peter Pan indicated, the TV pre- 
sentation of fine Broadway productions may stimu- 
late interest in theatre in all sections of the country. 
The viewer has the urge to see the same productions 
from a seat in a playhouse. The national interest in 
the theatre that could be aroused by the presentation 
of full-length, properly rehearsed, well-staged plays, 
as they are being offered on Broadway, could revi- 
talize local theatre in communities throughout the 
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nation. 

As one who works in the theatre, this prospect 
has a fascinating appeal for me—and it must stir the 
same reaction in anyone who is interested in theatre, 
no matter how tenuous his actual connection. More 
specifically, as a theatrical producer, the potential 
of box-office television is particularly attractive to 
me because, for the very first time, it offers a method 
of syndication in which a theatrical producer can 
participate directly in the profits. Here, at last, is 
a situation in which a producer—who, I submit, is 
usually a creative man and has to be creative to stay 
alive in the theatre—can have a full share in the 
secondary profits of his creativity. 

And if I were a writer, I’d certainly be rooting for 
box-office television. Why? Because this would 
enable me to have my writing offered to a television 
audience with the freedom and integrity of the the- 
atre behind it, instead of having to run the hazards 
of the jungle law of commercial television. In the 
theatre, no word of the playwright can be changed 
without his consent. In commercial television, there 
is so little regard for the writer’s original creation 
that very often he cannot recognize his own play. 
An anguished wail from a sponsor’s wife can turn 
a commercial TV production topsy-turvy, but in the 
theatre, even if a major backer ventured a puerile 
suggestion, the producer would dismiss it with a 
stern look. 

With box-office television, the director, the chore- 
ographer and all the other theatre craftsmen would 
enjoy this same opportunity to have their work seen 
as they have created it—not chopped down, con- 
densed, perverted or destroyed for advertising pur- 
poses. And the patron who buys his entertainment 
by paying at the box office expects and demands 
standards far higher than those he would tolerate 
while watching an advertising medium that sepa- 
rates its commercials with some form of giveaway 
entertainment. 

The beautiful thing about box-office TV, as I see 
it, is that it provides an opportunity for doing some 
badly needed good for everyone—even for commer- 
cial television! Consider this. The competition of 
real theatre, as seen on box-office television, might 
spur advertising TV to raise the quality of its pro- 
ductions—in addition to giving millions of viewers 
the opportunity to see full-length plays produced 
with Broadway’s top skills, pumping new financial 
blood into the theatre, giving the artists and crafts- 
men of the theatre a chance to present their work 
on television without hindrance, and allowing a the- 
atrical producer to share in the subsidiary profits of 
the only thing he creates: his production. And I’m 
enough in favor of good theatre, wherever it may be, 
to wish commercial TV Godspeed any time it tries 
to raise its present sunken levels. But meanwhile 
I’m betting the theatre’s future—and, of course, that 
includes my future, too—on the vast, intriguing and 
unexplored potentials of box-office television. END 
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SOMETHING 


An approach to ‘Cock-a-Doodle Dandy’ 


BY PHILIP BURTON | 


Left: The author, Philip Burton, in action—directing the first 
New York production of O’Casey’s Cock-a-Doodle Dandy, 
which is scheduled to open November 12 at Carnegie Hall 
Playhouse 


Lester Polakov has designed a revolving set for Cock-a- 
Doodle Dandy. The action takes place in an Irish village 
whose inhabitants are under the domination of a puritanical 
priest 
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Voltaire judged Shakespeare to be a barbarian 
because his plays showed their author to be either 
woefully ignorant of, or shockingly in defiance of, 
the basic laws of dramaturgy, especially the clearly 
defined distinction between tragedy and comedy. 
What would he have said of Sean O’Casey, whose 
early and best-known plays are called tragedies, 
though they contain some of the most hilariously 
comic dramatic writing in the English language? 
And, be it carefully marked, the comedy is not in- 
serted merely for the sake of relief; it is as ineradic- 
ably woven into the texture of the play as it is in 
life itself. O’Casey dedicated one of his plays (The 
Plough and the Stars) “To the gay laugh of my 
mother at the gate of the grave,” and this admiration 
is the essence of his gaily compassionate view of life. 
We must beware of preconceived categories in ap- 
proaching his plays, and even scenes within his 
plays; we must come as to a rich Roman feast, with 
a capacity for widely varied enjoyment; we must be 
prepared to shed tears of laughter one minute and 
of sorrow the next; we must not be afraid to laugh 
in church; we must be prepared even to look at 
death with a twinkle. 

Having proved himself in the twenties to be a con- 
summate master of realistic drama, O’Casey began 
to find its form constricting: The theatre could do 
something much more exciting and much more essen- 
tially its own than reflect the appearances of life. It 
had a special magic; it could stimulate the imagina- 
tion with a poetry that was not only expressed in 
words. Starting with The Silver Tassie, O’Casey be- 
gan to adventure in a new kind of theatre. In that 
play he shocked his audience by sandwiching be- 
tween acts—which by that time, 1929, had come to 
be recognized as typically his—an attempt to convey 
the horrors of war in a formalized way. It was his 
solution of the problem posed by Shakespeare: 

“Can this cockpit hold 
The vasty fields of France?” 
Choruses and chanting were used, and the whole 
action was watched from above by a symbolic 
death’s-head figure, the Croucher. O’Casey had em- 
barked upon a challenging sea. For twenty years 
he traveled on it, bravely following his new star in 
spite of pleas to turn back to the waters he had 
mastered. Finally, in 1949, he arrived in port with 
Cock-a-Doodle Dandy, the supreme achievement of 
its kind. 

In this play O’Casey has succeeded in a brilliant 
fusion of all the elements that make up the special 
magic of theatre; he even calls for conjuring tricks, 
as did Shakespeare in The Tempest. Though it is 
true that no good play can really exist until it has 
been transferred from the page to the stage, it is 
especially true of Cock-a-Doodle Dandy. It has to 
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TO CROW ABOUT 


be seen to be believed. What may be puzzling and 
confusing in print can become gloriously alive and 
clear in the theatre. Cock-a-Doodle Dandy is po- 
tentially one of the great treasures of the English 
theatre, and it is high time it was displayed for all 
to see and enjoy and admire. 

O’Casey is the apostle of the life that is abundant, 
gay and free, and the inveterate and fearless enemy 
of all naysaying forces that restrict and deny that 
life. The Cock that gives the title to this play is a 
symbol of the full and happy life. In particular it 
represents the sexual force, and a man’s life and 
happiness are largely determined by his reaction to 
this symbol. Far too many are frightened, but to 
O’Casey it is “just a gay bird, that’s all. A bit un- 
ruly at times, but controllable by the right persons.” 
The play is set in a little Irish village where the 
people are dominated by a fanatically puritanical 
priest, who has so imbued them with the horror of 
hell that their lives are filled with a supersitious 
fear of evil everywhere, and the naturally lusty men 
are especially prone to “sketch in a devil where a 
maiden stands.” They are tempest-torn by a re- 
pressive sense of sin that comes from the “red wind 
on our backs, black wind on our breasts, thryin’ to 
blow us to hell!” 

Lest this all sound like a ponderous moral tract 
turned upside down, it had better be stated quickly 
that for the most part O’Casey sees the battle be- 
tween life and its deniers in a vividly comic light. 
For the “two oul’ life-frighteners” who are the main 
characters of the play, fear is “their only fun,” and 
their fear is certainly our fun. The projections of 
their superstitious minds are visualized for our 
laughter. When a hen gets loose in the house, be- 
cause it happens to dislocate the holy pictures it 
must be a devil in disguise, so they see black smoke 
emanating from the turmoil in the house. Since 
whisky is a temptation of the devil, the bottle be- 
comes bewitched. As a staid citizen looks on a pretty 
girl, her headdress becomes transformed into a pair 
of horns. But in watching the play there must be 
no time for nice speculation about symbolic signif- 
icance; we must be caught up in the fun for its own 
sake. Although it may be intellectually stimulating 
to think about the storm caused by the red wind 
and the black wind, we should be too busy being 
doubled up with laughter at the farcical spectacle of 
men blown about the stage while they struggle des- 
perately to keep their trousers on (another symbol 
for later enjoyment) —a spectacle watched in amaze- 
ment by other characters unaffected by the winds. 
It would be wrong to seek an allegorical. meaning 
in every detail of the strange happenings in the play. 
Once a symbol gets loose on the stage, O’Casey 
sometimes enjoys it for its owr theatrical sake, and 
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so should we. 

It is typical of category-defying O’Casey that in 
this rich amalgam of the grave and gay, real and 
fantastic, meaningful and frivolous, though the gen- 
eral feeling is one of irreverent fun, not once does 
the curtain come down on a laugh. At the end of 
Act I a hopelessly paralyzed young girl is setting out 
for Lourdes; the second curtain closes with the 
death of a young man, struck down by a blow from 
the powerful priest; and the play closes on a picture 
of infinite pathos—the loneliness of an old man left 
to die by the young wife whom unwittingly he has 
helped to drive away. 

As in all O’Casey’s plays, we have a Dickensian 
profusion of wonderful characters, who seem larger 
than life because they are bursting at the seams 
with it. The twin pillars of the play are Michael 
Marthraun and Sailor Mahan. Although Michael 
represents all that O’Casey hates with an angry 
hatred, he does not escape the wide compassion of 
the author, the mark of all great writing. O’Casey 
looks with an understanding smile at the pomposity 
of the Councilor and Justice of the Peace, the crafty 
greediness of the peat-bog owner, the blindness of 
the superstitious peasant. Admirably matched with 
Michael in a comic duo is Sailor Mahan, boon com- 
panion and business rival. Argufying is their fun, 
be it over a penny or a principle. Mahan is a delight- 
ful study of a man who has left the little village to 
sail the world over and see its wonders, but has 
returned to end his days where he began. The big 
world has shot his mind through with skepticism, 
but the village atmosphere of superstitious fear be- 
gins to claim him again. The juices of life are still 
not dried in him, and the resulting conflict between 
instinct and denial, disbelief and belief, is revealed 
so amusingly that there emerges a very lovable 
hypocrite. 

Some of the characters among the twenty in the 
play are particularly felicitous creations even for an 
author who has given the stage many memorable 
cnes. Perhaps the most original is Shanaar. This 
diverting codger lives by the superstitions of coun- 
try folk, like a witch doctor. In reality a parasitical 


hobo, he is welcomed everywhere by the peasants— 
he hurries through towns—as incredibly old and 
wise. Did such a thing as his birth certificate exist, 
half his power would disappear. Apparently a stal- 
wart of the church, he revels in pseudotheological 


mumbo jumbo and amateur powers of exorcism. 
As a companion portrait to Shanaar there is the 
egregious altar boy, One-Eyed Larry. With luck and 
the passage of sixty or more years he may become 
another Shanaar. Having lost an eye in a destructive 
bout with a bottle when he was a child, he has con- 
cocted a wondrous story of a fight with the Demon 
Cock, which clawed out the eye because it had spe- 
cial powers of divination. Someday his story may 
be believed, and then another Shanaar will have 
been born. 
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In the case of Father Domineer the author’s com- 
passion almost stops short, but fortunately there is 
just enough evidence for an actor to make of him 
a man rather than a monster, a strong man sincerely 
holding terrifying beliefs. Never was a line more 
welcome than one from his last speech in the play; 
after driving Loreleen out of the village with every 
appearance of savage cruelty, he says, “We'll follow 
some of the way to prevent anyone from harming 
her.” 

At the center of the play are the four young peo- 
ple whose fate is at stake. All possess the capacity 
and desire for the full, free and happy life, and all 
of them leave the village at the end of the play for 
“a place where life resembles life more than it does 
here.” But they are clearly differentiated characters 
It seems that Lorna, the too-young wife of old 
Michael, is being absorbed into the life around her, 
and the play shows the growth of her realization of 
the need for another life, and ends with her brave 
escape to search for it. Marion, the maid, is the 
personification of all the charming vivacity and high 
spirits of an uncomplicated and beautiful young wo- 
man. She may lack depth but she makes up for it 
by an abundance of life. Then there is Loreleen, 
who has been to London, which to the villagers is 
ten times worse than Sodom and Gomorrah could 
ever have been. Loreleen has come back with a 
fierce independence of spirit and such a glow of 
assured beauty that the village men are stirred by 
the sight of her—stirred to such an extent that they 
can only account for it by the belief that she is 
possessed of the devil. Loreleen is the focus of the 
fight. At the end she is driven out but she is not 
defeated. We must feel that she is bound for a happy 
full life; it is the village that is left to die 

And what of the enigmatic Messenger? Not only 
is he the bearer of telegrams in the village; he is 
He is 
our hero—the friend of the Cock, the lover of 
Marion, the protector of Loreleen, the critic and foe 
of the priest, the amused spectator of the play’s ex- 


also the bearer of O’Casey’s message to us 


travagant happenings, the singer of beguiling songs, 
the player of music to dance by, the comforter of 
Julia with O’Casey’s advice to us all when we are 
faced with calamity: 
brave.” 


‘Be brave Evermore be 
It is not for nothing that we learn during 
the course of the play that the Messenger’s name is 
Robin Adair. When the women leave the village, it 
is inevitable that he must go too; and there is noth- 
ing left to keep us there either 
“What’s this dull town to me? 
Robin’s not near 
He whom I wished to see, 
Wished for to hear; 
Where’s all the joy and mirth 
Made life a heaven on earth? 
Oh! they’re all fled with thee. 
Robin Adair.” 
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jerome lawrence & 
robert e. lee 


in Our Lives 


Messrs. Lawrence and Lee are the authors of 
Auntie Mame, whose complete text is carried 
on the following pages. 


Above: Rosalind Russell has re-created her Auntie Mame . 
We never expected to be nephews to so many 
role in the film version, soon to be released. 


fascinating aunts. From the time we read Patrick 
Dennis’ infectious novel, still wet from the printers, 
we saw Mame as a multiperson, Miss Ubiquity of 
the Twentieth Century. Inspired by Morton Da- 
Costa’s directorial genius, we deliberately set out to 
design an entertainment that would break the bonds 
of the conventional tidy little play. The end result 
had to be a combination of fireworks, champagne 
bubbles, kaleidoscopes and cyclonic trips around the 
world. But we never dreamed so many bright, tal- 
ented, sparkling personalities would play Mame in 
such a variety of bright, talented and sparkling 
ways. Rosalind Russell, Greer Garson, Constance 
Bennett, Eve Arden, Sylvia Sidney, Beatrice Lillie 
and Shirl Conway have already romped through the 
role, and there are more to come, including Sophie 
Desmarets in France, and the still-unnamed Mames 
of Scandinavia, Australia, Germany, Israel and 
South America. We have a little secret list of Mames 
we'd like to see before we die, and it is not true that 
the list includes T. C. Jones. 

If you think we’re going to stick our necks out and 
say which Mame is our favorite, you’re wrong. At 


Below: Miss Russell rides a camel in the Warner Brothers’ 
film based on the Lawrence and Lee comedy 


the risk of sounding like palavering press agents, 
we've liked them all. For each star has added her 
own special quality to the part. 





There’s an unequaled excitement in first nights 
and first performances. Rosalind Russell was part 
of the borning of Auntie Mame. She brought a 
breathless wonder to it, a magic that would inspire 
any writer to try to find words to match her fire. 
Noel Coward once defined the special something 
that so few persons in the theatre possess—that 
“star quality”—as a combination of ham and hard 
work. Miss Russell has that quality in its fullest 
measure, and with a refreshing absence of temper- 
ament. Working with her was a joy. 

Greer Garson added a different luminescence to 
the play. She dazzled audiences with her beauty. 
She surprised them with comedic talents nobody 
knew she possessed, a whirlwind emerging from the 
rose garden. And her relationship with young Pat- 
rick of the play had depth and meaning. This bril- 
liant and lovely actress was a breath of spring in 
our lives. 

Constance Bennett has a lithe vitality that fills the 
theatre. Where is the fountain of youth from which 
she drinks? She almost looks too young for the part! 
The national company in which she stars began its 
cross-country adventures in our home town, Cleve- 
land. It was opening night all over again. You can 
go home again. And Connie Bennett helped make 
it possible with a performance we shall cherish. 

Sylvia Sidney’s skill as an emotional actress is 
celebrated. But she moves with equal skill into the 
extravagant world of Auntie Mame and makes it 
her own. When she brandishes her panache—“Live! 
Live! Live!”—there is authenticity in her mirth. 
All of us associated with the many productions of 
Mame have been pleased and impressed to see stars 
escape the labels of their previous successes, and to 
realize that laughter is nothing but a special form 


of empathy with an audience. You don’t need to 
carry a signpost reading “Comedienne.” To be an 
actress is more than sufficient. 

Tell Charlie Chaplin and Marcel Marceau to move 
over. Beatrice Lillie is a pantomimic genius. But she 
remains surprisingly within the frame of the play. 
Auntie Bea succeeds becoming Auntie Mame. 
Still she adds an unexpected brand of tomfoolery 
that makes the madcap Mame take on a new comic 
face. Have you seen her handle those elegant furs 
as though they were asparagus? 

Shirl Conway played Mame in tents, and intensely, 
with a youthful charm and vigor that made you be- 
lieve the customary music-circus orchestras were 
playing. She came closest perhaps to matching Rosa- 
lind Russell’s tornado style, but with a gusto all 
her own. 

Eve Arden was terrified at the thought of playing 
Auntie Mame because all of her friends told her, 
“You're perfect for the part!” There is a fascinating 
duality in her approach to the Begum of Beekman 
Place. She has the gift of playing a role, while simul- 
taneously standing slightly upstage and making wry 
comments on it. Miss Arden’s portrayal has a 
honey-sprinkled-with-ginger taste that is refreshing, 
different and hilarious 


We haven't seen Sophie Desmarets play Mame 
yet, but we sat across from her at Fouquet’s on the 
Champs Elysées and detected a naughtiness in her 
eyes that should give Mame still another dimension 
We can’t wait to hear her shout 
Vivre!” 


“Vivre! Vivre! 
from the stage 


“Life is a banquet,” the play says. The multiplic- 


ity of Mames has helped to make our lives a many- 
coursed banquet. 


Who's next? END 


In the movie, Miss Russell’s supporting cast includes Robin Hughes in the role of O'Bannion 
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THE COMPLETE TEXT OF: 


by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee 


Synopsis of Scenes 


The action of the play takes place in Auntie Mame’s Beek- 
man Place apartment and various other locales in which she 
becomes involved during a period of years from 1928 to 1946. 


Copyright ©, 1957, by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E 
Lee 

Reprinted by permission of the publishers, the Vanguard 
Press 

All rights reserved, including the right of reproduction in 
whole or in part in any form. 

CAUTION: Auntie Mame is the sole property of the 
authors and is fully protected by copyright. Professionals 
and amateurs are hereby warned that Auntie Mame; being 
fully protected under the copyright laws of the United States 
of America, the British Empire, including the Dominion of 
Canada, and all other countries of the world, is subject to 
royalty. All rights, including professional, amateur, motion- 
picture, recitation, lecturing, public-reading, radio broadcast- 
ing, television, and the rights of translation into foreign 
languages, are strictly reserved. Particular emphasis is laid 
on the question of readings, permission for which must be 
secured from the authors’ agent. 

All inquiries should be addressed to the authors’ agent: 
Harold Freedman-Brandt and Brandt Dramatic Department, 
Inc., 101 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


(based on the novel by Patrick Dennis) 
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Auntie Mame was presented by Robert Fryer and Law- 
rence Carr at the Broadhurst Theatre, New York City, 
October 31, 1956, with the following cast: 


NORAH MULDOON Beulah Garrick 
PATRICK DENNIS, as a boy Jan Handzlik 
ITO Yuki Shimoda 
VERA CHARLES Polly Rowles 
OSBERT Cris Alexander 
RALPH DEVINE Grant Sullivan 
BISHOP ELEFTHAROSEES William Martel 
M. LINDSAY WOOLSEY John O’Hare 
AUNTIE MAME Rosalind Russell 
MR. WALDO, a paper hanger Geoffrey Bryant 
MR. BABCOCK Robert Allen 
AL LINDEN, the stage manager Wally Mohr 
THEATRE MANAGER William Martel 
MAID Kip McArdle 
BUTLER Paul Lilly 
LEADING MAN James Field 
LORD DUDLEY Walter Riemer 
CUSTOMER Kip McArdle 
CUSTOMER’S SON Barry Towsen 
MR. LOOMIS Cris Alexander 
BEAUREGARD JACKSON PICKETT BURNSIDE Robert Smith 
COUSIN JEFF William Martel 
COUSIN FAN Nan McFarland 
COUSIN MOULTRIE Frank Roberts 
SALLY CATO MACDOUGAL Marian Winters 
EMORY MACDOUGAL Barry Blake 
MOTHER BURNSIDE Ethel Cody 
FRED, a groom Paul Liliy 
James Field 

Cris Alexander 
Geoffrey Bryant 
Robert Higgins 
Peggy Cass 

James Monks 
Joyce Lear 
Dorothy Blackburn 
Walter Klavun 
Patricia Jenkins 
Jan Handzlik 


SAM, another groom 
HUNTSMAN 

DR. SHURR, a vet 

PATRICK DENNIS, a young man 
AGNES GOOCH 

BRIAN O’BANNION 

GLORIA UPSON 

DORIS UPSON 

CLAUDE UPSON 

PEGEEN RYAN 

MICHAEL DENNIS 

AND A GREAT MANY FRIENDS OF AUNTIE MAME 


Entire production directed by Morton DaCosta 
Production designed by Oliver Smith 
Lighting by Peggy Clark 
Costumes by Noel Taylor 
Auntie Mame’s costumes designed by Travis Banton 





ACT ONE 


SCENE 1 


A projection appears on the scrim. It is 
a blowup of a legal document which 
moves like a TV crawl as the audience 
reads it: 


“LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 

I, Edwin Dennis, being of sound mind 
and body, do hereby bequeath to my 
only son, Patrick, all my worldly pos- 
sesions, In the event of my demise, I 
direct our faithful servant, Norah Mul- 
doon, to deliver Patrick to my sister 
and next of kin, Meme Dennis, at 3 
Beekman Place, New York City. The 
expenses of his upbringing shall be 
supervised by the Knickerbocker Bank 
as trustee, with the full power to keep 
that crazy sister of mine from doing 
anything too damned eccentric.” 


Behind this rolling document, the music 
begins to sound a trifle fey and Disney- 
esque. 


“Since I keep myself in splendid physi- 
cal condition through daily workouts at 
the Chicago Athletic Club, I am confi- 
dent that these provisions will not go 


into force or effect for many years. I 
hereby affix my hand this fourteenth 
day of October, in the year 1928. 
Signed: 
EDWIN DENNIS” 
There is a startled, eyebrow-lifting fig- 
ure in the music, and the will slides out 
of sight, to be followed by a newspaper 
clipping which reads: 
“CHICAGO TRIBUNE—October 15, 1928 
BUSINESS MAN DROPS DEAD 
IN STEAM ROOM OF 
CHICAGO ATHLETIC CLUB” 


SCENE 2 


We bleed through the scrim; silhouetted 
in the foyer of the Beekman Place 
apartment are the stiff and uncomfort- 
able figures of NORAH MULDOON and 
PATRICK, aged ten. 


NORAH tentatively presses the doorbell 
From the interior of the appartment we 
hear laughter and the muffled gaiety of 
a fairly well-oiled party. The foyer is 
decorated in the gaudy Chinoiserie of 
the late Twenties. 


NORAH: (looking around uncomfortably) 
It’s like the ladies’ rest room in the 
Oriental The-ay-ter. 


YOUNG PAT: (clutching on to NORAH'S 
hand in terror) You're not scared, are 
you, Norah? 


NORAH: Of course not, and don’t you be, 
Patrick. Norah’s here to look after you. 
(She refers to a slip of paper in her 
trembling hand.) Number three, Beek- 
man Place. This is where the lawyer 
told us to come. We’re only doing what 
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he told us. Of course we're not scared, 
child. 


(They are drinking in the strangeness 
of their surroundings and do not 
notice the door as it opens. 1To, a dim- 
inutive Japanese houseman, pads out 
unheard.) 


1To: You want? 


(NORAH jumps. PATRICK grasps NORAH'S 
hand more tightly.) 


noraH: Glory be to God! I’m Miss... 
this is, I’m Norah Muldoon. And I've 
been sent by this boy’s father—God rest 
his soul—to bring young Patrick here to 
live with his aunt, Miss ... (She glances 
at the slip of paper.) a Miss Mame 
Dennis, her name is. 


(1To studies NORAH, then young PAT- 
rick—still clinging to NORAH.) 


1To: (with sudden resolve) Must be 
mistake. No want little boy today. 


(tro starts to slam the door, but 
NORAH puts her foot in it.) 


NORAH: But I sent the wire from Chi- 
cago myself, saying we'd arrive at six 
o'clock today. 


1To: Not important. Boy here, house 
here, Madam here. You come in. You 
wait. I fetch. (Turns.) Madam having 
affair now. 


(1To starts to usher them into the 
noisy interior of the apartment. patT- 
rick looks warily at NORAH.) 


younc PAT: Norah, do you think we 
ought to? 


NORAH: We've got no choice, Paddy 


We've got no place to go 


SCENE 3 


YOUNG PAT and NORAH go through the 
door, and the wall of the foyer breaks 
away, revealing a cross section of 
Mame’s Beekman Place apartment. A 
dozen or more people are milling about 
at the inebriated apex of a cocktail 
party. There is apparently a dining 
room off right and a bar off left. The 
guests are continuously crossing back 
and forth between the hors d'oeuvres 


and the wet stuff. 


Upstage center is a curved staircase that 
ascends to a bedroom area left. 


NORAH and younc PAT look about them, 
baffled by the milling confusion. 


cmrt: Oh, Alex, you’re simply murdering 


me. 


(The apartment is homey as a Shinto 
shrine—low tables, low sofas, and high 
guests. 


Among the guests are a man who 
looks very much like Alexander 
Woollcott; a man who looks very 
much like Robert Benchley; RALPH DE- 


VINE, a muscular educator; a be- 
sandaled mystic; an orthodor Lithu- 
anian bishop; M. LINDSAY WOOLSEY; and 
other typical cocktail-party habitués 
of the late Twenties. 


VERA CHARLES, a famous British actress 
from Pittsburgh, is holding forth in 
the center of the room. 


ITO motions NORAH and Pat to a bench, 
where they sit uncomfortably. 


There is a cheery panel behind them, 
depicting a Japanese nobleman dis- 
emboweling himself with a samurai 
sword. 


ITO scurries out of sight, in search of 
AUNTIE MAME.) 


vERA: Mame’s been trying to lure me 
into the daylight for months!—Birds and 
the trees and all of that horrible 
nature business that I can't stand till 
five o'clock in the afternoon. 


NORAH: Motheragod, the halls of hell! 
RALPH DEVINE: Go on, Vera, go on 


veRA: Well,- darling, I couldn't tell you 
why I ever let Mame persuade me, but 
Daphne had persuaded Mame that a 
fling into modern dance would tone her 
up. And you'll never believe 


RADCLIFFE: (a He-type She, entering) 
Well, God knows if they want Maude 
killed professionally, they've sent the 
poor slob to the right place 


VERA: Radcliffe! 
NORAH: White Slavers' 


RADCLIFFE: I told her from the start 


vERA: Really, Radcliffe! 


RADCLIFFE: Sorry, darling. Didn't realize 


you were still on. 


VERA: Anyway, there we were, bare- 
footed in our camisoles on Daphne's 
lawn—squatting and unsquatting. Os- 
bert, darling, you really should speak to 
Daphne. Of course, | managed beauti- 
fully—I was grace personified—but it 
damned near killed Mame 


OsBERT: Daphne's whole theory of mod- 
ern dance is based on challenging the 
pelvis. 


VERA: Mame was challenged all right 
She had to go to Swami Paramanda for 
a month to push her pelvis back where 
it was. (Lowering her voice.) Don’t, for 
heaven's sake, mention to Mame that I 
mentioned this. You know, I adore her, 
but in a camisole—well!!! 


(MAME enters, down the stairs.) 


AUNTIE MAME: I'll get the maid started, 
Ito. Ring up Bonelli and tell him to get 
out here with some more gin. (AUNTIE 
MAME’s hair is bobbed very short with 
bangs above her slanting brows; a long 
robe of embroidered golden silk floats 
out behind her. She wears tiny gold 
slippers twinkling with jewels, and jade 
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and ivory bracelets clatter on her arms 
Her long fingernails are lacquered a 
delicate green. An almost endless bam- 
languidly 
from her bright red mouth. She crosses 
to NORAH and looks at her with an er- 


boo cigarette holder hanas 


pression of bemused surprise.) Oh, dear, 
the Employment Bureau didn’t tell me 
you were bringing a child with you 
Well, no matter: He looks like a nice 
I And if he 


can always toss him into the river 


little boy misbehaves, we 
(All 
laugh, except NORAH and YOUNG PAT.) I 
guess you know what’s expected of you 


just a little 


light slavery around the 


I'm prepared to buy my way out 


ve you my life savings if you'll let 
this child and me escape from this nest 


lieves and slayers! 


AUNTIE MAME reacts with sad incre- 


dulity, then plucks at the sleeve of a 


juished man wearing a goatee.) 


NTIE MAME 


You'd 


Dr. Fuchtwanger 
this 


just In 
better get woman on 


a hurry 


not that kind of a woman, 
Miss 
Man Dennis who's supposed to live at 


Number three, Beekman Place 


I'm looking for is a 


AUNTIE MAME: (calling) Ito, oh, Ito! (1To 


Ito, where have you been? 
iis woman the kitchen and get 


tarted on the glasses 
tro: Oh, Missy Dennis, this not dish- 
washing lady 


AUNTIE MAME 
Then I 


would you like to drink? 


(Shrugs.) 
What 


Oh, I'm so sorry 


must have invited you 


Did you not get my telegram? 


I'm Norah Muldoon 


NORAH 


AUNTIE MAME (gasps) No! That’s not 


December first 


This is 


The wire said 


tomorrow November 


-first 


balefully) No, 


Mum 
the evil day 


‘Tis the 


NORAH 


first, God curse 


AUNTIE MAME: That's ridiculous. Every- 
one knows “Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and Nov—” Oh, God! (Dra- 
matically she enfolds YOUNG PAT in her 
rms But Auntie 
Mame! YOUNG PAT submits to 
She 


AUNTIE 
lifting her 


darling! I'm 
Baffled 


MAME S 


your 
effusive embrace 
turns toward her quests 
voice.) Quiet, quiet, everybody. I have 


in important announcement to make 


This is my little boy (There are reac- 


tions of surprise, pleasure and a jew 
raised eyebrows.) Oh, he’s not really my 
little boy. He’s my brother's son. From 
(She sniffs.) My poor late 
(NORAH herself. There 
ire some sympathetic clucks and one 
This little tyke. In all the 


wide world, I’m his only living 


Chicago 


brother crosses 


hice up.) 


Ww hole 


relative. And he’s my only living rela- 


AUNTIE MAME: Quiet, quiet, everybody. | have an important announcement to make. 
This is my little boy. 


(She 


him again.) That's all we have, just each 


tive stoops down and embraces 


other, my little love. (There are a few 
moist eyes at this touching scene. Then 
quizzically 


What am I 


MAME looks at 


What's 


going to call you, dear? 


YOUNG PAT 


your (Recovers.) 


YOUNG PAT: Pat. Patrick Dennis 


AUNTIE MAME: I know the Dennis part, 
darling, and from now on you must call 


Mame.” Now, how 
you like a mart—? No. Is it your bed- 


me “Auntie would 
time? Heavens it can’t be. Do you want 
the ah, powder room, darling? O: 
food? Food, that’s it! You must be fam- 
ished 


help yourself to the caviar 


You run right along in there and 
(PAT starts 

She calls 
After that you can go up 


toward the inside room right 
after him.) 


and read a book or something 


RALPH DEVINE (approaching MAME) Oh, 
Mame! You’re not going to let that child 


read? Taste life secondhand! 


AUNTIE MAME: Ralph, do you think you 
little Patrick 
your advanced study groups? 


Yes, I think 


might be an opening 


could work into one of 


RALPH DEVINE there just 


(PAT returns, munching a deviled egg.) 


Where’ve 


you been going to school, dear? 


AUNTIE MAME: (to YOUNG PAT) 


YOUNG PAT: Chicago Boys’ Latin 


RALPH DEVINE (with a hollow laugh) 


Uh-huh. Where they build a wall cf 


dull encyclopedias around the id! 
YOUNG PAT: The id? 


See? 
a simple two-letter word 


RALPH DEVINE Doesn’t even know 
That’s John 


Dewey for you 


AUNTIE MAME (exrptaining to 
PAT) Shake with Mr 
Patrick. He runs a school down in the 


Village where they do all sorts of ad- 


YOUNG 


hands Devine, 
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vanced things. Perhaps we’ll enroll you 
there. 


YOUNG PAT: (eagerly, shaking hands with 
RALPH) Is it a military school? Do they 
wear uniforms? 


(RALPH DEVINE looks appalled.) 


RALPH DEVINE: In my school, young man, 
we don’t wear anything. 


AUNTIE MAME: It’s heaven! (NORAH is 
shocked, but rro tugs her out of the 
room, up the stairs. The party begins to 
bubble again. MAME draws YOUNG PAT 
aside.) Now, these are a lot of your 
Auntie Mame’s closest friends; I don’t 
know all their names, but you can just 
circulate and you'll hear the most fas- 
cinating conversation. Oh, I’m sorry you 
missed the cast of the Blackbirds, but 
they had to leave early. 


younc PAT: Who's he? (He indicates the 
bearded patriarch, in mitered cap and 
jeweled robes, impassively eating stuffed 
celery.) 


AUNTIE MAME: That’s a Lithuanian bish- 
op. Doesn't speak a word of English. 
Stimulating man. (They come into the 
circle where VERA CHARLES is holding 
forth.) Vera? Vera, this is my little boy. 
Patrick! I want you to meet a star. One 
of the great ladies of the theatre, and 
your Auntie Mame’s dearest friend, 
Vera Charles. 


YOUNG PAT: Hello. 

vera: How do you do. 

AUNTIE MAME: She just loves little boys. 
VERA: (distastefully) Yes. 


(tro helps the BISHOP into his cape. 
AUNTIE MAME moves toward him.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Oh, Bishop, do you have 
to run? I'm so sorry. We certainly en- 
joyed your conversation, Too bad no- 
body else spoke Lithuanian. (The BisHop 
exits, and MAME turns, bubbling, to os- 
BERT.) Such a darling—and so worldly 
for a man of God. (She crosses back to 
YOUNG PATRICK, who has been listening 
to VERA, AUNTIE MAME takes his hand and 
draws the boy away.) Isn't she scintil- 
lating, darling? Now I want you to 
meet— 


YOUNG PAT: Auntie Mame, what’s “nym- 
phomania?” 


AUNTIE MAME: It’s very simple. Nympho- 
mania is... (She goes to a table, takes 
out pad and pencil.) I'll tell you what 
we're going to do. Every time you hear 
a word you don’t understand, just take 
this pad and pencil and write it down. 
Later on Auntie Mame will explain it 
to you. (YOUNG PAT moves to take down 
words.) Oh, the adventure of molding 
a new little life. 


osBerT: Good-by, Mame, I’ve got to fly. 


AUNTIE MAME: Good-by, Osbert, darling. 
I'll see you on Tuesday. Don’t catch 
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cold. (ossert exits. She notices YOUNG 
PAT writing.) Are you enjoying your- 
self, dear? 

YOUNG PAT: I guess so. 


AUNTIE MAME: I imagine it’s a little con- 
fusing—after Chicago and everything. 


YOUNG PAT: I guess so, ma’am. 
AUNTIE MAME: Uh-uh. 
YOUNG PAT: I mean Auntie Mame. 


AUNTIE MAME: (turning to RALPH) Oh, 
dear, this is tougher than talking with 
the Lithuanian bishop. 


(RALPH DEVINE looks analytically at 
YOUNG PAT.) 


RALPH DEVINE: You know why. The poor 
little fella’s a mass of inhibitions. Send 
him to me. Won't be a repression left 
after the first semester. 


AUNTIE MAME: Consider him enrolled. 


RALPH DEVINE: Good. Give his libido a 
good shaking up, that’s what we'll do 
Incidentally, Mame, how’s your libido 
these days? 


AUNTIE MAME: Stirred, but not shaken. 


RALPH DEVINE: Who's the lucky man?— 
still Lindsay Woolsey? 


AUNTIE MAME: (airily) Among others. 


RALPH DEVINE: Well, I wouldn’t mind be- 
ing one of the others that he’s among. 


AUNTIE MAME: You're a naughty boy, 
Ralph, but you have lovely muscles. 


RALPH DEVINE: Well, I don’t mean to 
drink and dash—but I don’t want to be 
late for my rubdown. 


(RALPH DEVINE departs athletically. 
VERA is carried across in a prone posi- 
tion, with 1To at one end and LINDSEY 
supporting the great actress's feet 
VERA is out stone-cold.) 


tro: Guest room again, Missy” 


AUNTIE MAME: No .. . no, the coats are 
in there. Dump her in my room. And, 
Ito, get that God-awful dress off her. 


ITO: (grinning) Me tuck her in. 


(He giggles as they carry her up the 
stairs. AUNTIE MAME glances at her 
watch.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Well, she toppled ten 
minutes early today. Unless there’s too 
much juniper in the gin. 

(The BENCHLEY character starts out.) 


ROBERT: That’s my cue, Mame. As Vera 
goes, so goes the party! 

AUNTIE MAME: Good-by, Robert dear. I 
know you have a review to do tonight. 
Don’t work too hard. (To other guest 
who is departing.) Good-by, Frank. See 
you Tuesday at the Algonquin. 


(They go out.) 


younc pat: Is the English lady dead, 
Auntie Mame? 


AUNTIE MAME: She's not English, darling. 
She’s from Pittsburgh. 


younc pat: She sounded English. 


AUNTIE MAME: When you're from Pitts- 
burgh, you've got to do something. 
Now, read me the words you didn’t 
understand 


YOUNG PAT: (clearing his throat, reads 
with difficulty) Sugar Daddy. Stinko. 
Hotsy-Totsy Club. Bathtub gin. Karl 
Marx. (He looks up innocently.) Is he 
one of the Marx Brothers? 


AUNTIE MAME: No, dear. 


YOUNG PAT: (resuming) Narciss-iss-istic. 
Lys-iss-istrata. Lesbian. Son-of-a— 


(Deftly mame rips the page from the 
pad.) 


AUNTIE MAME: My, my, what an eager 
little mind. (She crumbles the paper.) 
You won't need some of these words 
for months and months. 


(LINDSAY WOOLSEY comes down the 
stairs.) 


LinpsAY: Well, I suppose the new ar- 
rival means you can’t have dinner with 
me tonight. 


AUNTIE MAME: You're so understanding, 
Lindsay 


LINDSAY: Displaced by the younger gen- 
eration! 


AUNTIE MAME: Not at all. Not at all 


LINDSAY: I suppose this means I'll be 
seeing you even less 


AUNTIE MAME: More, Lindsay, more 
We'll be taking the little lad to the zoo 
and the aquarium—and we'll be drop- 
ping in your office and you can show 
him how you publish books. We'll be 
together almost constantly—the three 
of us. 


LinDSAY: Yeah. That’s exactly what I 
had in mind. (LINDSAY erits.) 


(The party is thinning out now. Be- 
tween leave-takings, AUNTIE MAME 
tries to make her new little visitor 
seem at home.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Well now, there’s so much 
we have to discover about each other. 
I never had a live little boy around the 
place before. I did mean to have your 
bedroom all fixed up for you. A friend 
of mine is coming in to re-do the sculp- 
ture room into a nursery ... well, it’s 
not really a sculpture room, darling, 
but a sculptor-friend of mine stayed in 
it for about six months. Such talented 
fingers, but what he did to my bust—uh 
—that’s the head, you know. Anyway, 
he’s going to re-do the room for you 
with bunnies all over everything. 


(A MAN approaches AUNTIE MAME. He 
is supporting a woman who is com- 
pletely stoned.) 
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MAN: ‘Night, Mame. Thanks. (He ex- 
tends his hand.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Good night, Charles. (The 
girl begins to topple over.) Watch it, 
Edna 

MAN: (as he staggers out with his com- 


panion) We're already late for Clifton’s 
party. (They go.) 


AUNTIE MAME: (calling after them) Give 
Clifton my love. Tell him I’m sorry to 
miss it, but to ring me up next week 
some time. (To yvounc pat, leading him 
to the sofa.) Now, let’s sit down for 
one minute and really get to know each 
other. What did you think of the con- 
versation at the party? 


YOUNG PAT: Some of it was a little over 
my head. 


AUNTIE MAME: Good heavens, child, 
didn't your father ever talk to you? 


YOUNG PAT: Hardly ever. I only saw him 
at breakfast-time. 


AUNTIE MAME: Well, what did he say 
then? 


younc Pat: He usually said, “Pipe down, 
kid, the old man’s hung.” 


AUNTIE MAME: Amen, (Turning to YOUNG 
PAT.) What did you do in Chicago for 


fun? 


younc pat: Well, Norah took me to the 
movies every Saturday afternoon. And 
I played parchesi with the doorman 
once in a while—until he got fired 


AUNTIE MAME: Oh, dear. Didn't they ever 
do anything cultural for you in Chi- 
cago? (Waving it away.) Never mind. 
(She pats his cheek.) Ahhh, your Auntie 
Mame is going to open doors for you, 
Patrick—doors you never even dreamed 
existed! What times we're going to have! 
(She rises and crosses to a table up 
center, snapping off the overhead light.) 
Now, what on earth did I do with that 
will? (Searching through a random 
stack of papers in the drawer.) It’s here 
someplace. (Reading from a blue-backed 
document.) Five pounds Beluga caviar, 
get hair done—(She turns it over.) Oh, 
yes, this is it. (AUNTIE MAME returns to 
sit beside YOUNG PAT on the bench and 
leafs through the legal document.) Your 
father says you're to be reared as a 
Protestant. Well, I've no objection to 
that. (She gazes off at the ceiling, draw- 
ing on her cigarette.) Though it would 
be a shame to deprive you of the exqui- 
site mysteries of the Eastern religions. 
(She turns to him.) Where did you go 
to church, darling? 


YOUNG PAT: The Fourth Presbyterian 


AUNTIE MAME: You mean to say there 
are four Presbyterian churches in a 
place like Chicago? Well, no matter. I 
guess we can scrounge around and find 
some sort of Presbyterian church in the 
neighborhood. (She continues to flip 
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through the document.) Now there’s a 
lot of folderol about the Knickerbocker 
Bank and some Mr. Babcock who’s been 
appointed your trustee. (She slaps the 
will down on her lap, annoyed.) Well, 
I see what that means. I have the re- 
sponsibility, and your trustee has the 
authority 


YOUNG PAT: I saw a movie once about 
a trustee. 


AUNTIE MAME: Oh? 


YOUNG PAT: There was a big prison 
break, and the trustee saved the war- 
den’s daughter. 


AUNTIE MAME: This isn’t the kind of a 
trustee that lives in a prison, dear. As 
a rule. (She mouths the name distaste- 
fully.) Mr. Babcock. (Her nostrils dilate 
slightly.) We'll tackle him in our own 
good time. (Tosses the will on the floor.) 
Now, tell me, Patrick. Is your Auntie 
Mame anything like you expected? 


younc Pat: No, ma’am. The only picture 
I ever saw of you was with a shawl and 
a rose between your teeth. Like a Span- 
ish lady. It’s in my suitcase that’s 
coming. 


(AUNTIE MAME smiles reminiscently; 
then seriously.) 


AUNTIE MAME: But didn’t your father 
ever say anything—tell you anything— 
about me, before he died? 


YOUNG PAT: Yes, ma’am. 


AUNTIE MAME: Well what was it? (YouNG 
PAT gulps.) Come now, my love. You 
must always be perfectly frank with 
your Auntie Mame. 


YOUNG PAT: (takes a deep breath, and 
blurts it out) Well, my father said since 
you're my only living relative, beggars 
can’t be choosers. But to be left in your 
hands was a fate he wouldn’t wish on a 
dog! 


AUNTIE MAME: (evenly) That bastard 
(Dutifully, yvounc pat reaches for the 
pad of foolscap and starts to write down 
the strange word. She glances at the 
boy and speaks sweetly.) That word, 
dear, was “bastard.” (She takes the pad 
and pencil from YOUNG PAT, and prints 
in virulent block. letters.) B-A-S- 
T-A-R-D — (Magnificently she hands 
him the pad.) And it means your late 
father! 


(Quickly the lights fade.) 


SCENE 4 


The foyer of AUNTIE MAME’s apartment, 
two weeks later. 


A PAPERHANGER atop a ladder is putting 
some finishing touches on the wild, neo- 
Cubist wallpaper that he has just hung 
He comes down the ladder, looking at 
his handiwork suspiciously. NORAH comes 
on and makes a little gasp at the sight 
of the bizarre walls. 






NORAH: What is it? 
PAPERHANGER: It’s wallpaper. But don't 


look at me. I didn’t pick it out, I only 
pasted it on. Why, is it upside down? 


NoRAH: No more than anything else 
around here, I guess. You haven't 
seen the boy, have you? 


PAPERHANGER: Saw a kid go out "bout a 
hour ago. 


NORAH: Sendin’ him all over the city 
alone. “He’s got to discover New York 
for himself,” says she. “You can’t go 
with him, Norah. We want him to turn 
out to be independent, don’t we?” Inde- 
pendent! He’ll turn out to be dead under 
some truck. 


PAPERHANGER: I’ve got an order here to 
re-do a couple of bedrooms. Can I get 
in? 

NORAH: (sarcastically) At two o'clock! 
Why, you'll be lucky to get in by five. 
She’s still sleepin’. 

PAPERHANGER: Well, I'll get started in the 
other bedroom then. 


NORAH: Oh, you can’t go in there, either! 


PAPERHANGER: Why not? She ain’t sleep- 
ing it two bedrooms, is she? 


NORAH: Oh, no. It’s the first lady of the 
American the-ay-ter out cold in the 
guest room. 


PAPERHANGER: Again! What’s she do, live 
here? 


NORAH: Miss Charles don’t live here. She 
drinks here and she does her passin’ 
out here. It’s a wonder to me their blood 
hasn’t turned to vinegar. Two weeks 
I’ve been here and they’ve had thirteen 
cocktail parties 


PAPERHANGER: Only thirteen in two 
weeks! 


NORAH: They had to call one off. The 
bootlegger couldn’t come that day 
(YOUNG PAT dashes in, carrying a model 
airplane.) Thank God you’re safe. 


YOUNG PAT: (running off) Where’s Aun- 
tie Mame? I’ve got to show her some- 
thing. 

NORAH: (calling off) Your Auntie 


Mame’s still asleep 


PAPERHANGER: (unrolling an outrageous- 
ly garish length of wallpaper—the motif 
of a bloodshot eye) This’ll wake her up. 


(The lights fade.) 


SCENE 5 


The lights come up—faintly—on AUNTIE 
MAME’sS plush bedroom. She is reclining 
on a huge bed, with a sleeping mask 
over her eyes. 


YOUNG PAT bursts in the door. 


YOUNG PAT: (excitedly) Auntie Mame! 
Auntie Mame! 
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(AUNTIE MAME is shocked into jangl- 
ing wakefulness. She sits upright in 
bed and clutches the mask from her 
face.) 


AUNTIE MAME: (confused) What is it? 
What happened? 


YOUNG PAT: I’ve got something to show 
you. (He opens the Venetian blinds and 
a shaft of bright afternoon sunlight hits 
AUNTIE MAME squarely in the face. She 
reels back against the pillow.) Look! 
(YOUNG PAT spins the airplane. AUNTIE 
MAME watches it with fascinated horror.) 


AUNTIE MAME: My God! Bats! 


YOUNG PAT: (as airplane circles in de- 
scending spirals) It’s an actual model 
of the Spirit of St. Louis. (AUNTIE MAME 
recoils from the model airplane. as it 
crashes in her lap. rounc Pat rushes to 
recover it and to explain its mechanism 
to AUNTIE MAME.) See? It’s got a rubber- 
band motor, and I whittled the body out 
of balsa wood, and— 


(AUNTIE MAME gestures him away, 
closing her eyes and holding her ach- 
ing head.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Please, darling — your 
Auntie Mame’s hung. 


(YOUNG PAT is deeply hurt by this. It’s 
Chicago all over again. Quietly he 
takes the airplane and backs out of the 
room.) 


YOUNG PAT: 
Mame. 


(softly) Oh, sure, Auntie 


(AUNTIE MAME is left alone with her 
hangover. She sits for a moment with 
her hands shielding her eyes from the 
sunlight. Gradually she realizes what 
she has done. Peeking through her 
fingers, she braves the sunlight and 
calls to the boy who has left her.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Patrick. Patrick—come 
back. (YOUNG PAT Feaypears in the door- 
way, uncertainly.) You know, I really 
am interested in all your projects. But 
you've got to admit, it’s a bit surprising 
for Auntie Mame to find Mr. Lindbergh 
in her bedroom before breakfast. (She 
squints at the light.) Child, how can 
you see with all that light? (Obligingly 
YOUNG PAT crosses to the window and 
partially closes the Venetian blinds.) 
That's better. Now be a perfect angel 
and ask Ito to bring me a very light 
breakfast: black coffee and a sidecar 
And you mightaskhim to fix something 
for your Aunt Vera; I hear her coming 
to in the guest room. (YOUNG PAT starts 
out obediently.) First—come and give 
your Auntie Mame a good-morning kiss 
But gently, dear. (youNnG PAT approaches 
timidly and kisses her.) That was lovely, 
darling. You'll make some lucky woman 
very happy someday. (Gingerly, AUNTIE 
MAME takes the airplane model from the 
boy’s hand and winds the propeller 
tentatively.) You know, I really am fas- 
cinated by aviation. I never knew be- 
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fore they did it all with rubber bands. 
(As she hands the airplane back to 
Patrick, the propeller blows in her face 
insolently. The telephone rings sud- 
denly. This affects AUNTIE MAME like a 
dentist’s drill at the nape of her neck. 
YOUNG PAT picks it up.) 


YOUNG PAT: (into the phone) Hello? 
Miss Dennis—yes, she’s here. Who's 
calling, please? (Pause.) Hold the wire. 
(To AUNTIE MAME, covering the mouth- 
piece.) It’s Mr. Babcock, from the 
Knickerbocker Bank. 


AUNTIE MAME: Oh, my God, I’ve been 
dodging him for days. (She hesitates, 
then takes the phone reluctantly. Turn- 
ing on the charm.) Oh, hello, Mr. Bab- 
cock! How nice to hear your voice at 
long last. (YOUNG PAT is attentive, know- 
ing that he is at issue here.) I, too, am 
looking forward with anticipation to 
meeting you. (She listens.) Oh, the little 
lad is fine. Just fine. And he, too, can’t 
wait to meet you. (YOUNG PAT shrugs in- 
differently. AUNTIE MAME covers the 
mouthpiece and speaks hoarsely to PAT.) 
Hurry my tray, dear. Auntie needs 
fuel. (YOUNG PAT exits. AUNTIE MAME 
turns back to the phone.) Please do stop 
by, Mr. Babcock—any time. (She goes 
pale.) In how many minutes? (Flus- 
tered.) Yes, Fifty-seventh Street is right 
in my “neck of the woods.” “Spitting 
distance.” How vivid. (Pause.) Come 
right along. Then you can join me for 
breakfa—tea! (Nodding.) Number three 
Beekman Place. Right away. (She puts 
down the phone. She lets out a plain- 
tive yell.) Vera! VERA! Get in here! 


(The door to the adjoining bedroom is 
opened fumblingly, and vera staggers 
into the room. vERA’s evening gown 
looks as if it had been slept in, which 
it has. She still wears a totally dis- 
couraged orchid. She has one shoe on 
and her hair and make-up are a 
mess.) 


VERA: (wobbly and incoherent) Did you 
call me, darling? 


AUNTIE MAME: I'm about to be attacked 
by the Knickerbocker Bank, 


vERA: That’s lovely. Why in hell did 
that Japanese sandman let me sleep in 
my best Lanvin? 


AUNTIE MAME: He tried to get it off you, 
but you bit him. Patrick’s trustee is on 
his way over here 


vera: It’s ruined, Absolutely ruined. 


Some hideous creature 
who's coming here to thwart all the 
plans I’ve made for the boy’s cultural 
enlargement! 


AUNTIE MAME 


VERA: (incredulously) He’s coming here 

in the middle of the night? (vERA 
blinks at the partially opened blinds.) 
My God, that moon's bright 


AUNTIE MAME: Qh, don’t be silly, Vera. 
Don’t you realize—some horrible man 
is descending like a vulture to rob me 
of my child? 


VERA: Mame, you're being utterly hys- 
terical. 


AUNTIE MAME: I've got to make the right 
impression. You have no idea how con- 
servative the Knickerbocker Bank is; 
it’s so conservative they don’t pay any 
interest at all 


(veRA slaps herself in the face to 
waken herself as MAME struggles into 
her negligée and slippers.) 


verA: All right. Let’s get organized 
What time is it? What day is it? (VERA 
picks up a bedside clock and looks at it 
in horror.) Blessed mother of Maude 
Adams, I was due at the Theatre Guild 
an hour ago 


AUNTIE MAME: You can't desert me in 
my predicament, Vera. Look at my face 
What on earth am I going to wear? 
(AUNTIE MAME starts hauling clothes out 
of a closet frantically and dumping 


them on the bed.) 


(VERA, paying no attention to MAME 
looks at herself in a hand mirror and 
is shocked at what she sees.) 
vERA: How am I going to face the The- 
atre Guild? The way I look I couldn't 
even understudy a witch in Macbeth 


AUNTIE MAME: That’s just like you, 
Vera! Here my life is about to be blown 
to bits, and all you can think of is your 
career! (MAME pulls out one very flashy 


dress, beads and spary'es, and holds it 


up in front of herself appraisingly.) 
Will this make me look like a Scarsdale 


matron? 


(VERA cranes forward, squinting—her 
eyes only a few inches from the glit- 


tering fabric.) 
vera: Have you ever been to Scarsdale? 
(YOUNG PAT enters with a small break- 


fast tray on which are a cup of coffee 
and a sidecar.) 


YOUNG PAT Auntie 


Vera 


Good afternoon, 


vera: Yes, dear. (VERA takes the sidecar 
and pours it straight down.) Do the 
Jane Cowl routine. You know, conserv- 
ative dress, Madonna-like hairdo 


AUNTIE MAME Madonna-like 
That's it. A switch. A switch 


hairdo 


VERA: Have you got one? 


AUNTIE MAME: (going to drawer) Doz- 
ens. (She pulls out an entire spectrum 


of switches.) 


veRA: My God, don’t you ever throw 
anything away? 


AUNTIE MAME: Who knows when I may 


go back to one of these colors? 


vera: If you kept your hair natural the 
way I do, you wouldn't need 
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AUNTIE MAME: If I kept my hair natural 
the way you do, I'd be bald. Pick out 
the one nearest to mine. 


VERA: (picking out the black one and 
tossing it on the bed) Try this. And you 
need a dress—like the one I wore when 
I played Lady Esme in Summer Folly 
(MAME emerges from the closet holding 
up a striking new gown.) Oh, that’s 
stunning 


AUNTIE MAME: Isn't it? It’s my new 
Maggie Rouf. But I’ve never had it on 
yet. And I'll be damned if I'll put five 
hundred dollars on my back for -that 
awful man, (An idea.) A suit! A suit! 
That'll do. (Picks up the switch.) Help 
me braid this switch so it looks like a 


halo 


VERA: (protesting) I've got to get over 
to the Guild! 


AUNTIE MAME: Vera, you can’t desert me! 


vera helps MAME reluctantly.) 


era: You should be helping me. Do 
you want me to lose this part? (VERA is 
braiding MAME’sS switch furiously, then 
drops it. MAME puts one end of the 

tch in her mouth and braids it her- 
elf.) It’s this lovely, lovely play where 
everybody thinks out loud and it runs 


and a_ half called 


ge— (She can’t remember the title 


hours. It’s 


gropes for it.) Strange inter—Inter 


AUNTIE MAME: (helpfully) Course? 

verA: For God's sake, no. They’re open- 
ing in Boston. I do hope Lawrence and 
Terry don't think I’m too British for 
th 


the part. They'll probably give it to 


that Lynn what’s-her-name 


, Ouch! (The door buzzer 
rings.) Not already! (Calls.) Ito, Norah 


answer the door! 


AUNTIE MAME 


verRA: I've got to get out before he gets 


in! 


AUNTIE MAME: Well, I can’t leave him 
standing in the foyer like a Fuller 
Brush man 


verA: What do you want me to do, fly 
out the chimney? 


MAME: Oh, Vera, for heaven's sake 


verA: (grandly) You can’t expect me to 
appear before my public looking as if 
I'd been slept in! 


AUNTIE MAME: Really, Vera—one banker 
doesn’t make a matinée. (Pinning the 
braid hastily.) All right. Wait up here, 
I'll get rid of him in five minutes—I 
promise. 


VERA: (simultaneously) Mame, you just 
don’t understand the responsibility of 
being in the public eye! 


(The door buzzer sounds again, AUNTIE 
MAME starts toward the door and the 
braid topples off.) 
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AUNTIE MAME: (exasperated) Patrick, go 
downstairs and make Mr. Babcock feel 
right at home, just like Auntie Mame 
has taught you ' 


YOUNG PAT: 
Mame. 


(going out) Sure, Auntie 


verA: But the Theatre Guild— 


AUNTIE MAME: 
switch anchored) What am I going to 
do with this goddamned halo??????! 


(struggling to get the 


SCENE 6 


The lighting cross-fades to the foyer 
MR. BABCOCK is punching the door buzzer 
a little irritably. He is conservative to 
the very inlays of his molars, with all 
the personality of a steamroller wearing 
a vest. ITO scurries to the door, carrying 
a feminine nightgown on a hanger. He 


opens the door. 
1To: You want? 


BABCOCK: Babcock is the name. Miss 


Dennis is expecting me. 


1ro: Okay. You come in. (As BABCOCK 
comes in, the lighting rises full on the 
living room.) I take coat. (1TO starts to 
help Bascock off with his coat, but can- 
not manage it while carrying the night- 
gown, He gives the nightgown to BAB- 
cocK who holds it awkwardly. ITO starts 
off with sBascock’s coat and muffler, 
leaving the banker holding the night- 
gown.) You sit 


BABCOCK: Say 


(1to takes the nightgown from the 
slightly ruffled BABcocK, and scampers 
of giggling. YOUNG PAT comes down 
the stairs from AUNTIE MAME’sS bed- 
room and greets MR. BABCOCK with un- 


iffected composure.) 
YOUNG PAT: Mr. Babcock? 
BABCOCK: That’s right, Sonny. 


YOUNG PAT: We've been expecting you 
(He offers his hand.) My name is Pat- 


rick Dennis. 


BABCOCK: (shaking the boy’s hand) Fine, 


fine 


YOUNG PAT: Please sit down, Mr. Bab- 
cock. My Auntie Mame will be right 
down, She’s having trouble with her 
halo. (Recovers.) She'll be right down 


BABCOCK: Fine, fine. (They look at each 
other, realizing they have absolutely 
nothing to communicate.) Well, you 
look like a bully little chap. Yes, sir, 
a bully little chap. 


YOUNG PAT: You look very bully, too, 
Mr. Babcock. 


BABCOCK: (clears his throat) Yes. Well, 
you seem to be taking all this like a 
regular little soldier. Oh, say, I have 
a boy just about your age up in Darien 
We'll have you up soon, and Junior can 
show you his cigar-band collection 


YOUNG PAT: (politely) That would be 
swell. (BABCOCK slaps his knees and rises 
Would you care for a 
martini, Mr. Babcock? 


impatiently.) 


BABCOCK: No, thank you. (He breaks off, 
startled, as he sees the hara-kiri paint- 
ing.) Maybe you’d better order me one, 
Sonny. 


YOUNG PAT: Dry or extra dry? (BABCOCK 
is about to reply, but stops open- 
mouthed to watch rounc PAT as he takes 
down a Martini glass with great finess, 
breathes in it, and dries it snappily with 
a cocktail towel. The boy holds the 
glass up to the light and squints through 
it approvingly.) Please sit down. (BAB- 
cocK’s mouth has sprung open, and ap- 
parently he’s not going to reply.) I'll 
make ’em like I do for Mr. Woollcott 
(From an ice bucket, he drops some 
cubes into a pitcher; then he pours in a 
great quantity of gin and stirs.) Stir 
never shake, Bruises the gin. (BABCOCK 
nods mechanically. younG PAT uncorks 
the vermouth, pours a smidgeon into the 
glass, swills it around by rotating the 
stem, then empties it completely. He fills 
the glass from the pitcher.) Would you 
care for an olive? Auntie Mame says 
olives take up too much room in such 
a little glass 


(BABcocK shakes his head, his jowls 
flapping, and takes the glass. The 
banker takes one sip, then turns to 
see AUNTIE MAME coming down the 
stairs demurely—complete with braid- 
ed coronet and all the aplomb of a 
Scarsdale matron being played by 
Jane Cowl. She blanches at yYouNG 
PATt’s alcoholic gambit, but make a 
lightning recovery.) 


(grandly) Why Mr. Bab- 
cock, what an honor it is to have you in 
our little home. (She draws him aside, 
confidentially.) Though I wonder if it 
makes the best first impression on a 


AUNTIE MAME 


sensitive young mind to see you drink- 
ing during business hours. 


BABCOCK: (floundering indignantly) But 
—but he— 


AUNTIE MAME: (patting his arm reassur- 
ingly) Don’t you worry, I won’t breathe 
a word to the Knickerbocker Bank 


(BABCOCK puts down the drink and 
tries to slide it out of sight, behind 
him, He can’t quite figure out how he 
has been put on the defensive.) 


BABCOCK: Now, just a minute. Where 
did that youngster learn to mix a— 


AUNTIE MAME: (with dignified hauteur) 


Mr. Babcock. Knowledge is power! 


(This stops him.) 


BABCOCK: (clears his throat) That, Miss 
Dennis, is exactly what I am here for 
To discuss this youngster’s education 
His proper education. 


AUNTIE MAME: (offering a dish) Nuts? 
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BABCOCK: No, thank you. 


AUNTIE MAME: Do sit down, Mr. Babcock. 


(They do. mr. BABCOCK finds himself 
uncomfortably close to the floor on 
the Japanese settee. AUNTIE MAME sits 
opposite him, and YOUNG PAT sits on 
the ottoman between them. He looks 
back and forth from one speaker to 
the other as his fate is being decided.) 


BABCOCK: (very businesslike) Now. All 
the money this little fella’s Dad left him 
is in good steady bonds. So he never 
has to worry where his next meal is 
coming from, Unless—um—the Bolshe- 
vikis take over the government. Or the 
Democrats get back in 


AUNTIE MAME: Jelly beans? 


BABCOCK: (taking one) Now I’m sure 
you agree that it’s high time this little 
shaver was enrolled in some institution 
of learning. 


YOUNG PAT: (brightly) Oh, I’m already— 


AUNTIE MAME: Now, now. Let Mr. Bab- 
cock talk, dear. 


BABCOCK: Now. I’ve gone to, uh, some 
pains to, uh, gather information on a 
number of the better boys’ schools in 
town. 

AUNTIES MAME: Personally, I prefer co- 
educational schools. 


BABCOCK: (shocked) What do you mean? 


younc pat: (helpfully) Coeducational 
means when boys and girls go— 


BABCOCK: I know. I know. (Clears his 
throat) First on my list is the Buckley 
School, which is known to be splendid 


AUNTIE MAME: Have you considered a 
school down in the Village run by a 
Mr. Ralph Devine? It’s wonderfully 
progressive and— 


BABCOCK: (holding up a hand as if di- 
recting rush-hour traffic) Your late 
brother -was very specific in his will 
He said conservative schooling. (Con- 
sulting his list.) Now, the Browning 
School gives a boy the basics. Three 
years of Latin— 


(While BaBcock is speaking, VERA ap- 
pears at the top of the stairs behind 
him. She gesticulates vigorously to 
MAME, who is facing her. BaBcOocK looks 


up.) 

AUNTIE MAME: (covering) That’s enough 
candy, dear. Not you, Mr. Babcock 
Have as much as you like. (Quickly.) 
Have you thought of the Dalton School? 
It’s right up— 


BABcOcK: No, no. That one is a little too 
experimental. (He digs out several 
pamphlets.) We must choose a school 
that is both exclusive and restricted. 


AUNTIE MAME: (gritting her teeth) Ex- 
clusively what and restricted to whom? 


BABCOCK: Want to keep the riffraff out 
of this lad’s life— 
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(MAME rises, about to explode.) 
AUNTIE MAME: Mr. Babbitt— 
BABCOCK: Babcock. 


AUNTIE MAME: Yes. Uh—exactly who de- 
cides which is riff and which is raff? 


BABCOCK: Now, Miss Denis, unless we 
can agree on some proper school here 
in Manhattan, we shall have to con- 
sider an institution such as my alma 
mater, St. Boniface, up in Massachlsetts 


AUNTIE MAME: No, no, that’s too far 
away! Have you thought of the Ethical 
Culture School—that’s just across town? 


BABCOCK: I'd like to keep that West-side 
influence out of the boy’s life as much 
as possible. 


(AUNTIE MAME stands, icily, indicating 
that the interview is over.) 


AUNTIE MAME: It was very good of you 
to come, Mr. Babcock 


BABCOCK: But we haven't arrived at any 
conclusions 


AUNTIE MAME: Haven't we? 


BABCOCK: Well, what school is it going 
to be? 


AUNTIE MAME: You name the school of 
your choice, and Patrick and I will 
know exactly what to do 


BABCOCK: (strongly) I'd say Buckley 
AUNTIE MAME: Then bully for Buckley 


BABCOCK: Well—(This was easier than 
he thought it would be.) For a minute 
there, I thought we were going to have 
a little friction. (He chortles.) But I'm 
glad to see you're actually a fine, sen- 
sible woman. I'll make out a check to 
the Buckley School and you can take 
him down and register him. 


AUNTIE MAME: (sweetly) Whatever you 
say. Well, it’s so nice of you to— 


(VERA, with a scarf tied around her 
head and a peasant babushka, plods 
across the room. She is wearing 
MAME’s new Maggie Rouf and drag- 
ging MAME’s best mink on the floor 
behind her.) 


vERA: (in a thick accent) Floor all 
scrubbed, Fraulein Dennis. Clean yoost 
like in old country. I go now, get lamb 
chops, two bottles milk for boy. 


AUNTIE MAME: (between her teeth) Pick 
up my coat. 


younc PAT: Good-by, Auntie Vera 
VERA: (back in her own voice) "By, kid 


(There is a big take from the already 
bewildered sascocx as the lights fade.) 


SCENE 7 


The panels of the living room have 
been switched and the furnishings have 
been redressed, as much as time will 
allow, The wallpaper is now modern. 


The phone rings. The PAPERHANGER is 
coming down his ladder, looks around 
at his handiwork, shakes his head. rto 
enters from the foyer, carrying a chart 


PAPERHANGER: Phone's ringin’ 


(He goes out. 1To puts down the chart, 
facing 
phone.) 


upstage and picks up the 


ITO: (into phone) Missy Dennis resi- 
dence. Stockbroker 


” 


Missy Dennis not 
here, you call back next month some- 
time. (He listens.) Missy Dennis say 
anybody who call servant dirty bastard 
is dirty bastard. (He puts down the 
phone, smiling happily.) 


(NORAH enters in achat and coat, her 


arms full of groceries.) 


NORAH: (to 1T0) Now, where've you 
been? 

1To: Missy Dennis send me ‘cross ocean 
Staten Island. Bring back body 


NORAH: What body? 


1To: For boy 


NORAH: (reading cover on chart) “The 
Physiological Anatomical Medical Sup- 
ply Company.” What in the name of St 


Bridget is it? 


1To: Missy say boy gotta know inside 
like outside. (He flips over the cover, 


revealing a skeleton.) 


NORAH: Oh, the poor man. Nothin’ but 
a liver, God rest his soul. (She crosses 
herself.) 


ITO: (starting upstairs with chart) Missy 
say put in boy’s room 


NORAH: I dare ya. There's not an inch of 
space left up there 


1To: I make space. I put white mice 
your room. (He giggles.) 


NORAH: (as she goes into kitchen) Put 


‘em in your own pagoda, ya heathen! 


(AUNTIE MAME and LINDSAY come in 
the foyer. They are loaded down with 
packages and boxes. AUNTIE MAME is 
aglow with excitement and decked 
out in furs, but LINDSAY is getting a 
little tired of this maternal bit. They 
come into the apartment.) 


What a day! What a 
lovely lovely day! 


AUNTIE MAME 


LINDSAY: What a day is right. On our 
feet for five hours— no lunch. Why 
don’t they put a bar in F.A.O. Schwartz? 
I haven't even had a chance to call my 
office. I might have been bought out by 
Knopf. 


AUNTIE MAME: Stop complaining, Lind- 
say. Fix yourself a drink. And then we 
can open the parcels. I can’t wait to see 
Patrick's face when he sees all these 
lovely things 


LINDSAY: Mame! When are we going to 
have a day, an hour, a minute—some 
time to ourselves? 





AUNTIE MAME: Time! Lindsay, don’t you 
realize I’ve had to make up for Patrick’s 
ten neglected years in a matter of 
months. (Picking up a brightly colored 
book.) Dr. Gesell says it’s practically an 
impossibility. 


LINDSAY: Does Dr. Gesell also happen to 
mention that what a child needs is a 
father? 


AUNTIE MAME: Now, Lindsay 


LINDSAY: (pressing on) You know there 
are a lot of women in this town who 
think I’m a reasonably good catch. I'm 
reasonably successful; you've admitted 
yourself that I'm reasonably attractive, 
I'm reasonably 


AUNTIES MAME: Oh, Lindsay, that’s the 
trouble. You're “reasonably” everything 
You're reasonably in love with me, and 
we'd be reasonably happy. But that’s 
not enough. Besides, how can I be a 


wife? I'm too busy being a mother 

The doorbell buzzes ) 
LINDSAY: There was Coué, Dada, Nature 
Foods, modern dance- 


AUNTIE MAME: Oh, you think Patrick is 


a phase 
LINDSAY: Well, frankly, I do 
(pascock bursts in.) 
Where is she? Where is that 


madwoman? Where is that irresponsible, 
deceitful Bohemian Delilah? 


BABCOCK 


(LINDSAY tries to protest throughout 
the entire following scene—but never 
succeeds in getting more than a word 


n edgewise ) 


LINDSAY: Now, just a minute, sir— 


AUNTIE MAME: (with a hollow hauteur) 
Why, Mr. Babcock, whatever do you 


mean? 


BABcocK: You know damned well what 
I mean. Why you're no more fit to raise 
a child than Jezebel! 


(AUNTIE MAME, concerned, rushes for- 


ward.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Patrick! Something's hap- 
pened to my little love! 


BABcocK: You're damned right someth 
Come in here, you little heathen! (He 
drags the boy into the room. YOUNG PAT 


huddles in an overcoat.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Patrick—what’s wrong? 


(Before the boy can answer, BABCOCK 


thunders on.) 


patrick: Well, he came over to my 


school 


pascock: I'll tell you what’s wrong. I 
was doing my conscientious duty. I 
dropped by the Buckley School to check 
on the kid’s academic standing. And 
what did I find? He isn’t even regis- 
tered. Never has been. So I’ve been 
hunting in every low, half-baked school 


for the feeble-minded in this town. And 
finally found him—in the lowest of 
them all. 


AUNTIE MAME: Mr. Devine is a progres- 
sive educator. He uses the same theory 
Bertrand Russell does in England— 


BABCOCK: I walk into that so-called “in- 
stitution of learning’—and what do I 
find? A whole schoolroom of 'em—boys, 
girls, teachers—romping around, stark 
naked! Bare as the day they were born! 


AUNTIE MAME: I can assure you that the 
students under Mr. Devine’s care were 
engaged in healthful, broadening pur- 
suits. 

BABCOCK: Broadening! (Turns to YOUNG 
PAT) Show ’em what you were doing 
when I broke into the place. Go ahead 


show ‘em! 


YOUNG PAT: We were just playing fish 


families 

BABCOCK: “Fish families!” 

YOUNG PAT: It’s part of constructive play 
BABCOCK: Listen to this. 

AUNTIE MAME: Show me, darling 


YouNG PAT: Well, we do it just after 
Yogurt Time. Mrs. Devine and all the 
girls crouch down on the floor under 
the sun lamps—and they pretend to be 
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lady-fishes, depositing their eggs in the 
sand. Then Mr. Devine and all the boys 
do what gentlemen fish do. 


What could be more 
wholesome or natural? 


AUNTIE MAME: 


BABCOCK: Natural! It might be natural 
for a sardine! (To LtinpsAy.) Would you 
put a boy of yours in a school like that? 


AUNTIE MAME: Mr. Babcock. I consider 
your behavior most undignified 
Undignified! At least I’m 


wearing a vest 


BABCOCK: 


AUNTIE MAME: Making a scene. Causing 
what might well be a traumatic exper- 
ience for this child, 


BABCOCK: (holding up-a hand) Look, I 
know how you can twist things around 
So I'm getting out of this combination 
nudist camp-opium den before you 
make me look like the vice-president in 
charge of free love! 


AUNTIE MAME: (righteously covering 
PAT’s ears) Mr. Babcock. Not in front of 
the B-O-Y! 

(BABCOCK goes toward the exit, turns 


threateningly.) 


BABCOCK: Tomorrow morning, I, me, 
personally—I’m taking this kid off to 
boarding school myself. I'm placing him 


BABCOCK: | walk into that so-called “institution of learning’"—and what do | find? 
A whole schoolroom of ‘em—boys, girls, teachers—romping around, stark naked! 
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in St. Boniface Academy and he’s going 
to stay there. The only time you'll get 
your depraved hands on him is Christ- 
mas and summer, and I wish to God 
there was some way to prevent that. 


YOUNG PAT: (running to AUNTIE MAME) 
Auntie Mame. Do I have to? Do I? 


AUNTIE MAME: (frantically) Please, Mr 
Babcock—I'll do whatever you say. If 
you'll only let the child stay near me. 


BABCOCK: Not on your life! He goes, and 
he goes tomorrow 


LINDSAY: Now let’s be reasonable about 
this— 


BABCOCK: I’m going to turn this kid into 
a decent, God-fearing Christian if I 
have to break every bone in his body 


AUNTIE MAME: If you'll give me another 
chance— 


BABCOCK: I wouldn't give you the time 
of day, after the dirty doublecross you 
pulled on me. 


AUNTIE MAME: (pleading in real desper- 
ation) Mr. Babcock, he’s all I have, he’s 
my life. 


BABCOCK: You have him ready by eight 
o'clock sharp. And kid, you’d better be 
wearing knickers! (He exits.) 


YOUNG PAT: I want to stay with you, 
Auntie Mame. I don’t want to go to 
that old St. Bony Face. 


AUNTIE MAME: Hush, my little love. I'm 
sure St. Boniface is really very nice 
Now, go upstairs and get ready for 
dinner, and we'll talk about it later 
(She watches as pat climbs the stairs.) 
Lindsay, Lindsay. What am I going to 
do? 

LINDSAY: (honestly concerned) Don't 
worry, Mame. I'll help you. I'll get the 
kid back some way. 


AUNTIE MAME: (crying) I just don’t 
think I can bear it. I just don’t— 


LINDSAY: Mame, I've never seen you cry 
before ... 
(LINDSAY tries to comfort her. The 
doorbell jabs insistently, and we hear 
the strident voice of VERA in the out- 
side hall.) 
veRA: (from off) Mame, are you in 
there? 


AUNTIE MAME: Oh, I just couldn’t take 
anything else today! 


VERA: It’s urgent, it’s vital, it’s dire! 
(She hurries on.) Have you talked to 
your stockbroker? (She looks at the 
unhappy MAME.) Yes. I can see you 
have. 


LInDSAY: What about her stockbroker? 


veRA: Don’t you know? He’s called me 
half a dozen times trying to locate both 
of you 


LINDSAY: 
pened? 


(paling slightly) What hap- 
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vera: Oh, nothing—except that noth- 
ing’s worth anything any more! 


(Phone rings.) 


LINDSAY: Don’t worry, Mame. I'm sure 
this is only something temporary. It 
can’t possibly affect people like you and 
me—who have a lot of solid stuff like 
Bank of the United States. 


(ITO scampers to answer the phone.) 


1To: (he covers the mouthpiece, then 
speaks blandly to AUNTIE MAME) Missy 
Dennis. Stockbroker want to say hello 
before he jump out of window 


(LINDSAY grabs phone.) 


LINDSAY: (into phone) How bad is it, 
Arthur? (The blood drains from his 
face.) Everything? (He can hardly say 
it.) Atwater-Kent, too?????? (Slowly 
he puts down the telephone, stunned.) 
Mame, I'm afraid you're wiped out. We 
all are 


vERA: (philosophically) And everybody 
said I was such a fool, spending all my 
money at Tiffany’s. 


AUNTIE MAME: Who gives a damn about 
money? I’ve lost my child 


verRA: What? 


LINDSAY: Patrick’s trustee is sending 


him away to school 


vera: Oh, Mame, darling—I know how 
you must feel 


AUNTIE MAME: Do you? 


vera: Well, not exactly, of course. I've 
never had a child. But after all, I'm an 
actress, I can imagine. (Abruptly, busi- 
nesslike.) Now look—lI'’ve got every- 
thing worked out for you—I've got the 
perfect solution for all your problems 
I'm going to tell Brock he simply has to 


give you a part in my new play. It 
opens Thanksgiving in New Haven 


AUNTIE MAME: No, thanks, Vera, I don’t 
want your charity, I don’t want any- 
thing but— 


vera: No, no, darling! It isn’t charity, I 
want you in it. Besides, Patrick’s trus- 
tee is sure to let Patrick come back 
when he finds out you've settled down 
into something steady like acting 


AUNTIE MAME: Do you really think so, 
Vera? 


vera: Oh, I know he would. Don’t you 
agree, Lindsay? 


LINDSAY: Well— 


AUNTIE MAME: Oh, but you're so right, 
Vera. And if he didn’t, I'd be earning 
the money to fight him. About five 
hundred dollars a week to start, don’t 
you think? And then there'll be a 
raise— 


VERA: Mame, it'll only be a bit—at the 
end of the last act. (Persuasively.) But 
it’ll be like old times! Thirik of the fun 


we had trouping together in Chu-Chin 
Chow. 


AUNTIE MAME: I accept, I accept. Vera, 
your heart is from Tiffany's, too. Oh, 


I can’t wait to hear the overture! 


VERA: Mame—this is a drama. Serious 
drama. I play the part of a Balkan 
princess who 


MAME: (to LINDSAY) I was in the front 
line of the chorus and Vera was behind 


me 


verA: Behind you! If I'd been behind 
you, I'd have kicked you in the behind, 
you 


AUNTIE MAME: (sings illustratively) “I'm 
a Chu-Chu girl from Chu-Chin- 
Chow 

And how!” 

“And how!” 


(Clicks tongue.) 


(Clicks tongue.) 


VERA: (pushes MAME into the back rou 


“I'd love to chin and chew with you.” 


AUNTIE MAME th elaborate gestures 


“And turn the skies to blue with you 


VERA (showing her how it was really 
done) “And turn the skies to blue with 
you.” 


AUNTIE MAME: That's it 


BOTH: (harmonizing) “And twenty-three 
skidoo with you! 


Chee-Chee! Choo-Choo! Chow-Chow!” 
(Click tongues And how!” (Click 


(Hilariousl: they fall into eacl 
Mercifully the lights 
Sing-Sing Girls.) 


other's irms 


fade on the tu 


SCENE 8 


The stage of the Shubert Theatre, re- 
verse angle. In the darkness, we hear 


the STAGE MANAGER'S voice 


STAGE MANAGER: Set up for Act Three, 
Scene Two. And quiet on stage. There 


are still critics out there—I hope 


MAID: I can’t find my feather duster 


STAGE MANAGER: Props! Get ‘em their 
feather dusters. Lemme have a work- 
light, Bob 


Bring in the finale drop 


(The worklight comes on.) 


(The THEATER MANAGER rushes back- 
stage. He is a splenetic man with 
glasses and a cigar, bred by the 
Shuberts.) 


THEATER MANAGER: (pointing upstage to 
the theater audience behind the house 
half the audience out 
there has gone home, and the other 


half has gone to sleep. Does this play 


17799? 


curtain) Look 


ever en 


STAGE MANAGER 
Unger 


We're almost set, Mr 


(NORAH hurries on.) 


NORAH: Miss Dennis ain’t ready 
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THEATER MANAGER: Who the hell is Miss 
Dennis? 


STAGE MANAGER: She plays Lady Iris. 
THEATER MANAGER: That’s a two-line bit 
STAGE MANAGER: Shh—! 


NORAH: (starting off) She wants more 
time to arrange her accessories. 


STAGE MANAGER: (exploding) She’s had 
two and a half acts to arrange her 
damned accessories 


THEATER MANAGER: Get that curtain up 
and if that Dennis dame ain’t ready 
(He clamps the cigar in his teeth.)—I’ll 
play Lady Iris 


STAGE MANAGER: Lights. Kill the work- 
light. Take it up, Bob. 


(The audience for this play-within-a- 
play is presumed to be at extreme 


upstage 


The worklight goes off. The curtain, 
upstage, rises, and we see footlights 
and balcony rails shining directly into 
our faces. The business of the play 
therefore, is directed upstage; but the 
asides in the following are given 
downstage, to the actual theater au- 


dience 


The MAID and BUTLER dust furiously 
Everything the BUTLER dusts, the MAID 
dusts again immediately afterwards.) 


MAID: What do you suppose is happen- 


ing now, Meadows, in the conservatory? 


BUTLER: It is all over, Perkins. It is done 
with! We have lost the master—and, 
worst than that, the master has lost 
himself 


MAID: But love burns bright in this 
house tonight, Meadows! 


puTLER: And we shall all be consumed 
in the flames! 


MAID: Don’t be ridiculous, Meadows. 
Tonight we are living a legend. There is 
a princess beneath this roof, and every 
room vibrates with the fragrance of this 
fragile royal flower! 


BUTLER: And our master is drugged by 
the heady perfume 


MAID: (quickly, resuming her dustin7) 


Hush, Meadows. They are coming now! 


(The MAID and BUTLER scurry. From 
the opposite side, vera and her lead- 
ing man enter dramatically. vera is 
svelte and statuesque, and her leading 
man is more of a matineé idol than is 
absolutely necessary. He always seems 
about to speak, but never manages to 
get a line out—vera has seen to that 
she alsd does a polished job of up- 
staging the poor guy.) 


veRA: But, Rrrreginald, tew dew sech a 
thing—tew desh oaf tewgethaw lake 
thiss—would be med; quate enchant- 
ingly med. (AUNTIE MAME comes into the 
wings, in flaming red. NoraH is helping 
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her as she does last-minute primping. 
On her wrists are clanging bell brace- 
lets.) Ooooooooh, Lord Dudley. Your 
flahterry is enough to turn a young 
girl’s head! (There is the tinkling of 
bells. veERA touches her coiffure and be- 
gins again.) Naow, Rreginald, it would 
be medness. Ay belung tew one wuld, 
yew tew anothah. It’s bettah thet we 
paht now; now whale we cheddish this 
ecstasy we’ve known. (VERA moves re- 
gally toward the wings, then speaking 
away from her audience, but so we can 
hear clearly, she drops all affectation 
and speaks in good clear Pittsburgh.) 
What the hell have you got back there 

reindeer? (She wheels upstage to- 
ward her own audience and instanta- 
neously resumes her Mayfair elegance.) 
This is gudbay, Rreginald. Ay heah the 
othahs coming. 


(THE OTHERS sweep on, led by AUNTIE 
MAME on the arm of an embarrassed 
stage LORD DUDLEY. Around her wrists 
are the bracelets we have seen—and 
heard—before: fashioned from large 
silver Siamese temple bells. with 
every gesture, she drowns out the 
dialogue. 


veRA glares at her with all the loving 
kindness of the Apache Kid on the 
warpath.) 


AUNTIE MAME: (as she enters; with an 
uninhibited stage laugh) Ooooooh, no 
mahr champagne, Lord Dudleh, or I 
shall forget myself altogethah! (She 
makes a sweeping gesture and the bells 
clang like New Year’s Eve.) 


VERA: (frigidly poking MAME in the back 
with her elbow) Ay've sumthing tew 
tale yew ull. Ay’m nut gaowing to 
meddy Rrrreginald after ull. May place 
is at haome with Prince Alexiss. Ay 
must gaow beck—beck to may wuld 
(REGINALD looks crushed. AUNTIE MAME, 
on a sudden Stanislavsky impulse, pats 
his arm comfortingly. The effect is as 
subtle as the passing of a fire engine 
REGINALD steps out of reach. VERA turns 
to AUNTIE MAME, with a look that would 
paralyze the average Bengal tiger.) 
Lady Irrriss. Would yew be gude 
enough to rrring for my wrrrap! 


AUNTIE MAME: Certainly, Princess. (She 
curtsies deeply; the bells peal deafen- 
ngly. A FOOTMAN hands AUNTIE MAME 
the wrap, folded. It is a voluminous 
chinchilla, As AUNTIE MAME advances to 
VERA, VERA turns toward us and mutters 
menacingly.) 


veRA: And get rid of those goddam 
cowbells! (Flustered, AUNTIE MAME tries 
to muffle the bells in the coat as VERA 
turns with a gracious wave toward her 
audience.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Do let me help you, 
Princess. (She puts the cape over veRa’s 
shoulders upside down, the hem at her 


neck, the collar sweeping the floor.) 





verA: Thenk yew, Lady Iris. (An awful 
look comes over her face as she realizes 
the cape is upside down. She points 
down her back to the collar. AUNTIE 
MAME engages in a brief but unsuccess- 
ful battle with the chinchilla. vera de- 
cides to get off, and quick.) Gudbay, 
gudbay. I shell always feel a deep at- 
techment for you ull! (As vERA sweeps 
off, AUNTIE MAME’S outstretched hand 
mysteriously remans connected to the 
small of vera’s back, so that she is 
tugged along toward the exit. The bells 
keep clanging. vERA grunts, over her 
shoulder.) Let go. For God’s sake, let 


go! 


AUNTIE MAME: (helplessly wailing) I 

can’t let go. I'm caught. I’m stuck! 
(There is some _ less-than-amiable 
thrashing as the two women try to 
disentangle themselves.) 


STAGE MANAGER’S VOICE: (off, frantic) 
Curtain! Bring down the curtain! (There 
is the anaesthetic lowering of velour, 
cutting off the ribald laughter and cat- 
calls.) Places for curtain calls! 


(The actors make a formal line fac- 
ing upstage, but AUNTIE MAME is still 
enmeshed with VERA.) 


VERA: You amateur! 


(The curtain rises, and aLL bow gra- 
ciously to the audience upstage. The 
curtain comes down ) 


AUNTIE MAME: (miserable) I was only 
trying— 

veRA: Ruining my beautiful play with 
your goddam Swiss bell-ringing act! 


AUNTIE MAME: But, Vera, they’re the 
only bracelets I have left— 


(The curtain goes up again for a 
second curtain time. More bows. VERA 
flings off the encumbrance of the 
chinchilla and AUNTIE MAME. She does 
this with such violence that AUNTIE 
MAME is catapulted forward into what 
seems to be a solo curtain call. The 


applause is thunderous.) 
veRA: That’s enough! 


(The curtain falls again. The sTAcE 
MANAGER comes on, wild-eyed.) 


STAGE MANAGER: That’s enough! Strike 
the set! Worklight! 


VERA: (wheeling on MAME) Why did you 
do this to me? Why? 


AUNTIE MAME: (honestly distraught) I 
was only trying to make something 
out of Lady Iris—give her some 
character 


VERA: You scene-stealing society bitch! 
(Turns her back on AUNTIE MAME.) Oh, 
God. And there were critics out there 
We're ruined. We're all ruined. (As she 
goes off.) Ruined. Ruined. 


(She’s gone. The others in the cast 
avoid AUNTIE MAME as if she had a 
touch of leprosy.) 
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AUNTIE MAME: I was only trying to—I 


was only— 


(They're all gone now—and just the 
bare worklights and a bor remain on 
the empty stage 


AUNTIE MAME sinks down, alone and 


dismal 


YOUNG PAT comes hesitantly toward 
AUNTIE MAME, pausing at the edge of 
the circle of light.) 


younc pat: I thought you were very 
good, Auntie Mame. Everybody noticed 
you 


AUNTIE MAME: Qh, my little love. How 


did you get to New Haven? 
YOUNG PAT: Ito brought me up 


AUNTIE MAME: But how could he drive 


you up when I've already sold the car? 


YOUNG PAT: (brightly) Oh, he didn't 
drive; we hitchhiked! 


AUNTIE MAME: But Mr. Babcock thinks 


you're in that horrible school— 


YOUNG PAT: (patting her shoulder) It’s 
all right, Auntie Mame. It's Thanksgiv- 


ing vacation 


AUNTIE MAME: (looking around the stage 
forlornly) Is it? 


(He comes to her and puts his arm 
around her tenderly.) 


YOUNG PAT: Can I be your escort? Can 
I take you back to your hotel? 


AUNTIE MAME: (tears in her eyes) You 
can take me all the way back to New 
York. Oh, Patrick, are you ashamed of 
your Auntie Mame? 


YOUNG PAT: I’m proud of you. Nobody 
liked thestinky old play at all until 
you came in. (YOUNG pPaTs kisses her 
lightly on the cheek. Then he takes a 
step back, bows slightly from the waist 
offering his arm.) Lady Iris? 


(She smiles in spite of her dejection 


rises, takes his arm.) 
AUNTIE MAME: Chahmed, Lord Dudley! 


(She makes an Edwardian gesture 
They start off together, and she hugs 


him close as the lights fade.) 


SCENE 9 


Telephone switchboard. Buzzing in dark- 
ness. We see AUNTIE MAME wrestling 
with the plugs. Several are already in 


place 


AUNTIE MAME: Widdicombe, Gutterman, 
Applewhite, Bibberman, and Black 

good morning. One moment, I'll con- 
nect you with Mr 


plugs ) 


Gutterman. (She 
Widdicombe, Gutterman, Apple- 
white, Bibberman, and Black, good 

Yes, Mr. Bibberman, I'll get you Mr 


Applewhite. (She crosses two plugs. one 


from each board to the other.) Widdi- 
combe, Gutterman, Applewhite, Bibber- 
man, and Black. Good morning. Long 
Distance— (She plugs.) Mr. Widdicombe, 
I have your San Francisco call. (She 
plugs.) Yes, Mr. Bibberman. (Inno- 
cently.) Oh, did I give you Mr. Gutter- 
man instead of Mr. Applewhite? I'm 
Mr. Bibbercombe—uh, Bibbebib. (She 
pulls down a plug from one side and 
starts to put it in the other side. But 
there is already a plug in the hole she 
wants to put it in, She pulls down the 
offending plug from the hole with her 
other hand and holds it up, addressing 
it as if it were a person.) Mr. Apple- 
white, what were you doing in that hole 
with Mr. Gutterman? (She now has two 
plugs, one in each hand. Forgetting 
where they are supposed to go, she 
thrusts one plug in her bodice to free 
her hand for another call. She puts up 
another plug.) Mr. Widdicombe, I'll try 
to reconnect you with San Francisco 
Now, let me see (She starts rear- 
ranging the plugs at random, sticking 
one plug in her mouth.) Mr. Bibberbip 
is in there and Mr. Gutterwipe is talk- 
ing to—And where’s Mr. Applewhite? 
(The board is going crazy now. She is 
plugging and unplugging frantically 
now, Buzz.) Oh, there you are. Mr 
Applewhite. Yes, sir. (She dials.) El- 
dorado five—two one two one. Yes, sir 
Hold on, Mr. Widdicombe. I'll find San 
Francisco. (Buzz.) Widdicombe, Gutter- 
man, Applewhite. Oh! Supervisor? I 
did? (She pushes a key.) I'm afraid you 
gave me a wrong number, sir. There is 
no Applewhite five, Mr. Eldorado. (The 
lights fade as the frantic buzzir 


g con- 
2athG 0 


tinues.) I don't know what I did with 


San Francisco 


(The lights are out.) 


SCENE 10 


Silent 
Night” is playing peacefully against the 


A roller skate counter at Macy’s 


cacophony of people assailing the roller 
i ! peoy ( 
skate counter. But there is no clerk be- 


hind the counter 


SHOPPER: (calling angrily) Floorwalker! 
Do I have to wait until New Year's to 
straighten out these roller skates? 


(MR. LOOMIS, a carnation wearing a 
man, is trying to mollify the cus- 


tomers.) 


MR. Loomis: If you'll just be patient, 
Madame, I'm certain our roller skate 
(Rais- 
‘Silent 
Night.”) Roller skate lady. Where is the 


roller skate lady? 


lady will be here momentarily 


ing his voice. sing song, to 


sHopPeR: Your stupid clerk sent me two 
left roller skates. Does Macy’s think my 
kid has two left feet 
think? 


is that what you 


MR, LOOMIS: Perhaps we'd better take 
this up with the Complaint Department 
If you'll just step this way, Madame 
(The sHOPPER storms off with MR 
Loomis.) Christmas. God deliver us 


(AUNTIE MAME enters with a WOMAN 
MAME is carrying a Tinker-Toy bor 
and a sales book.) 


woman: Clerk, clerk. Am I ever going 
to get out of here? All I want are these 


roller skates 


AUNTIE MAME: I don't know how I got 
over there in Tinker Toys. (Calling 
rather plaintively.) Mr, Loomis? Would 
you help me with this sales slip, please? 

(MAME opens the sales book. This is 
the most bedraggled sales book in the 
history oj reta l sell ng Carbons. tissues 
spill out in hectic disarray. MAME turns 
back to her customer.) Oh, Mrs. Jen- 
nings, why don’t you let me send thes« 
to you C.0.D.? Then you won't have to 


pay any money at all! 
WOMAN: Well, I would eventually 


AUNTIE MAME: Don't you worry your 
head about it, Mrs. Jennings. I'll take 
care of everything. (Up.) Never mind 


Mr. Loomis. (She scribbles a slip.) 
woman: Now, just a minute 


AUNTIE MAME: Here’s your slip now 
See? You don't even have any bundles 
to carry. (The WOMAN goes off.) Oh, 


I just love C.O.D 


(During the above. a _ fine-looking 
Southern gentleman comes on. This is 
a hell of a quy: you can tell it from 
the genuineness of his smile. He's 
rosy-cheeked, with steel-gray hair 
His camel’s-hair coat and Cavanaugh 
hat indicate a cozy opulence. This is 
BEAUREGARD JACKSON PICKETT BURNSIDE 

Reflex- 


ively her eyelids flutter slightly ) 


AUNTIE MAME turns to him 


BEAU (in a deep musical Southern 
drawl) Ma'am, 


enough to assist me in ordering twenty- 


would you be good 


four pairs of those fine-looking roller 
skates? 


AUNTIE MAME: (taken aback) Twenty- 
four! My, what a proud father you must 


be! 


BEAU: (chortles) Oh, they're not my 
children, ma'am; I'm a single gentleman 
But a lot of little tykes at the Ogle- 
thorpe Orphanage 
vannah 


just outside of Sa- 
are gonna pop their eyes out 
when this package arrives, (He reaches 
in his pocket for a roll of bills that would 
choke a mastodon.) Now, how much 
does that come to, little lady? 


(AUNTIE MAME, fumbling with the sales 
book, looks at the roll of bills dis- 
mayed.) 


AUNTIE MAME: You want to pay? Cash? 


BEAU: Oglethorpe Orphanage. R.F.D 


Savannah, Georgia 





(AUNTIE MAME starts to write, then 


stops and looks round like a trapped 


animal } 


AUNTIE MAME: Are you sure you wouldn't 


rather have these go C.O.D.? 


BEAL 


(laughs what 


Now, 
would those little nippers think if their 


heartily) 


Uncle Beau sent 'em a Christmas pre- 


sent co-llect on de-livery 


AUNTIE MAME: Mr 


Loomis- 


BEAL he is now most gallant) If it 
would be any aid to you, ma’am, I sup- 


pose I could take the package with me 


Oh, no. That's 


She looks around as ij she were ad- 


AUNTIE MAME worse 


tting former membership in_ the 


Party.) You see, 


° ° 
I haven't worked here very long. And 


Communist 


You see, 


the only Kl 


nd of sales slip I know how 
out is C.O.D 


Well, Maybe I can be of 
on assistance, little lady 


to make 


BEA now 
I've got a 
ing familiarity with fi-nancial mat- 

He comes behind the counter and 


book 


starts to write up the order 


out of her hands 
This 
MAME a chance to size up 


the sales 


AUNTIE 


BEAL vith some admiration.) 


AUNTIE MAME: You'd better not come 


back here 


First you gotta get your dupli- 
and triplicates straightened out, 


V1S€ Mr 


»f knowin’ what you sold 


Macy won't have any way 


MAME: That's why they use all 


1e paper! 


First the name—(Writes.) Beau- 


regard Jackson Picket Burnside 


AUNTIE MAME: That's a long name to get 


or uch a littl slip 


BEAU writes with amazing efficiency 


nd AUNTIE MAME peeks over his 


houlder. MR. LOOMIS comes on, He 


to his full five feet five.) 
mR. LOOMIS: Miss Dennis, may I inquire 


what is going on here? 


Well, Mr 


this nice gentleman simply of- 


AUNTIE MAME: (floundering) 
Loor 1 


fered to 


This 


your name? 


Miss that 


she was having a mite of 


BEAL lady Dennis, is 
trouble making out my sales slip for a 


of dozen roller skates 


coupie 


MR. LOOMIS: (frigidly) Was there some- 


thing unusual about the order? 


AUNTIE MAME: Yes. He wants to pay 


cash! 


Am I to 


employee 


LOOMI 
stand 


(incredulously) 
that a Macy 


know how to make a cash 


sale????? 


AUNTIE MAME: I'm a whiz at C.O.D.’s 


You can see 


(MR. LOOMIS seizes the sales book and 


leafs through it in amazement.) 


MR. LOOMIS: Miss Dennis, this sales book 


is a shambles. You are obviously in- 
competent to dispense merchandise. You 
will report to personnel immediately for 


your dismissal 


BEAU: (trying to gloss over the matter 
Now, she doin’ the best she 
knew 


was just 


how 


MR. LOOMIS 


for the R. H 


starts off st 


Well, it’s not good enough 

Macy Company! (LOOMIS 
ll leafing through the sales 
book.) Good heavens, it'll take auditing 


a week to straighten out this mess 


(BEAU follows, protesting.) 


BEAU: Now, you listen here to me, sir 


I feel entirely responsible for bringing 
about this unfortunate misunderstandin 


(AUNTIE MAME gets her purse from 


under the counter and starts off in the 
opposite direction. Thinking of a mon- 
eyless Christmas up ahead, she is sad 
and dispirited. Suddenly she remem- 
bers calls 


something and across to 


Se = 


cA 


BEAU as he disappears om the tail of 
MR, LOOMIS.) 


(calling) Don’t forget the 
little nippers 
Get 


AUNTIE MAME 


roller skates for those 


(Sniffs, then belligerently ‘em at 
Gimbels!!!!! 

(The sHoppers drift off, and lighting 
Behind the 
crowd AUNTIE MAME has slipped on a 
threadbare 


on the Macy area fades 


somewhat cloth overcoat 


We hear a legato, disconsolate “Deck 


the Halls” as a spot follows MAME 


downhearted and desolate.) 


SCENE 11 


The Beekman Place apartment lights up 
softly. Some of the furnishings and exr- 
pensive hangings are gone.. There 


Sa 


Christmas tree. YOUNG PAT is just finish- 


ing decorating it 


Moving continuously from the previous 


scene, AUNTIE MAME walks into the 


apartment, stands looking at YOUNG PAT 


and the grubby little tree 


YOUNG PAT turns and sees her 


what would those little nippers think if their Uncle Beau sent ' 
a Christmas present co-llect on de-livery 


~ 





YOUNG PAT: Auntie Mame! Gee, I didn’t 
expect you home so soon. 


AUNTIE MAME: Well, they kinda gave me 
my Christmas vacation a little bit early. 
But I'm glad, really. Because now it fits 
with your vacation—and we won't have 
to miss even a day together. 


YOUNG PAT: How do you like the tree? 
I decorated it myself. Aren’t you sur- 
prised? 

(AUNTIE MAME sinks down on an otto- 


man and involuntarily her hand covers 
her face.) 


AUNTIE MAME: It’s beautiful, dear, it’s 
simply beautiful. 


(She chokes up. younc pat, fully 
aware of her low spirits, determines 
to cheer her up. He reaches behind 
the tree for an oblong jeweler’s pack- 
age.) 


YOUNG PAT: I’m going to give you your 
Christmas present right now. You don’t 
even have to wait till Christmas morn- 
ing. (He hands it to her.) Here. Open it. 


(Really speechless, AUNTIE MAME un- 
wraps the tissue.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Patrick! Where did you 
get the money? 


= 2OUNG PAT: Mr. Leavitt at the Pawn 


Shop gave me a very good price for my 
microscope and my hockey stick. 


AUNTIE MAME: Patrick! 


YOUNG PAT: I was getting kinda tired of 
microbes. 


(AUNTIE MAME opens the package and 
holds up a rhinestone bracelet in ex- 
cellent taste. She shakes her head 
with dazed happiness.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Oh, my. 
YouNG PAT: They’re not quite diamonds. 


AUNTIE MAME: Oh, darling, that’s the 
most beautiful bracelet I've ever owned 
(She kisses him.) 

YOUNG PAT: Wiggle it! (She does. No 
sound.) See. It doesn’t make any noise 
I told the man you had to have a quiet 
one—for when you go on the stage 
again. (She puts it on. He helps her 
fasten the clasp.) And when you wear 
it with your mink coat—why, nobody 
will ever know you work at Macy’s! 


AUNTIE MAME: I've given up Macy’s, 
dear. And my mink coat is down at 
Mr. Leavitt’s with your hockey stick. 
(AUNTIE MAME gets up and shakes the 
depression as if she were discarding a 
garment, Calling.) Norah! Ito! If we're 
going to have Christmas, let’s have it all 
the way around. (She goes to a drawer 
and takes out several small bores.) 


(NORAH and ITO come on, ITO drawing 
on his house coat.) 


1To: Yes, Missy Dennis? 
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(AUNTIE MAME hands each of them a 
package.) 
AUNTIE MAME: Merry Christmas every- 
body. 


NORAH: But it isn’t until Tuesday, mum. 


1To: Miss Dennis get mixed up with 
calendar again. Not Christmas yet. 


AUNTIE MAME: Well, we need it now—so 
let’s go ahead and have it. (They start 
to unwrap their packages eagerly.) I 
did want to pay you some of your back 
salary, but— 


NORAH: Now, not another word about it, 
mum. You know we wouldn’t think of 
leavin’ you. 


1To: (cheerfully) No place else get job 
anyhow. (To lifts out an inexpensive 
wrist watch.) Ohhhhh. 


AUNTIE MAME: It isn’t seventeen jewels, 
Ito—but I'm not sure that time is worth 
all that decoration these days 


1To: Thank you, Missy. 


(NORAH opens a bor of perfume, col- 
ogne, and bath salts, unscrews and 
smells each one.) 


NORAH: It’s so French-smellin’! I'll be 
the most aromatic thing on Beekman 
Place. 
(vounGc pat has been wrestling with 
the suit bor. Now he has it open and 
he holds up a pair of long pants.) 


younc Pat: Golly! Long pants! At last 
(Eagerly.) Can I try ‘em on, Auntie 
Mame? Right now? 


AUNTIE MAME: Right now. 
(vounc Pat dashes upstairs. 


ITO and NORAH exchange glances, then 
decide to speak.) 


NORAH: Well, we got a little present for 
you, too, mum—lIto and me. Now I hope 
you're not gonna be angry for what we 
done. 


(ITO scampers out, reappearing almost 
immediately with something behind 
his back.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Just what is it you have 
done? 


NORAH: (blurts it out) Well, Ito had a 
bit of money put by—and so did I—for 
a rainy day, you might say. But we both 
figgered it couldn’t get much wetter 
than it is right now. 


1ro: We pay grocery and butcher bill 
(He hands her a whole sheaf of bills 
speared on a nail.) Now Mr. Schultz no 
give nasty look with lamb chops. 


(AUNTIE MAMES sinks to the ottoman in 
unbelieving gratitude. She stares at 
the spiked bills, which look like a 
ragged miniture Christmas tree.) 


AUNTIE MAME: (moved deeply) You're 
both so dear to me. I'll pay you back 
someday—if I ever can. You know I 
will. 


(NORAH comes toward her, gently.) 


NORAH: You're a lovin’ woman, mum 
You're odd, but you're lovin’! And all 
we wish is you could find a man. As 
wonderful and lovin’ and fine a gentle- 
man as you are a fine lady. (Thinking.) 
Whatever happened to that nice Mr 
Lindsay Woolsey? He was a dear soul 


AUNTIE MAME: He was a dear man, Nor- 
ah. But I sent him away. I said no so 
many times when I had money, 1 
couldn't say yes when I went broke. 


(At this moment, YOUNG PAT comes 
down the stairs bursting with pride 
in his first long pants. He beams.) 


YOUNG PAT: Look! 


(AUNTIE MAME rises and crosses to the 
landing where he stands--almost as 
tall as she is.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Besides, I have my own 
fine gentleman, Norah. (She holds up 
her wrist.) Who buys me diamonds 
(Smiling.) Or “almost” diamonds. (In 
apparent high spirits, AUNTIE MAME 
moves blithely to the radio and snaps it 
on.) What we need now is some music 


—some Christmas carols! 


(The radio squeals a little as she 
spins the dial through some spot an- 
nouncements—finally coming to rest 
on a chorale version of “Deck the 


Halls with Boughs of Holly.’ 


AUNTIE MAME starts to sing and directs 
the others to join in with her—which 
they do, enthusiastically joining hands 


and dancing in a circle.) 


ALL: (singing) “Deck the halls with 
boughs of holly 

Fa-la-la-la-la 

"Tis the season to be jolly, 

Fa-la-la-la-la 


la-la-la-la 


la-la-la-la.” 


(AUNTIE MAME begins to break up. She 
turns away from the others, trying to 
conceal her tears. This is no season for 


her to be jolly 


PAT, NORAH, and 1To rally around try- 


ing to comfort her.) 


YOUNG PAT: (hugging her) Don't cry, 
Auntie Mame! Please don’t cry 


AUNTIE MAME: (trying to dry her tears) 
Oh, hell, we don’t even have any 
Kleenex! (But Noran offers her apron 
to AUNTIE MAME, and she uses it to wipe 
away the tears. The doorbell chimes 
1To starts for the door. AUNTIE MAME 
turns to 1To.) If that’s Santa Clause, tell 
him we've already had it. 

(1T0 ushers in the rubicund but ap- 

ologetic figure of BEAUREGARD BURNSIDE 

He takes over in a generous and ex- 


pansive way, hardly giving anyone 
else an opportunity to speak.) 


BEAU: Ma’am, you don’t know how 
happy I am to see you. 


AUNTIE MAME: (uncertainly) Well, I 
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BEAU: (doffing his wide-brimmed hat) 
Little lady, do you know I've been 
skittlin’ all over town trying to find 
you? Do you realize there are ninety- 
seven Dennises in the Man-hattan Di- 
rectory? And I was beginning to worry 
you might live in that place over there 
called “Brooklyn.” 


AUNTIE MAME: But why did you—? 


BEAU: I came to apologize. I told ‘em 
right out it was all their fault, those 
Macy folk. A lady with your charm and 
refinement should have an executive 
position with a lot of hired help to 
rassle with all them pesky writin’ and 
figurin’ details. (He starts toward the 
door.) Will you excuse me a second, 
ma’am, while I skittle out and pay that 
cab driver so he can go home to his 
family? 


AUNTIE MAME: (stunned) You left a taxi 


meter running—in the middle of the 
Depression? 


(BEAU raises his hand in a benedic- 


tron.) 


BEAU: Ma’am, when you're in oil, a stock 
market crash is somebody else’s noise 
(AUNTIE MAME is nonplused.) And if you 
wouldn't consider me pre-sumptious, I'd 
be most honored if you'd let me squire 
you out to dinner tonight 


AUNTIE MAME: No, thank you, we're just 
having a Christmas celebration, and I 


can't leave my little family 


BEAU: Ma'am, I like that, I like a woman 


who has feelin’s about family. Why, I’ve 
got practically every kind of relative 


invented. You oughta come down 
Georgia-way and meet ‘em all one day 


You'd just love Peckerwood 


AUNTIE MAME: Peckerwood? Who's 


Peckerwood? 


BEAU: Why, that’s the name of my little 
ol’ plantation. (He turns and takes in 
PAT, NORAH, and ITO in an expansive ges- 
ture.) Bring your little family along 
to dinner, ma'am; the more the merrier! 


(AUNTIE MAME is still spinning from 
the speed of all this.) 


AUNTIE MAME: But I'm not really 


dressed 


BEAU: (at the door) You look just fine 
to me, ma’‘am. A little powder on your 
nose, and you're just fine. I'll tell that 
taxi to wait 


(BEAU exits, They all look at one an- 


other in excited bewilderment.) 
YOUNG PAT: He's nice—I like him! 
AUNTIE MAME: Shh! 


NORAH: Marry him, mum! The minute 


he asks you! 
AUNTIE MAME: Norah, for God's sake! 


YouNG PAT: What's his name, Auntie 
Mame? You don’t even know his name 
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AUNTIE MAME: (wisely) Yes, I do. Fam- 
ily, we are about to break bread with 
Beauregard Jackson Picket Burnside! 
(NoRAH and To laugh delightedly 
Swiftly AUNTIE MAME goes into action.) 
Norah, get your coat. Ito change your 
jacket. Where’s my bag? (She powders 
her nose as everyone flies around get- 
ting ready to go out.) Patrick, wear 
your scarf—it’s cold outside. 


(NORAH comes back in a scrubby cloth 
coat, carrying a corsage. She hands it 
to AUNTIE MAME.) 


NORAH: I was going to give you this wee 
thing at dinner 


AUNTIE MAME: (she pulls an ornament 
off the tree and pins it on NORAH’s coat) 


Here's one for you, too 


(YOUNG PAT appears in overcoat and 
muffler, and races for the door.) 


YOUNG PAT: (excitedly) Come on! We 
hadn’t ought to keep Mr. Burnside 
waiting! 


(1TO returns in a black alpaca coat.) 


1To: (beaming) Me never believe in 
Santa Claus. Me beginning: to change 
mind. 


AUNTIE MAME: Well, I never expected 
Santa Claus to have a Southern accent 


(They all tear out the door, AUNTIE 
MAME bringing up the rear.) 


ANNOUNCER: (through the radio) Merry 
Christmas from Manny, Moe, and Jack, 
your credit clothier! 


AUNTIE MAME: (magnanimously, in a 
rich Southern accent) Merry Christmas 
to you-all, Manny, Moe and Jack! And 
a happy little ol’ New Year! (She ezits 
after the others, and the lights fade.) 


SCENE 12 


There is drippy Southern music. We 
bleed through the scrim to the pictur- 
esque tableau of the white-columned 
portico of the Burnside Mansion at 
Peckerwood, with the aristocracy of 
Oglethorpe County posed gracefully on 
the lawn awaiting the arrival of AUNTIE 
MAME, The scrim parts, and the stage 
comes alive with a twittering crowd of 
Southern belles and Georgia gentlemen, 
all dressed in Sunday best. A few wide 
white steps lead up to a veranda and 
a twin-leafed practical door. The front 
area is the lawn of Peckerwood, filled 
with bluegrass and bluebloods. 


This is a gathering of the clan to give 
the 0.0. to UNCLE BEAU’s Yankee girl 
fr end. The tone is roughly the same as 
that with which General Sherman was 
received in Atlanta seventy years before. 


Prominent im the crowd ts COUSIN JEF- 
FERSON DAVIS CLAY PICKETT, who booms 
like the cannons at Fort Sumter. 


COUSIN FAN, a fussy, insecure poor rela- 
tive, emerges from the house and twit- 
ters ineffectually around the veranda. 


COUSIN JEFF: Must be somethin’ mighty 
special about this Dennis woman if’n 
Beau skittles her all the way down here 
from New York City. (Turns to the 
veranda.) Mornin’, Cousin Fan 


COUSIN FAN: Peculiar mornin’, Cousin 
Jeff. Mighty peculiar, Is it generally 
known that Beau and his lady friend 
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have a child with ’em?’ 


(There are gasps, and a general re- 


action of shocked asotnishment.) 
COUSIN JEFF: No-o-o-o! 


COUSIN FAN: Don’t think it’s what you’re 
thinkin’. The boy’s thirteen, and Beau’s 
only known her since Christmas. (There 
is an air of disappointment at this. cou- 
SIN FAN sniffs.) Besides—she hain’t even 
met Mother Burnside yet 


(There is an eager reaction among 


the clan.) 


COUSIN JEFF: Ho-ho. Seems as if we're 


all right on time to see the fireworks. 


COUSIN FAN: Well, you all know what a 
delicate di-gestive system Mother Burn- 
side has. (She rolls her eyes upward 
JEFF turns confidentially to his wife.) 


COUSIN JEFF: Ho-ho. When she gets riled 
ain’t nobody in the State of: Georgia- 
maybe in the whole Confederacy—can 
out-burp Mother Burnside. 


(The genteel chitchat freezes sudden- 
ly as SALLY CATO MACDOUGAL floats in 
This is a peaches-and-cream Southern 
belle. Every eye is on her. She is fol- 
lowed by her grubby little brother, 
EMORY, who is about YOUNG PAT’s age.) 


SALLY CATO: Well, now- 


COUSIN JEFF 
Dougal! 


Why, Sally Cato Mac- 


SALLY CATO: Hello, Jeff honey. 


COUSIN FAN: Didn't rightly ’spect you to 
be comin’ round for the doin’s 


SALLY: (dripping sweetness) Why, how- 
ever could I manage to stay away 
when our own dear Beau is bringin’ his 
little Yankee friend back down here to 
Peckerwood? Why, I wouldn’t feel like 
a true daughter of the South if I didn’t 
ooze out all the hospitality that’s just 
simmerin’ in my inners! 


COUSIN JEFF: You're a bighearted wo- 
man, Sally Cato. 


SALLY: (fluttery) Well, now, jus’ be- 
cause Beauregard and me been engaged 
since grammar school don’t mean I re- 
frain from wishin’ him and his new- 


found friend every happiness. 


(YOUNG PAT comes running on. He is 
slightly Lord Fauntleroyed. He stops 
short when he sees the crowd of 
people.) 
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Yyounc PAT: My Auntie Mame—Miss 
Dennis, I mean—she says she'll be here 
in just a minute. 


(SALLY CATO smiles lovingly at YOUNG 
PAT.) 


SALLY: Well now—what a lovable, gen- 
teel little gentleman. (She call to her 
brother gutterally.) Emory, come on 
over here. (Back to younc PaT.) You 
and my little brother are gonna get 
along like a pair of colts in a pasture. 
I can just tell. (She hits Emory with 
her umbrella, then flutters among the 
guests. EMORY sullenly faces YOUNG PAT.) 


emMoRY: What’s your name, Yankee boy? 
YOUNG PAT: Patrick Dennis 


emory: If ya gimme a dime, I'll take 
you down to my shanty and show ya 
my dirty pitchas 


YOUNG PAT: Maybe I'd better not—right 
now. (Making conversation.) Your sis- 
ter’s nice. 


EMORY: (incredulous) Nice? You're 
plumb crazy. They teach ya to spell up 


there, Yankee boy? 
YOUNG PAT: Sure 


EMORY: (lowering his voice) My sister 
is a B-I-T-C-H 


(There is a clatter and rumble from 
within the portals of Peckerwood 
MOTHER BURNSIDE’s gravelly baritone 
is raised in acid invective.) 


MOTHER BURNSIDE’S VOICE: (off) Where's 
my soda tablets? What son of a no- 
good-hound-dog stole my soda tablets? 


BEAU’s volIce: (also from off) They’re 
right in your lap, Mother 


(All turn toward the double doors, 
which COUSIN FAN opens timidly. BEAU 
pushes a wheel chair on to the ver- 
arda; in the wheel chair sits MOTHER 
BURNSIDE, a beady-eyed, 
woman built along the lines of a Gen- 
eral Electric refrigerator. Dressed all 
in black, she looks like a cross be- 
tween Caligula and a cockatoo, Every- 
body proffers a tentative greeting.) 


im periou Ss 


MOTYER BURNSIDE: Beauregard, when you 
gonna trot out that New York filly? 
(Her beady eyes scan the assemblage 
contemptuously.) All I can see around 
here is family. 


ALL: Mornin’, Mother Burnside 


MOTHER BURNSIDE: (suddenly brightens) 
‘Ceptin’ you, Sally Cato. Still paintin’ 
your fingernails? 


SALLY: You're lookin’ cute as a bug, 
Miz Burnside. (MOTHER BURNSIDE burps.) 
Well, welcome home, Beau darlin”! 


BEAU (uncomfortably) Hello there, 


Sally Cato 


MOTHER BURNSIDE: (to BEAU, wagging her 
head) When we got peaches right there, 
ripe for the pickin’, I cain’t see why any 
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man would go hankerin’ after some 
Northern alligator pear. (She clasps a 
hand to her stomach, as if a gastric 
eruption were about to take place.) 


BEAU: (worried) Now, now, Mama—let’s 
keep our hominy grits goin’ the right 
way! (He calls off.) Mame? Mame 
honey, we're all out here, waitin’ for 
you. 

AUNTIE MAME’S VOICE: (from off. Calls, 
Ah'm 
comin’, Beau-sugah. Ah’m just bustin’ 
to meet yoah sweet little ol’ mothah! 
(MAME swirls on, wearing a hoop skirt 
and looking very much like Scarlet 
O’Hara. She stops, with a little gasp.) 


Southern as a candied yam) 


BEAU: Mother, may I present Miss Mame 
Dennis? 
(AUNTIE MAME falters only for a frac- 
tion of a second, then advances up the 
steps of the veranda and takes MOTHER 
BURNSIDE’s leathery hand.) 
AUNTIE MAME: I don’t mind sayin’, Miz 
Burnside, you're everything I ever ex- 
pected and quite a bit more 


(MOTHER BURNSIDE burps.) 


BEAU: (waving across the lawn) And 
these are all my kinfolk. That’s my cou- 
sin, Jefferson Davis Clay Pickett; his 
wife; Cousin Fan; Aunt Euphemia; 
Uncle Moultrie; Lizzie Beaufort—you'll 
get to know ‘em all. You'll be first- 
namin’ each other soon as we pour an- 
other gallon o’ bourbon into the punch 
bowl! (BEAU exits into the house.) 


AUNTIE MAME: I cain’t tell you how 
chowmin’ it is to meet all of you-all! 
(This doesn’t sound quite right to her, 
but she carries it off nicely.) 


(SALLY swoops up, taking MAME’sS 
hands with a gush of affection.) 


SALLY: And I’m Sally Cato MacDougal 
I could just tell from the first instant I 
set eyes on you that we was gonna be 
the closest of bosom friends, Mame 
May I call you Mame? 


AUNTIE MAME: Please do 


SALLY: You call me “Sally Cato,” heah? 
-All my most intimate friends do 


(Several glances are exchanged 
AUNTIE MAME is completely taken in.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Why, that’s awfully kind 
of you, Sally Cato. 


SALLY: Was it horses brought you and 
Beauregard together? 


AUNTIE MAME: (blankly) Horses? 


SALLY: Well, I can’t imagine Beau even 
lookin’ at a lady who wasn’t practically 
bawn on a horse. 


AUNTIE MAME: (laying it on) Oh, I just 
love riding. Up in New York hardly a 
day goes by that I don’t have the sadd— 
the boots on. Up every morning at the 
crack of dawn for a brisk canter through 
Centra! Park. 


SALLY: Well, now—that settles it. Here 
I've been wrackin’ my poor brain tryin’ 
to figure what special I could do to let 
you know how I feel about your bein’ 
down here. And what could be better 
than a hunt! 


AUNTIE MAME: (paling a little) A hunt?? 


SALLY: (raisiing her voice) Listen, eva- 
bodeh! Beauregard’s gone and surprised 
us all! It seems Miz Dennis here is a 
prominent North’n horsewoman. 


AUNTIE MAME 
on this) Well, I wouldn'i say prominent 
—No, I'm not prominent. 


(trying to put the brakes 


SALLY: (barreling on) So natcherly we'll 
have to have a hunt! Dawn, tomorrow 
morning! And evabody’s invited! (She 
turns brightly to AUNTIE MAME.) Won't 
we have the lark, all of us—at sunup 
leapin’ over those hedges, jumpin’ over 
those river gaps, the hounds yappin, 
around those boulders—(AUNTIE MAME 
steadies herself against one of the col- 
umns.) I tell you, Mame, every eye in 
this county is going to be on you to- 
morrow mornin’! 


AUNTIE MAME: (thinking fast) If I'd only 


known. You see, I didn’t bring down 


any of my ridin’ togs 


SALLY: Don’t you worry, Mame child 
I've got dozens of things you could 


wear. What's your shoe size? 


(MAME tries to draw her feet under 
her skirt.) 


AUNTIE MAME: (lying) Three-B 


SALLY: Marvelous. Same as I wear. I 


can even fit you out with boots 


AUNTIE MAME: (weakly) I don’t know if 


Beau would want me to 


SALLY (barreling on) You do ride 


astride, Mame dear? 


AUNTIE MAME: (a hopeful gleam in her 
eyes) No, no. Sidesaddle—always. Dad- 
dy, the Colonel, insisted that I learn it 
He said it was the only way for a true 
lady to ride. So graceful. Silly of him, 
of course, because nobody rides side- 
saddle these days, but it’s the only way 
I know how. (She sighs, pleased with 
herself.) 


SALLY: (purring) Now, isn’t that grand! 
I just happen to have a little old side- 


saddle that'll do you fine 


(BEAU comes out on the lawn again, 
carrying a trayful of punch glasses 
Graciously he passes them around to 
the guests.) 


BEAU: Refreshment, ladies? 


(MAME drinks a whole punch cup at 
one gulp.) 


SALLY: Beau darlin’, we’re havin’ our- 
selves a hunt! At dawn tomorrow! And 
you want to hear somethin’ fantastic? 
Your sweet little Yankee girl is gonna 


ride sidesaddle. 
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BEAU: I won't allow it! It’s too danger- 
ous. 


SALLY: But, darlin’, she’s insisted. 


BEAU: Well, anything Mame says she 
can do, she can do. I tell you—this is an 
amazing woman. 


(MAME quickly downs a second drink.) 


SALLY CATO: Oh, Mame sugah—lI’m just 
goin’ to hold my breath until dawn to- 
morrow. 


AUNTIE MAME: Do that, honey. 


(The lights fade.) 


SCENE 13 


The lighting makes a transition to dawn 
In the distance a grumpy rooster crows 
The lights come up on one of the side 
areas, which is the bedroom of the 
bridal cottage. AUNTIE MAME is behind a 
screen, struggling into riding gear 
YOUNG PAT has a book in his hand 


AUNTIE MAME: Stop looking at the pic- 
tures and read it to me, darling; I'm 
listening 


(YOUNG PAT sits backward on a chair 
and turns to the opening page.) 


younc PAT: “How to Ride a Horse.” 
(She is struggling to get into a pair of 
borrowed riding boots. youNG PAT begins 
to read.) It says you should always get 


on a horse from the left side 


AUNTIE MAME: Your left side or the 
horse’s left side? 


YOUNG PAT: It doesn’t say, Listen to this 
(He reads.) “Whenever a rider ap- 
proaches a strange mount”—I guess that 
means the horse—“he should fix the 
animal in the eye with a masterful gaze 
For a horse can detect the slightest in- 
dication of trepidation.” (He breaks off.) 
What's “trepidation”? 

AUNTIE MAME: That’s what your Auntie 


Mame's got a bad case of right now 
Go on, dear, go on. 


younc pat: “The horse is extremely 


sensitive 
AUNTIE MAME: Where?????? 


YOUNG PAT: There are some peachy pic- 
tures in this book about how to jump 
over fences. It says you should lean 


AUNTIE MAME: If anybody does any lean- 
ing, it’s gotta be the horse. (She tries 
vainlytopull on one of the boots. After 
a painful groan, she stops, closes her 
eyes, and mutters something inarticulate 


under her breath.) 


younc pat: What did you say, Auntie 
Mame? 


AUNTIE MAME: I'm not talking to you, 
my little love. I’m talking to God. (She 
emerges in riding skirt and tight boots 
She can hardly walk.) I think Sally 
Cato left a foot in this one. 


YOUNG PAT: I'll help you (AUNTIE MAME 
sits on the beflowered bed and Part tries 
to shove the boot on.) 


AUNTIE MAME: So this is what they call 
“dying with your boots on.” 


YOUNG PAT: (sympathetically) Why are 
you going through all this, Auntie 
Mame? 


AUNTIE MAME: (distantly) Darling, if I 
can only snag you an Uncle Beau, all 
our problems will be solved. (She 
makes a wistful half smile.) Besides, 
there’s one other extremely minor, rela- 
tively unimportant little old thing: I 
happen to be in love with him 

(younG PAT laughs happily.) 
YOUNG PAT: Has he asked you anything 
yet? 
AUNTIE MAME: (shaking her head) No 
But he wouldn’t have brought us down 
here—if he didn’t intend to. 


(There is a knock at the door.) 


BEAU: (from off) Are you dressed yet, 
Mame, honey? 


(YOUNG PAT quickly hides the book 
behind him.) 
AUNTIE MAME: Oh, come in, Beau darlin’ 
(He enters resplendent in a red riding 
habit. He has several cameras draped 
about his neck.) Oh my, how handsome 
you look 


BEAU: Likewise, Mame. Hold it! (MAME 
strikes a fancy pose. He snaps a pic- 
ture.) You are now im-mortalized in 
cell-you-loid. (He turns to YOUNG PAT.) 
Would you excuse us for a_ second, 
young fella? There’s something I want 
to talk to your Auntie Mame about. 


YOUNG PAT: (obligingly) Oh, sure. (He 


scoots out of the room.) 


BEAU: (taking a deep breath) Mame, 
what I've got to say, I've got to say fast, 
a-fore that huntin’ horn blows. And 
talkin’ fast is somethin’ that don’t come 
easy to a South’n gentleman. 


Then talk slow, Beau 


darlin’—I can listen fast. 


UNTIE MAME 


(BEAU takes her hand.) 


BEAU: I consider myself a very lucky 
man. It was luck that made me smell 
oil when I was walkin’ across that soy- 
bean patch Cousin Marvin left me. And 
it was just pure dumb Georgia luck that 
roller-skated us together last Christmas 


AUNTIE MAME: (hanging on every word) 
I feelsthe same way, Beau dear. Go on 
(He kneels.) 


BEAU: Mame, honey—what I want to ask 
you is—(He is beginning to get red- 
faced.) Would you—Could you—That is, 
might you— (She turns away coyly. The 
hunting horn sounds blatantly, off. BEAU 
reacts like a fireman who has heard the 
bell. He drops MAMeE’s hand abruptly.) 
To the hounds! 


(He bolts off eagerly. Mame is left 
alone in the bedroom.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Hounds! Sons-of-bitches 


(Her shoulders sag as the lights fade. 
The bedroom is scrimmed out in the 
momentary darkness, and then the 
lights come up on the portico, columns, 
and front lawn of Peckerwood.) 


SCENE 14 


The red-coated huntsman comes on and 
blows another blast on the hunting horn 


BEAU and COUSIN JEFF come on, ready for 
the hunt. 


BEAU: (taking a deep breath of morning 
air) Can’t wait to get on the trail of that 
fox. We got a fox, ain’t we Jeff? 


JEFF: Had to use that spare one we was 
keepin’ in the cellar of the icehouse 
He’s a mite moth-eaten, but he’ll do 


(SALLY CATO comes on, assured in her 
riding habit. She crosses right to BEAU 
and fiddles with his ascot.) 


SALLY: Beau darlin’—now, ain’t you just 
the handsomest little old thing 


BEAU: (embarrassed) Aw-w-w, Sally 
Cato. (Turns, searchingly.) Hope we 
got Mame a nice piece of horseflesh. 


SALLY: (patting sBEeAu’s lapel cozily) 
Don’t you worry one minute "bout your 
sweet little ol’ Northern gal. I puhson- 
ally picked her mount, I’ve seen to it 
that she’s gonna be took care of just 
fine. (She smiles at him with every 
tooth in her head.) 


BEAU: You're a bighearted woman, Sally 
Cato. (There is a gentle whinny from 


off. BEAU crosses, calling to the grooms.) 
Hold her steady, boy! (Reaches in his 
pocket.) I got a lump of sugar for you, 
Brown Beauty, old girl! (He goes off, 
and we hear him mounting—the creak 
of leather and pawing in the gravel.) 


BEAU’S VOICE: (to the horse, amiably) 
Hup—hup. Atta girl! 


(SALLY CATO slaps her whip on the 
ground and laughs. 


(AUNTIE MAME comes out of the house, 
followed by younc pat. She’s putting 
up a brave front, and he is still reaa- 
ing from the book, instructing her 
She actually manages to smile at 
SALLY CATO as she tries to fake the 
walk and stance of an experienced 
horsewoman.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Mornin’, Sally Cato. 


SALLY: (sweetly) Mornin’, Mame dear 
How unusual you look. (Calls off.) You 
can bring up Miss Dennis’ horse now, 
boys. (Back to mame.) He’s the most 
special thing in mah stable; evahbody 
talks about him. What an exhilaratin’ 
day we're gonna have. (She starts off 
toward the mounting block offstage.) 
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AUNTIE MAME: Just a minute, Sally Cato 
wouldn't my horse like it if I called 
him by his name? What's his name? 


SALLY: (smiling) Lightin’ Rod 


(SALLY CATO goes off. AUNTIE MAME 
looks struck.) 


GIRL: Mawnin’, Miss Dennis. (She skips.) 


\UNTIE MAME: Mawnin’! Mawnin’! (She 
imitates the girl’s skip.) 


YOUNG PAT: (concerned) Auntie Mame 
—could you maybe 
ankle—quick? 


sprain your 


AUNTIE MAME: (grimly) I've got to go 
through with it. I can’t be a disgrace to 
Beau in front of all his people 


(There is a fierce whinnying off, and 
wild stomping. 


Two Grooms back onto the stage in 
panic ;one has his upstage hand hidden 
in his coat. 


There is a babble of voices, onstage and 
off.) 

voices: Ho! Rein him up. Stand clear of 

that horse, boy. Steady, steady! 
(AUNTIE MAME stares off, horrified.) 


AUNTIE MAME: 
that horse’s name isn’t 


Rod? 


(dry-throated) That— 
Lightnin’ 


GROOM 
Rod. 


(nods portentously) Lightnin’ 


(Again the offstage horse thunders a 
whinny and paws the gravel.) 


AUNTIE MAME: (swallows) Maybe if I 
gave him a lump of sugar, it would 


(The Groom lifts up his bandaged 
hand.) 


croom: I wouldn’t try it if I was you, 
ma’am. 


(maME kisses pat good-by, then edges 
toward the offstage animal, trying to 
stare it down.) 


AUNTIE MAME: (muttering to herself) 
“Fix the animal in the eye with a mas- 
terful gaze—” (She goes off like Sidney 
Carton en route to the guillotine. There 
is more pawing and whinnying, accom- 
panied by shouts and grunts, as she pre- 
sumably manages to get aboard the 
horse.) 


(YOUNG PAT watches with horrified 
fascination. 


COUSIN FAN helps on the bloodthirsty 
figure of MOTHER BURNSIDE, who has a 
pair of field glasses. She sits in the 
rocker.) 


MOTHER BURNSIDE: (looking down toward 
where the horse is stomping) Naow, 
that is what I call a spirited animule! 
(AUNTIE MAME, off, lets out a fading 
scream, as the horse hoofs gallop away 
MOTHER BURNSIDE waves a dirty old lace 
handkerchief delightedly.) Good-by, 
Yankee Girl! 
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(The HUNTSMAN’s horn sounds off, and 
the hunt is evidently in progress. 


MOTHER BURNSIDE glues the field glasses 
to her eyes. She rocks delightedly 
through the following. 


EMORY dashes on, YOUNG PAT has leaped 
up onto the veranda and watches tip- 
toe, clutching one of the columns 
EMORY rushes up to him and grabs his 
arm.) 


Emory: Hey, Yankee Boy! I seen ‘em 
sidesaddlin’ up Lightnin’ Rod. Your 
aunt ain’t plannin’ to ride him, is she? 


younc paT: Plannin’? Look! 
(emory climbs the other column.) 
EMORY: Kee-ripes. Look at ‘em go 


younc pat: Auntie Mame! Fall off! Fall 

off! 
(The sound of progressing hunt comes 
from three staggered speakers on the 
balcony rail. We hear stereophonically 
the yapping of the dogs and the 
pounding of horses’ hoofs and the oc- 
casional bleat of the HUNTSMAN’s horn 


MOTHER BURNSIDE’s field glasses follow 
the action and she rocks vigorously 
with grisly good humor, punctuated 
by burps.) 


MOTHER BURNSIDE: Cleared the first 
hedgerow and not a broken leg yit! 
Look at ‘em go! What's she comin’ back 
this way for? That fool Yankee girl's 
got ‘em goin’ in circles. (YOUNG PAT, 
EMORY, COUSIN FAN, MOTHER BURNSIDE, and 
two of the Grooms are watching in fas- 
cinated horror.) Get out of my flower 
garden. Keep them damn horses out of 
my Bougainvillia. Look out fer that yar 
flood wall! 


YounG PaT: Lean, Auntie Mame—lean! 


(COUSIN FAN and YOUNG PAT cover their 
eyes—then peek out, fearing the 
worst.) 


MOTHER BURNSIDE: Gol dang if that Yan- 
kee gal didn’t sail right over it! No 
hands! 


croom: She's passin’ everybody! 


MOTHER BURNSIDE: She’s passin’ the Mas- 
tuh of the Hounds! (She puts down the 
glasses angrily.) Mighty bad form, pass- 
in’ the Mastuh! (The glasses go up 
again and sweep along, following the 
action.) 


YouNG PAT: She’s passin’ the dogs! 


MOTHER BURNSIDE: (astounded) Mother 
of Jefferson Davis, she’s passin’ the for! 


(MOTHER BURNSIDE rocks as if she her- 
self were in the saddle. Off, we hear 
the wheezing of a Model-A Ford ap- 
proaching at top speed, honking, and 
screeching of brakes. There is a car- 
door slam off, and the vet rushes on 
He has a gun in a holster, and his 
face is livid with rage.) 


VET: (roaring accusation) Miz Burnside! 
Is that hawse out thar Lightnin’ Rod??? 


MOTHER BURNSIDE: (delighted) Suah 
looks like it. (To the vet.) But we won't 
need a hawse doctah around here to- 
day. We're gonna need the othah kind! 


veET: (thundering) Plain premeditated 
murdah, that’s what it is! 


(He points toward the progressing 
fox hunt, which has apparently zig- 
zagged several times across the field 
of vision from the portico. Suddenly 
MOTHER BURNSIDE stops rocking and 
leans forward. Now all the watchers 


freeze, staring dead-front in horror 


The sound of hoofs, hounds, and cries 
grow louder, as if the hunting party 


were advancing straight upon them.) 


MOTHER BURNSIDE: (shrieks) That damn 
Yankee Girl is leadin’ 'em straight into 
the livin’ room! 


(But it is a near miss. All eyes swing 
toward offstage the opposite side on 
which the vet's car is parked. The 
noise of the approaching hunt grows 
louder still 
YOUNG PAT covers his eyes. COUSIN FAN 
shrieks. MOTHER BURNSIDE braces one 
leg against the railing.) 
VET: (screaming, his arms raised) Watch 
out—my flivvah’s parked in back of 
them begonia bushes! That’s caounty 
property! That's 
GrRooM: Rein her in! 
(There's a 


against glass and tin; there is the out- 


mighty crash of hoofs 


raged “Ah-oo-gah” of an old Ford 
horn, which subsides into a dying 


gasp.) 


YOUNG PAT: (cries out) Auntie Mame''''' 


(Almost as if hurtled onto the stage 


AUNTIE MAME staggers forward 


She is windblown and disheveled. In 
one hand she has the broken steering 
wheel from the vet's car. She is hold- 
ing something in her other hand, but 
it is hidden behind the folds of her 
skirt.) 

MOTHER BURNSIDE: What happened to the 


°° 


fox 


AUNTIE MAME: (holding aloft the limp 


fur piece that was once a fox) Trampled 
him to death! 


(The others from the hunt begin to 
pour on, babbling with astonishment, 
congratulating the dazed AUNTIE MAME 
BEAU rushes up to her.) 


BEAU: Are you all right, Mame honey? 
When I saw that crazy hawse crash into 
that car, and you flyin’ through the 
air 
(AUNTIE MAME lamely holds up the 
steering wheel.) 


AUNTIE MAME: If I hadn’t grabbed hold 
of this, I'd be in North Carolina! 
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(SALLY CATO comes on uncertainly, But 


everybody is gathered around AUNTIE 
MAME admiringly.) 


jeFF: Soo-pub hawse-woman! Pufeckly 


soo-pub! 


VET: (turning on SALLY CATO) Sally Cato 
MacDougal, as County veterinarian, Ah 
commanded you two years ago to have 
that crazy Lightnin* Rod 
Why, she oughta have her name read 


outta huntin’ pack in the who’ 


destroyed 


every 


county 


BEAL (turning his back on SALLY CATO 


and swelling with pride close to AUNTIE 
MAME) Everybody—ah want you to meet 


my little Yankee Valkyrie! 
(They 


fst at 


embrace. The vet shakes his 


SALLY CATO 


AUNTIE MAME is mounting the steps of 


the veranda, blushing prettily at the 


flood of compliments.) 


What a that 


What a magnificent seat! 


JEFF seat woman has! 


AUNTIE with a 


the 


glances back 


Then 
skirt 


MAME 
take 


startled she touches 


back of her to see if it’s torn 


there.) 
BEAT (bounding up the stairs, stretch- 


ng out his arms) Listen, evahbodeh! I 


BEAU: Are you all right, Mame honey? When | saw that crazy hawse crash into that car, and 


(Ann Summers. Frank R 


berts 


Wa 


y 


have an announcement 
make to you-all! This 
Diana-of-the Chase is gonna 
Mrs. Beauregard Jackson Pickett Burn- 


side! 


impohtant to 
magnificent 


become 


(AUNTIE MAME tosses the fox to SALLY 
like a bridal boqquet.) 


SALLY: Emory, come on home! 


emMoRY: (happily) Hot damn! Mah sis- 
tah’s gonna bust a gut! (He skeedaddles 


off, following his sister.) 


MOTHER BURNSIDE: Well, what are you-al! 
standin’ around for?? Skittle yo’ selves 


the all 


glass o’ 


into house and we'll have a 


whisky! Come on 
(COUSIN FAN helps MOTHER BURNSIDE 
the French All 


the and 


doors 
BEAU 


back through 
congratulate beaming 
the AUNTIE 


MAME as they file into the house 


Nobody's 
YOUNG PAT, 
noticed 


beat-up but victorious 


much attention 


back 
All the guests have gone in- 
On the BEAU 
AUNTIE MAME’s hand.) 


Ah'll Mame 
For a honeymoon, we'll take a 


paying to 


and he hangs un- 


side now steps, takes 


BEAU make you happy, 


honey 
year off and go clean around the world! 


Just you and me. (He embraces her.) 


Mohr. Greer Garson. Is 


sabelle 


y 


(YOUNG PAT, hearing this, slips farther 


downstage, feeling very much alone 


AUNTIE MAME starts to go in the house 
with BEAU but suddenly she glances 
back and YOUNG 


sees PAT.) 


AUNTIE MAME: (to You go in the 
rll 


(BEAU exits 


BEAU ) 
be 
AUNTIE MAME crosses 


house, darlin’ there in just a 
minute 
quickly to YOUNG PAT, sympathetically 


Patrick, my little love 


YOUNG PAT Congratulations, 


Auntie Mame 


(softly) 


(She takes PATS hand and 


leads him to the steps, She sits, hold- 


YOUNG 


ing him, though he hangs back a bit.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Your Auntie Mame’s in 


love—and very, very happy 


YOUNG PAT: I won’t see you for a long 


time. 
But, be 
at school. And I'll write you every 
And Ill back 


even know it 


AUNTIE MAME darling, you'll 


busy 
be with 


day. I promise 


you before you Now, 
on the house and we'll 
breakfast. And you 
smile. I haven’t gone yet. Up! Up! That’s 


my boy. 


come in have 


some let me see 


(PAT manages a small smile.) 


you flyin’ through the air— 


snt. Robert nit an HW 


Zk} 





younc pat: Can I ask you just one 
question? (She nods.) How did you stay 
on that horse? 


AUNTIE MAME: It was just like the brace- 
let in New Haven: I got stuck, (She 
reaches behind her, confidentially.) But 
at the other end! 


(The laugh warmly, and AUNTIE MAME 
gives PATRICK a big hug and they go 
into the house together.) 


The curtain falls 


ACT TWO 


SCENE 1 


In the darkness we hear an uncertain 
blend of ex-boy sopranos singing the 
“St. Boniface Fight Song.” 


BOYS’ VOICES: (unseen, singing) “Fight 
fight, fight for St. Boniface, Boniface! 

We will win for St. Boniface, Boniface! 

Carry the ball over the line! 

Show ‘em what we can do! 


Fight, fight, fight for St. Boniface Blue!” 


As the music fades, the right half of the 
traveler is drawn off and lights come 
up on: 


A study room at St. Boniface Academy, 
an inset right. 


YOUNG PAT is seated at a study table 
wearing a beanie. He looks taller and 
older, but this is the same lad who gave 
AUNTIE MAME’s life a purpose and di- 
rection in Act One. But somehow the 
ingenuous charm of childhood seems to 
have worn off a bit. There is a trace of 
cockiness and conceit about YOUNG PAT 
now, and occasionally he shows a faint 
resemblance to a MR, BABCOCK who has 
been shrunk in the laundry. 


YOUNG PAT is checking over a letter he 
has written. 


YOUNG PAT: (reading) “To Mrs. Mame 
Burnside, American Express, Cairo. 
Dear Auntie Mame. It’s wonderful to 
get your letters every day. Thank you 
for the chop-sticks you sent from Yo- 
kohama. They sure come in handy. I 
guess you and Uncle Beau are enjoying 
the world all right—and vice versa.” 
(He makes an insertion in longhand.) 
Ha, ha—joke. (He continues reading.) 
“Mr. Babcock says if I work hard here 
at Saint Boniface he will enroll me at 
Rumson University, which is Mr, Bab- 
cock’s alma mater. He says I'll be 
very lucky if-I’m admitted—considering 
everything.” (He turns the page to read 
the other side.) “I plan to spend the 
holidays again with the Babcocks in 
Darien. Junior Babcock and I have 
swell times there, and I have met the 
kids from practically all the best fami- 
lies in Connecticut. Your loving nephew. 
Patrick.” 
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(As the lights fade, we hear a haunt- 
ing muezzin cry and the right half of 
the traveler closes in front of YOUNG 
Pat's study room.) 


SCENE 2 


The action is continudus, as the traveler 
opens in front of the area stage left, 
revealing: 


The Pyramids. This is an inset, with 
levels, suggesting the slope of the great 
Pyramid, with others vaguely along the 
horizon. 


We find UNCLE BEAU in a pith helmet 
and wearing a garland of Leicas and 
light meters. He has climbed above 
AUNTIE MAME to shoot down at her as 
she studies younc Pat's letter. She is 
garbed in a fetching carel driver's out- 
fit from Russek’s, and scowls slightly as 
she reads aloud. 


AUNTIE MAME: (reading) “Junior Bab- 
cock and I have swell times there, and 
I have met the kids from practically all 
the best families in Connecticut.” (She 
calls up to Beau.) Oh, dear, Beau—I 
have a feeling we should be getting 


back. 


UNCLE BEAU: (fiddling with his camera) 
Just one more shot. 


AUNTIE MAME: Home, I mean. I feel Pat- 
rick needs me. 


UNCLE BEAU: Move a little to the right, 
Mame darlin’. I'm gettin’ too much pyr- 
amid and not enough you. 


AUNTIE MAME: Beau. I do wish you'd 
stop climbing up on things, It makes 
me so nervous. 


UNCLE BEAU: Remember, the higher you 
go, the more interesting the shot. Now, 
look natural. (AUNTIE MAME strikes a 
Vogue cover pose and puts on a frozen 
smile.) Oh, that’s just fine. (He ciicks 
the picture, fussing inexpertly with the 
camera.) You know, Mame, I think 
that’s gonna turn out even better than 
the one of you standing by the ol’ Moul- 
mein Pagoda, looking eastward to the 
sea 


AUNTIE MAME: Now, you come down 
from there. (As he does, she takes his 
arm affectionately.) Little did I think 
when I married you that I was getting 
such a wonderful photographer, too. 
(Lightly.) Oh, did you remember to put 
film in the camera this time? 


UNCLE BEAU: I sure did! (He opens the 
camera to make sure, and the entire 
roll of exposed film unreels itself in the 
bright Egyptian sunlight.) Dang! 


(The lights fade, and the traveler 
closes across the Pyramid area, left. 
In the ‘momentary darkness we hear 
the strains of the Rumson University 
alma mater.) 


SCENE 3 


GLEE CLUB: (singing from off) “O, 
Rumson U, dear Rumson U, 

To you we'll e’er be staunch and true. 

And when our college days are o’er, 

We'll remember thee forever more.” 


The traveler opens on the area right, 
and the lights come up on: 


A dormitory room at Rumson Univer- 
sity. This is an inset, right. The action 
is continuous 


Several years have passed, and for the 
first time we see PATRICK DENNIS, the 
young man. He lounges casually at a 
typewriter, with textbooks littering the 
desk in front of him. However, he is en- 
gaged in the happy pastime of writing 
another letter to his AUNTIE MAME. He 
wears a beanie blazoned with the Rum- 
son “R.” He has matured into a remark- 
ably handsome, intelligent, and person- 
able young man. There’s only one 
trouble. he knows it. Pulling the letter 
from the typewriter, PATRICK reads. 


PATRICK: (reading) “To Mrs. Beaure- 
gard Jackson Pickett Burnside, care of 
American Express, Zurich, Switzerland 
Dear Auntie Mame. I think it’s great 
that you and Uncle Beau are getting an 
eighth honeymoon on your eighth an- 
niversary. Everybody here was cer- 
tainly impressed with the statue of the 
laughing Buddha you sent me from 
Siam. It was a bit large, however, to get 
through the door of the dorm 


“If you decide to go on that caravan to 
Baghdad, don’t let them give you a 
camel named ‘Lightnin’ Rod.” 


“Rumson U. is not as dull and denomi- 
national as you thought. Miss Prit- 
chard’s finishing school is nearby, and 
it’s overflowing with the prettiest debu- 
tantes you ever saw. Since’ you came 
and spent my last vacation with me, I 
have grown several more inches, my 
voice has changed several more times 
and you may not recognize what my 
glands have done to me. (He turns the 
page over.) Give Uncle Beau a kiss for 
me; Im sure he will enjoy it more com- 
ing from you since I've been shaving 
almost daily now and my beard tickles 
(A thought occurs to him and he pen- 
cils an insert into the letter.) . or 
so the debs tell me. (He chuckles at his 
own joke, then continues reading.) Say 
‘Hi’ to the Matterhorn for me. Your 
loving nephew, Patrick.” 


(The lights fade, and the traveler 
closes right. From off we hear some 


hyperbolic yodeling.) 


SCENE 4 


The Matterhorn. The levels which rep- 
resented the Pyramids have been re- 
dressed and masked to depict an Alpine 
glacier. 
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UNCLE BEAU is actually out of sight amid 
the peaks high above AUNTIE MAME, who 
is decked out in stunning fur parka, 
and reads patricx’s letter. Again, the 


action is nearly continuous 


AUNTIE MAME: (reading) Glands 

(She calls up to UNCLE BEAU, who is out 
of sight above.) Beau, I have a feeling 
that Patrick’s right on the brink of 


something 


UNCLE BEAU: (still out of sight) Just a 
little higher, and I think this is gonna 
be the best shot yet! Mame, honey, do 


you mind stepping back a bit? 


(AUNTIE MAME looks over her shoulder 
and down behind her. From the ex- 
pression on her face, we know it is 
a sheer drop of half a mile straight 
down. She calls up to BEAU, sweetly.) 


AUNTIE MAME: I'd rather not 


UNCLE BEAU: Remember, honey, the high 


shots are the best. (AUNTIE MAME starts 
to protest, but we see an ice are being 
lowered from above.) Take this, honey 


Pesky thing keeps gettin’ in my way 


AUNTIE MAME: (taking it, gingerly) No' 
Hang on to the other end, dear, for 


your balance 


UNCLE BEAU: (off stage. Calling down) 
Don't you worry, Mame—I'm as sure- 
footed as a mountain goat. Hold it—just 


like that! Steady—wait'll I refocus 


{gain MAME strikes a pose, while 
pEAU yodels blithely. But suddenly 
the yodel resolves into a thin, fading 
screan that reverberates down the 


gla er 


AUNTIE MAME: (tentatively) Beau? (The 
other end of the rope drops with limp 
significance, AUNTIE MAME looks up, hor- 


rified.) BEAU!!!!! 


(The lights fade quickly and the 


travelers close 


Melancholy voices from backstage 
hum “Massa’s in the Cold, Cold 
Ground,” with a wistful yodel in 


counterpoint 


Pinwheel 


closed travelers, suggesting a lapse of 


projections spin on the 


time.) 


SCENE 5 


The Beekman Place apartment 


There are dust covers over some of the 
chairs. LINDSAY, who is graying nicely 
into a sort of Manhattan Ronald Col- 
man, adjusts a Dictaphone. vera, who is 
now somewhere between forty and 
death, has not aged at all—due to the 
diurnal ministrations of Charles of the 
Ritz 


veRA: (looking at LinpsAy skeptically) 
What's that 


Lindsay? 


thing supposed to be, 


LinpsAY: A Dictaphone. 


vera: She'll never use it. You've lugged 
all this junk in here for nothing. 


LINDSAY: Vera.she can’t go on living in 
a vacuum. Mame’s always got to have 
a project! 


veRA: She's got a project. Now she’s the 
tragic queen, and she’s having such 
fun being miserable. All she’s done for 
two years is wander around Europe re- 
visiting the places she’s been with Beau 
Eight times she climbed that- lousy 
Matterhorn—to toss rose petals down 


the glacier. 


LINDSAY: Well, she must have loved 
him 
(VEKA starts to take off some of the 


dust covers.) 


veRA: Let’s get some more of these dust 
covers off—the place looks like the Main 
Chapel at Campbell's 


(LinpDSAY helps her.) 


LINDSAY: You know, Vera, I'm a coward 
I should’ve gone to the boat to meet 


her 


; I 


(VERA is prowling for a drink 

door buzzer rings. LINDSAY crosses 
open the door for AGNES Goot H, a low- 
dy, owl-eyed secretary who slouches 
in the foyer with a shorthand pad 


under her arm.) 


verA: I haven't seen her since I dragged 
myself over for the funeral. Wasn't it 
just like Mame to keep him till I 
there? (Looking at the label of 
lone bottle.) Southern Comfort 
well 


LINDSAY at the door, to GoocH) Oh, 


yes come in 


VERA: (turning from the bar, expectant- 
ly) Mame? 
apartment. veRA’s jaw drops.) My God, 


(cooch schlumps into the 


she can't have changed that much! 


GOOCH: (in a flat, nasal drone) I'm from 


Speed-o 
veRA: (blankly) What? 


LINDSAY: I called this secretarial service 
I want to show Mame we really mean 
business, let her know I’m really serious 


about this thing. (Turning to coocn.) 


Your name is ? 


coocx: Agnes Gooch. 


LINDSAY: Now, Miss Gooch, you'll be 
taking dictation from Mrs. Burnside 


and she’s a pretty fast talker 


coocH: Oh, Speed-o won't let anybody 
out who can’t do at least a hundred 
words a minute. (She lowers her eyes 
modestly.) I'm over two hundred. 


veRA: You're not! Well, if Mame does 
any dictating—which I doubt—it’'ll be 
sprinkled with French, Egyptian, Jap- 


anese, and four-letter words 


GOOCH: (after a moment’s thought) I’m 
afraid I’m not your girl. (GoocH starts to 


leave, but LINDSAY moves to stop her.) 


LINDSAY: Please stay, Miss Gooch. This 
should be an interesting experience for 
you. Mrs. Burnside will pour out a flood 
of words and ideas, and you must soak 
You'll be her (He 


gropes jor the word.) Her sponge! 


them all up 


(coocH looks at LINDSAY askance. VERA 


throws up her hands.) 


veRA: Oh, Lindsay, how can Mame write 
a book? She can’t even sit still long 


enough to write a post card 


LINDSAY: (leading cGoocH toward the 
desk) I've got somebody to help her 
(He glances at his watch.) Oh, good 
Lord, I told the fellow to be here at 


three o'clock 
VERA: (interested) What 


LINDSAY: Miss Gooch, you’re on salary 


as of right now 


(AUNTIE MAME and PATRICK 

the foyer. She is in black, and patT- 
RICK wears his Ivy League best. They 
have been chatting warmly. PATRICK 


presses the buzzer three times 


AUNTIE MAME: Why are you ringing, 


Patrick? Don’t you have a key? 
PATRICK: Of course. I forgot 


Within the apartment, LINDSAY 
springs into excited action 


Three buzzes—that’s the sig- 


nh 


LINDSAY 
nal! (He herds VERA 


GOOCH out t 
door leading to the terrace.) Come on 


we're going to surprise her 
verRA: Oh, you're acting like a schoolboy 


(LINDSAY comes back for coocH, who 


has started toward the foyer door.) 


LInDSAY: You too! (He pulls her off 
right.) 


(PATRICK ushers MAME in, just as the 


others vanish. They are carrying 


parcels.) 
PATRICK: Welcome home, Auntie Mame 


(AUNTIE MAME looks about the room 


with a dramatic remoteness.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Dear old Beekman Place 
It’s so loyal. No matter how far I go, it 
just sits here and waits for me. You 
know, I rather expected Vera at the 
boat. 


I wouldn’t let her come, I 
(They 


PATRICK: 
wanted to be alone with you 
hug.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Patrick, my little Patrick 
Now open your presents. Oh, Patrick, 
every time I see you you get taller and 


more grown up 


(PATRICK tears open a package and is 
baffled as he takes out a pair of Ba- 
varian leather walking shorts. AUNTIE 


MAME holds them up against him 





With a grin PATRICK remembers a sim- 
ilar gift of many years before.) 


PATRICK: Golly, short pants—at last! Can 
I try em on right now, Auntie Mame? 
Right now? 


(They both laugh—but AUNTIE MAME’s 
attitude changes instantly as vERA and 
LINDSAY burst into the room.) 


LInDSAY: Surprise! Surprise, Mame! 
vERA: Surprise, darling—welcome home! 


(AUNTIE MAME is now Duse, playing 
the Tragic Muse for the benefit of 
VERA.) 


AUNTIE MAME: (kissing VERA lightly on 
the cheek) Vera, dear. And staunch, 
stalwart Lindsay. How good of you both 
to rally round this bereft old woman. 


(The others exchange glances.) 
PATRICK: Doesn't she look great? 
LINDSAY: Mame, you look marvelous. 


VERA: (eying the widow’s weeds sus- 
piciously) How can you tell? Mame, 
couldn’t you have gone to purple by 


now? 
~ 


LINDSAY: Mame, I haven't seen you since 
the Huns took Rome. Oh, no, it was 
when the Bears took Wall Street. 


AUNTIE MAME: Oh, Lindsay, that day was 
nirvana compared with what I've been 
through since. If only I'd jumped off 
the Matterhorn after him. 


PATRICK: (crossing to the bar) Now, 
now, Auntie Mame—what you need is 


a good stiff drink. 


AUNTIE MAME: No, no, no, Patrick. There 
is no barbituate for my grief. I've given 
up alcohol completely. I haven’t touched 
a drop since that St. Bernard brought 
me back to life. (She becomes aware of 
the dictating machine and the type- 
writer.) What's that? 


LINDSAY: Well, that’s your Dictaphone 
and this is your typewriter. 


(coocH comes out of hiding and plods 
flat-footedly to her place at the desk 
AUNTIE MAME looks at the secretary 
blankly.) 


AUNTIE MAME: And what’s that? 


coocx: I’m your “sponge”! 

LINDSAY: (clears his throat to spring his 
surprise) These are the tools of your 
new trade. You're going to write a book, 
Mame, and I’m going to®publish it. 


AUNTIE MAME: (waving away the para- 
phernalia, including acnes) Oh, Lindsay, 
don’t be ridiculous. The way I feel, I 
can hardly read a book, let alone write 
one 


LINDSAY: (convincingly) All I want you 
to do is put your self on paper. Your 
memoirs. 


PATRICK: Nobody’s had a more exciting 
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life than you, Auntie Mame. Done more 
things. I think it’d be terrific. 


vera: And think of all the fascinating 
people you’ve known. Like me. 


LinpsAy: And it'll take your mind off 
things. 


AUNTIE MAME: (suspiciously) Oh, I see 
—this is some kind of conspiracy. 


LinpbsAy: No, no— 


AUNTIE MAME: Some trumped-up occu- 
pational therapy, like leathercraft, or 
hooking rugs. 


LINDSAY: I swear to you, it'll be a fas- 
cinating book. Why it can easily be a 
best seller. Mame, you'd be doing me 
a favor. 


AUNTIE MAME: (starting to pace, in- 
trigued) My memoirs. My memoirs. 
Patrick, you forgot my drink. 


PATRICK: There’s only Southern Com- 
fort. 


AUNTIE MAME: Anything, dear, just make 
it a double. (She peels off some of the 
crepe, dumping it in coocn’s lap.) What 
a lovely, lovely idea. I see it in two 
volumes, don’t you. Lindsay? Boxed, 
like Proust. 


LINDSAY: Let’s get something to bind 
first. Remember, Mame, writing isn’t 
easy—it means at least six months of 
grueling concentration 


AUNTIE MAME: (her eyes lighting up) 
Let me see, let me see. (Gooce takes her 
pad and poises her pencil like a female 
Boswell.) “Chapter One, Page One!” 
(coocH writes furiously.) Well, I'll be 
damned! This isn’t so difficult, Lindsay. 
(To coocn, puzzled.) 
writing? 


What are you 


coocH: (reading back her shorthand by 
rote) “Chapter One, Page One, well, I'll 
be damned, this ish’t so difficult, Lind- 


say, what are you writing.” 
verA: She is fast. 


PATRICK: (handing the drink to MAME) 
Atta girl, Auntie Mame—you’re off and 
running. 


AUNTIE MAME: (to PATRICK) Oh, Patrick, 
do you really think I should? You heard 
Lindsay. After all, it’ll take up all my 
time, and I really came home just to be 
with you. 


PATRICK: You can’t exactly be with me 
No women allowed in the dorm 


AUNTIE MAME: I keep forgetting. You're 
all grown up now. You don’t need me 
any more. (coocH is still taking down 
every word in frantic shorthand. AUNTIE 
MAME looks toward Linpsay.) How do 
you turn her off? (She resumes pacing.) 
Now, where was I? The most important 
thing is to have a good beginning. 


vera: Is she supposed to start right this 
minute? 


LINDSAY: Why don’t you wait for your 
collaborator? He’s on his way over here 
right now. 

(There is a blank pause.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Collaborator? 


LINDSAY: (backing water) Well, after 
all, you’re only an ama—you’re not a 
professional writer, and naturally I 
thought you'd want as much help as we 
could ... (Linpsay sees that this is 
completely the wrong tack. He puts on 
his most winning and gracious pub- 
lisher’s air.) Mary Lord Bishop over at 
my office lined up this young man who's 
done a great deal of work with women 
authors, and... 


AUNTIE MAME: (with smoldering indig- 
nation) You don’t trust me to write my 
own life myself! My God, who else 
could write it? (She turns to vera with 
a hollow laugh.) He wants to give me 
a ghost! 

LINDSAY: Not a ghost. More of an editor 
AUNTIE MAME: Who? Maxwell Perkins? 


LinDSAY: Well, not quite. I haven't met 
this chap, O’Bannion, myself, but 
AUNTIE MAME: What did you say his 
name was? 

LINDSAY: Brian O’Bannion. He's a 

Oh, God, deliver me. I 
can see him now—one of those beery, 
loose-mouthed Irish tenors. 


AUNTIE MAME 


LINDSAY: Mary says he’s a very good 
poet. Wrote a called The 
Wounded Tulip 


volume 


AUNTIE MAME: Probably pansy 


LINDSAY: Now, Mame 


AUNTIE MAME: Do you think I'm going 
to let some moon-eyed versifier mess up 
my memoirs with a lot of miserable 
Irish wit? (The doorbell buzzes. PATRICK 
crosses to the door and opens it. He 
converses in hushed tones with the visi- 
tor. AUNTIE MAME rails on against LIND- 
say and his editorial notions.) I'll bet 
you don’t give Willa Cather a low- 
comedy Irishman to tell her how to 
punctuate! Some funny-paper Jiggs out 
of Lady Gregory who 


PATRICK: ‘Auntie Mame. There's a gen- 

tleman to see you. Mr. O’Bannion 
(AUNTIE MAME looks toward the door- 
way as O'BANNION enters. He is about 
thirty-five, tall, and very thin. He has 
a white skin and hair as black as coal 
—short and very curly. His eyes are 
turquoise-blue, rimmed with thick, 
black lashes. He wears a sportcoat of 
tweedy homespun with big suede 
patches at the elbows and a dirty 
trench coat is slung over his shoulder 
O'BANNION shifts his weight gracefully 
in the doorway and gives AUNTIE MAME 
a slow, sad smile, parting a fine set of 
choppers. His intense blue eyes seem 
to reach out and caress her.) 
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O’BANNION: (mellifluously) Miss Bishop 
said it might not be amiss if I happened 
to drop by. (o’BANNION half closes his 
eyes.) You’re Mrs, Burnside, of course. 
I could sense the aura of creative vital- 
ity about. 


(VERA, LINDSAY, and GOOCH swing their 
respective gazes slowly from the new- 
comer to AUNTIE MAME.) 


AUNTIE MAME: (swallowing, a little flus- 
tered) Won't you come in, Mr. O’Ban- 
nion? We were just talking about you. 
(He comes into the room like a graceful 
cat, slithering around the furniture with 
a kind of pelvis movement that is 
vaguely imitative of an electric eel 
LINDSAY, VERA, and GoocH watch, fasci- 
nated by the crackling chemistry be- 
tween O'BANNION and AUNTIE MAME.) So 
awfully kind of you—a really renowned 
poet—to bother with my childish little 
scribblings. (He gives her the old hot- 
eye again and she clears her throat 
nervously. As she crosses to him, she 
takes off her coat, dropping it behind 
her.) Tell me, do you think that you 
and I can ever get any place? (Quickly.) 
With the book, I mean 


(O'BANNION takes AUNTIE MAME’S hand 
in both of his and turns on that slow, 


sad smile again.) 


O'BANNION: I feel that you and I are 


going to create something beautiful! 


The poet draws AUNTIE MAME closer 
to him, kissing her hand. She turns 


her back to the audience, and we see 


that her “widow's weeds” are virtu- 
ally backless; and somewhere around 
the fifth lumbar vertabra there is a 
vivid heiotrope flower. The lights 


fade.) 


SCENE 6 


Again the pinwheel projection spins on 
the semitransparent traveler, suggesting 
a passage of time. In the darkness we 
hear an ancient Gaelic lullaby, sung 


touchingly by unseen male voices 


voices: (off stage; singing) “Tu ra loora 
lay, 

A loora lay, 

A toora loora lay; 

Tu ra loora lay, 

A loora lay, 

A toora loora lay.” 


The lights bleed through the traveler, 
which is drawn off and reveals: 


The Beekman Place apartment—refurn- 
ished and refurbished as a literary ate- 
lier. The wall panels have been re- 
versed, to become impressive bookcases 
A bust of Dickens adorns the niche by 
the spiral staircase. BRIAN O'BANNION re- 
clines on a leathery love seat. 


To say he has made himself at home is 


a gross understatement; he is wearing 
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a lush quilted dressing gown and 
lounges with half-closed eyes, one fore- 
arm dramatically crooked over his med- 


itative forehead. 


AGNES GOOCH sits like a flat-chested owl 
at her typewriter. Intensely she pounds 
away at a manuscript, the stethoscope of 
a Dictaphone dangling from her ears 
Apparently what she hears stirs the 
spirit of Proserpina in her otherwise 
vacuous vitals, Occasionally a little 
“coo” of excitement escapes her lips, 
prompted by what is coming through 
the earphones. He eyes sparkle, and she 
types furiously with vicarious delight 


O’BANNION: (annoyed) Please, please 
Miss Gooch! How can I court the Muse 
with all that clackety-clackety? 


coocn: I'm just taking off what Mrs 
Burnside dictated. (O’BANNION makes a 
depreciating gesture, waving aside any- 
thing that AUNTIE MAME has dictated 
as unimportant.) But everything Mrs 
Burnside dictates is so wonderful, it 
makes me all goose pimply. Why, when 
I listen to all the things she’s done, and 
think of all the things I haven't done, 
I just want to go out and start trying 
everything and seeing everything and 
being everything—just like she has! 


O’BANNION: I’m not sure the human race 
is ready for this book. (Grandly.) But 
it is I who shall clothe the naked inci- 
dents in poetry and symbolism. (He 
glances at his watch and calls off in- 
solently.) Norah! Ito! It’s time for my 
nectar 


(NORAH enters from the kitchen, her 
hands on her hips and sizing up 
O’BANNION. ) 


NORAH: What’s that of yours it’s time 
for, Your Majesty? 


O’BANNION: My nectar, my nectar! 


NORAH: (sarcastically) In exactly what 
part of Ireland is it, me bucko, where 


you drink “nectar”? 


O'’BANNION: (laying it on, airily) I come 
from that part of the Green Isle that has 
no latitude, nor longitude, and the lep- 
rechauns play in the twilight mist 


NORAH: You know, you're just about 
four bricks short of a full load! (She 
goes off disgustedly.) 


(The telephone rings and AGNES an- 
swers it.) 


GoocH: (into phone) Mrs. Burnside’s 
residence. No, she isn’t here—she’s out 
on the moors. (Pause.) The moors. (She 
listens again.) Maybe you'd better talk 
to Mr. O’Bannion. (coocn gets up from 
her desk and carries the telephone on 
a long cord to the recumbent o’BAN- 
NION.) It’s that Mr. M. Lindsay Woolsey 
He says it’s important 


(Grandly o’BANNION takes the tele- 


phone from the'servile secretary, who 


trembles with excitement the instant 
their hands brush.) 


O’Bannion 
here. How are you Lindsay? (He lis- 
tens.) The moors? Oh, that’s what we 
call the terrace where I send her to 
meditate when the fog is crawling up 
from the Queensborough Bridge. (He 
listens again.) I can’t put her on, but I'll 
be happy to give her another message 
(This probably nettles Linpsay, but 
O’BANNION continues with his attitude 
of bland mastery of the situation.) I'll 
tell her. But of course she'll be at your 
party tonight—I’m bringing her. Gold- 
wyn? Samuel Goldwyn? (He listens 
this boy can smell a buck.) Well, if he’s 
interested, he’ll have to buy our book 


O’BANNION: (into phone) 


sight unseen! (He hangs up.) 


(AUNTIE MAME enters, looking like a 
muffler 


Bronte with a long plaid 
around her throat.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Oh, how the air of the 
moors releases the creative juices in the 
brain. Suddenly the fog lifted—and 
there was Welfare Island, looking for 
all the world like one magnificent peat 
bog 
O’BANNION Alana, Samuel 
Goldwyn’s coming to the party tonight 
And we’re to be at Lindsay’s a half hour 
2arly to tell him the story 


(eagerly) 


AUNTIE MAME: Dear Lindsay! How good 
of him. Goldwyn’s perfect for my story. 
After all, it is the American Wuthering 
Heights 
(GoocH comes forward, apologizing for 
living. In one hand she has a stack of 
manuscripts as thick as the New York 
telephone directory, and in the other 
hand she has two pages.) 


GOOCH: (indicating the thick sheaf of 
pages) Here’s what you dictated, Mrs. 
Burnside 
sheets.) . 


nion edited. 


(And (indicating the two 
And here’s what Mr. O’Ban- 


AUNTIE MAME: Oh. Thank you, Agnes. 
Now Mr. O’Bannion and I are going to 
work for a little bit. Why don’t you do 
whatever it is you do do to relax? 


coocu: Oh, thank you, Mrs. Burnside. I 
think I'll just fix myself a Dr. Pepper. 


(coocn takes a glass from the bar and 
goes off to the kitchen. She looks 
moon-eyed at O’BANNION as she exits. 


The moment she is gone, 0’BANNION 
tries to nuzzle AUNTIE MAME, but deftly 
she slips away from his embrace.) 


O’BANNION: You glorious creature! 


AUNTIE MAME: Brian—please—we’re sup- 
posed to be working. 

O’BANNION: Every time I come within 
feet of you you reject me. How can we 
make music, until our lutes are in tune? 


AUNTIE MAME: Well, after we finish the 
book, we can tune our lutes 





O’BANNION: We're not collaborating in 
the fullest sense of the word. (Amor- 
ously.) Alana, collaborate with me! 


AUNTIE MAME: Brian, really! 


O’BANNION: You're a block of ice, and 
we're supposed to be writing of burning 
passion and hot blood. 


AUNTIE MAME: But I'm only eleven years 
of age in this part of the book. 
O’BANNION: But 
eleven! 


mature —mature for 


AUNTIE MAME 
to work 


Brian, we've got to get 


O’BANNION: (sighs) All 


driver. Where were we? 


right, slave 
(AUNTIE MAME, relieved, eramines the 


two pages that are the total of o’BAN- 
NION’S editing.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Still on Chapter Two. It’s 
not going very fast, is it? It took us a 
month and a half on Chapter One. 


O’BANNION: But what a chapter! 


AUNTIE MAME: What a month and a half 
(Fending him off.) Please, Brian, I 
cannot concentrate when you're doing 
things like that. 


O’BANNION: Sorceress! 


AUNTIE MAME: Besides, it takes Agnes no 
time at all to knock off a Dr. Pepper 
(Wishing the whole thing were over.) 
How long do you think it’s going to 
take us to finish the book? 


& bee) bees 


AUNTIE MAME: 


O’BANNION: Flaubert spent thirteen years 
on Madame Bovary. 


AUNTIE MAME: How did she stand it? 
O’BANNION: Read me our last sentence 


(AUNTIE MAME reaches for the top 
page on the thick stack of manuscript, 
and reads.) 


AUNTIE MAME: (reading) “My puberty 
in Buffalo was drab.” 


O’BANNION: No, no! It has no majesty! 
“Drab” is such a drab word. 


AUNTIE MAME: How right you are, Brian 
It has no afflatus. (Goocn enters from the 
kitchen, pouring a Dr. Pepper into a 
highball glass. AUNTIE MAME looks at her 
and gets an idea.) What about “bleak”? 


O’BANNION: (testing it) Bleak bleak! 
How bleak was my puberty! Bleak Buf- 
falo. Hear how those two words cling 
to each other—like a man and a woman, 
locked in each other’s arms! Listen to 
the words sing! 


coocH: (enraptured) How bleak was my 
puberty! 
(AUNTIE MAME glares at coocH, who 
melts away into the kitchen.) 
coocH: I’m sorry 


(As soon as GOOCH is out 
O’BANNION goes to work again, kissing 
AUNTIE MAME helter-skelter.) 


O’BANNION: “Bleak.” Oh, God, let me 
caress that talent! Where is .it hidden, 
that germ of genius, where is it? 


jf 


of sight, 


"The lyre and lute 


Are mute, are mute, 
And gray is the grave where my lover lies . . .” 


(James Monks 


Rosalind Russell) 


AUNTIE Brian, (She 


glances at the page of edited manu- 


MAME please- 


script.) I'm worried about something 


Coccamaura. I wonder if the general 
public is going to understand all this 
symbolism. (She reads.) “Like an echo 
from the caves of Coccamaura, I came 
forth whilst Deirdre wept cool tears.” 
Wouldn't it be simpler to say, “On the 


day I was born, it rained in Buffalo”? 


o'BANNION: Drab, drab, drab! 


AUNTIE MAME: It's drab, but it’s clear 


o’BANNION: Clarity! How beauty is ob- 


scured by clarity 


AUNTIE MAME: All right, Brian, just what 


is it you want to say? 


O'BANNION: (fumbling) 


obvious- 


Well, it’s quite 
(Suddenly he makes an erxr- 
travagent gesture.) We're drying up! 
We need inspiration! Get out the Yeats, 
the Synge, the Joyce! It’s poetry time! 
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AUNTIE MAME (wearily) Again? 
(AUNTIE MAME takes a thin volume from 
the table 


this poetry ritual, she accepts it as a 


Although she is bored with 


part of the eccentric trappings of au- 
thorship. Resignedly she slips to the 
floor with o’BANNION and they lie head 
to head, their feet extending in opposite 
With 


she begins to read.) 


directions dutiful concentration 


“The lyre and lute 

Are mute, are mute, 

And gray is the grave where my lover 
lies; 

Where my lover lies, 

Where my lover lies, 

Mute, mute, mute.” 


(GOOCH comes in, stepping over them.) 


coocH: I rinsed out the glass 


AUNTIE MAME: Aren't you neat, Agnes 


(coocH plods back into the kitchen.) 


O’BANNION: Glorious! Glorious! More! 


More! 


(AUNTIE MAME turns to another poem 
PATRICK appears in the hallway and 
lets himself in 


AUNTIE MAME and O'BANNION are so 
wrapped up in their “work” that they 
do not hear the sound of PATRICK com- 
She reads.) 


“Bright bleeds the blood 
of the broken rose, 


ing in 


AUNTIE MAME 


And my loins leap up to utter passion’s 
feckless cry 

My loins cry out for thee, 

O Love! 

O Love!—” 
(O’BANNION has been acting out the 
imagery on AUNTIE MAME’s neck and 
ear; PATRICK clears his throat.) 

Oh, hush, Agnes. 


PATRICK: (cooly) Auntie Mame- 


(AUNTIE MAME and O’BANNION spring 
up from the floor, AUNTIE MAME is a 
little flustered.) 
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AUNTIE MAME: Why, Patrick—what are 
you doing home from school? 


PATRICK: I had something very important 
I wanted to talk with you about—but 
if you’re busy ... 


AUNTIE MAME: (covering quickly) Oh, 
Brian and I were just working—on the 


book. 


PATRICK: I'll bet that’s going to be some 
book 


AUNTIE MAME: This is .ay nephew, Pat- 
rick; this is my collaborator, Mr. Brian 
O’Bannion 


(The two nod to each other with the 
cordiality of Ben Gurion encountering 
Nasser.) 
PATRICK: (glumly) We've met. Auntie 
Mame, I wonder if I could talk to you 
a little bit—alone. It’s rather personal 
and rather important 


AUNTIE MAME: Why, of course, my dear 


If you don’t mind, Brian—? 


(O’BANNION, somewhat wounded, de- 
cides to make an exit.) 


O'BANNION: (starting up the staircase) 
It's quite all right. | was just going up 
to my room—to change. (Raising his 
voice.) Pay no attention to me. Don’t 
anybody pay any attention to me at all! 


(He exits grandly up the stairs.) 
PATRICK: To his room! Is he living here? 


AUNTIE MAME: Why, of course, darling 
There was nobody in the sculpture 
room. And since we're working together 
literally day and night—so to speak . . 


PATRICK: (primly) It looks very cozy. 


AUNTIE MAME: For a moment there you 
sounded exactly like somebody from the 
Knickerbocker Bank 


PATRICK: Please get O’Bannion out of 
here. Right away. 


AUNTIE MAME: I beg your pardon? 
PATRICK: I don’t want him in this house. 


AUNTIE MAME: Aren't you taking a 
rather imperious tone? Mr. O’Bannion 
is my colleague. 


patrick: Colleague, my foot! Gloria 
would never understand that you and 


this Irish phoney are... 
AUNTIE MAME: Gloria? Who's Gloria? 
(PATRICK takes a deep breath.) 


PATRICK: Auntie Mame, listen to me. 
(He takes her shoulders.) I’ve met a 
girl. I've been going with her for several 
months, 


AUNTIE MAME: Oh? 


PpaTRICK: She’s—well, she’s a very spec- 
ial girl. I guess I should have told you 
about her before, I would have, but I 
knew you were all tied up with your 
book and ... (Significantly.) .. . every- 
thing. And until now it wasn’t really 
definite 
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AUNTIE MAME: What's definite now? 


PATRICK: Gloria’s the girl, that’s what’s 
definite. And you’re going to meet her 
Tonight. 


AUNTIE MAME: I hope you didn’t leave 
her sitting in the car. 


PATRICK: I dropped her off at her girl 
friend’s Bunny Bixler’s on Park Ave- 
nue. She wanted to get spruced up be- 
fore she met you. 


AUNTIE MAME: Well—Id 
better do some sprucing up of my own. 


(nervously) 


PATRICK: (starting toward the door) I'll 
bring Gloria back in about ten or fifteen 
minutes, okay? 


AUNTIE MAME: (a little flustered) I'll 
have my face all organized 
(From off, we hear o’BANNION’S voice 
at the top of the stairs.) 


O'’BANNION: (calling) Mame, where did 
Ito hide my white tie? 


(PATRICK stops dead in his tracks, 
pointing his finger toward the sound 
of the voice.) 


PATRICK: Wait a minute, If he’s still in 
the house, I’m not going to bring Gloria 
back here, 


AUNTIE MAME: May I inquire why? 


paTRIcK: Gloria happens to be a very 
sensitive and well-brought-up girl. And 
I don’t want you flaunting your new 
flames and your old peccadilloes in front 
of her. 


AUNTIE MAME: (freezing) 
bring her here at all? 


Then why 


PATRICK: (getting angry himself) You 
want to know the truth? I’ve been try- 
ing to avoid it. But she wanted to meet 


you. 


AUNTIE MAME: So you just dropped by to 
make sure I was all scrubbed up and 
presentable for inspection! Is that it? 


PATRICK: (suffering) Now, Auntie Mame. 
(Pleading.) Just for five minutes to- 
night will you try to act like a normal 
human being? Then I won’t make any 
more demands on you. Gloria’s from 
good stock—and she just doesn’t have 
to know about all your airy-fairy 
friends from Fire Island; or your Irish 
friend upstairs. I'd just rather my little 
Glory didn’t know about a lot of things 
that ordinary mortals simply don’t have 
to know about. 


(There is a deathly pause.) 


AUNTIE MAME: (with quiet intensity) 
Should she know that I think you've 
turned into one of the most beastly, 
bourgeois, babbitty little snobs on the 
Eastern seaboard—or will you be able 
to make that quite clear, without any 
help from me? 


(This is the first time in PATRICK’s en- 
tire life that AUNTIE MAME has really 


let him have it with both barrels. He 
is stunned. He looks at her for a 
moment, then turns on his heels and 


starts out.) 


PATRICK: All right, Just forget about the 
whole thing. 


(AUNTIE MAME realizes it would be 
fatal to let him go out in this mood.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Patrick—bring your girl 
here. I won't let her get the wrong im- 
pression, I promise. 


(They look at each other.) 


PATRICK: (with a warm smile) Thanks, 
Auntie Mame. (He goes off.) 


(AUNTIE MAME begins to pace, chewing 
on the knuckle of her index finger 
From upstairs we hear 0o’BANNION’S 
untrained Irish baritone singing, “I'll 
Take You Home Again, Kathleen.” 
At this sound, AUNTIE MAME really 
looks worried. How is she going to 
get him out of here?) 


AUNTIE MAME: 
Brian... 


(calling up the stairs) 


(O’BANNION breaks off in midsong and 
appears at the head of the stairs in 
full-dress shirt and trousers—but no 
tie or coat yet.) 


O’BANNION: (from the head of the stairs) 
Yes, Alana? Why aren’t you getting 
dressed? We can’t keep the Goldwyn’s 
waiting. 

AUNTIE MAME: (with difficulty) Would 
you mind awfully if I didn’t go to the 
party with you tonight? 


O’BANNION: (affronted) You want me to 
go alone? I wouldn’t think of it! 


AUNTIE 
OP ave 


MAME: But—something came 


O’BANNION: (imperiously) Hurry and get 
dressed, Alana. I’m not goin’ to that 
party aione! (He turns on his heel and 
goes back into his upstairs bedroom. 


coocnh plods out of the kitchen and 
whines at AUNTIE MAME.) 


coocH: Mrs. Burnside, if there’s nothing 
else you wanted me for, I just thought 
I'd turn in. 


AUNTIE MAME: Agnes, I wonder— (AUNTIE 
MAME starts pacing around GOOCH.) 


GOOCH: (getting AUNTIE 
MAME’s perusal) Mrs. Burnside, is any- 
thing wrong? 


nervous at 


AUNTIE MAME: Agnes! You’re coming out. 


GOOCH: (clutching the sides of her dress) 
Where? 


AUNTIE MAME: (yanking off GOOcH’s 
glasses) Why, Agnes, you have lovely 
eyes. Take those glasses off and leave 
them off forever. 


coocH: But I can’t see anything out of 
my right eye 





AUNTIE MAME: Then look out of the left 
(AUNTIE MAME to GOocH’s 
shoes.) What do you call those things? 


one. points 


coocx: Orthopedic oxfords 


Kick ‘em off! (coocn, 
baffled, complies. AUNTIE MAME pulls her 
tight midriff.) My 
goodness, Agnes—you do have a bust 
Where on earth have you been hiding 
it all these months? 


AUNTIE MAME: 


dress around her 


GoocH: (getting worried) Mrs. Burn- 


side— 


AUNTIE MAME 
clothes. 


(positively) Take off your 


GOOCH: (with a proper little gasp) Mrs 
Burnside! There’s a man in the house! 


AUNTIE MAME: Don’t be a goose, Agnes, 
get these clothes off and keep them off 
(coocH peels out of her 
stands trembling in a shapeless white 
slip. MAME calls off.) Norah! Ito! Come 
on in here, we’ve got some work to do! 


clothes and 


(NORAH and 
kitchen.) 


1TO hurry in from the 


GoocH: (cringing) I don’t have a very 
clear picture of what’s going on 


AUNTIE MAME (briskly) Agnes, I'm 
sending you to that party tonight with 


Mr. O’Bannion 


(coocn looks thunderstruck and be- 
gins to get the shakes.) 


coocH: Oh, I couldn't. I'm too nervous 


(AUNTIE MAME strides to the bar and 
pours a stiff slug of Irish whisky for 
GOOCH.) 


AUNTIE MAME: This’ll calm you down. 


coocH: But spirits do the most terrible 
thing to me. I’m not the same girl 


AUNTIE MAME: What’s wrong with that? 


(She forces the jigger on coocu. The 
secretary starts to drink, then hesitates.) 


coocH: Will it mix with Dr. Pepper? 


AUNTIE MAME: (emphatically) He'll love 
it. Drink! (coocun drinks. Before the 
liquor hits bottom, AUNTIE MAME is slap- 
ping coocn’s cheeks.) Oh, Agnes, for 
God's sake, close your pores! We really 
should do something about that skin 
A good physic would work wonders, but 
I guess it’s too late in the day to start 
that. (She turns crisply to the servants.) 
Norah, go upstairs, drag out that sexy 
Patou velvet! Ito, get out all my cos- 
metics: the face creams, the lipsticks, 
the eyebrow pencils! 


(1TO scampers up the stairs delight- 
edly.) 


1To: You see, me be Charlie of the Ritz! 


(AUNTIE MAME starts to drag GOOCH up 


the stairs, but coocn hangs back 


holding onto the banister.) 


Mrs 
Burnside, I think I know what you want 


GOOCH: (a coward to the core) 
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me to do, and I’m not a bit sure I want 
to do it! 


AUNTIE MAME: Agnes, where’s your 


Here taking my 
dictation all these weeks, and you don’t 


spine? you've been 
get the message of my book! Live 


That’s the message! 


(still 
know 


GOOCH: 
didn’t 
Live? 


hanging back, as if she 


what the word meant) 


AUNTIE MAME: Yes! Life is a banquet, 


poor 
starving to death! Live! 


and most sons-of-bitches are 


(Intoxicated, partly by the liquor, 
partly by AUNTIE MAME’s enthusiasm, 


GOOCH decides to let herself go.) 


coocH: (hypnotized) Live! Live! Live! 
(The lights fade.) 


SCENE 7 


The Beekman Place apartment, a half 
hour later 


As the lights 
empty. Then 1ITo 


come up, the room is 


scampers down the 
spiral stairs, giggling giddily. He dis- 


appears into the kitchen 


Next 


gathering up some of Goocn’s discarded 


NORAH hurries down the stairs, 


clothing 


The 
(Shaking her 


NORAH: (muttering) whole house 


has gone nuts! head as 
she goes off.) She'll never make a silk 


purse out of that sow’s ear! 


(Now 


head of the stairs 


AUNTIE MAME appears at the 
She turns back as 


coocH calls to her from off ) 


GOOCH’S VOICE (calling fron off) Mrs 


Burnside, I can’t breathe! 


AUNTIE MAME 
tight 
starts down the 
She 


her breath.) 


Fine! If you can breathe, 


it isn’t enough. (AUNTIE MAME 


Stairs, carrying a jur 
Under 


looks at her watch 


Oh, God 


wrap 


(Glancing nervously toward the out- 


side door, she takes several glasses 


GOOCH: Mrs. Burnside! There's a man in the house! 
AUNTIE MAME: Don't be a goose, Agnes, get these clothes off and keep them off. 


{Rp ; 


nd Russ 


Pegay Ca 





toward the bar, straightening up for 
GLORIA’s imminent arrival. In the man- 
ner of a grand duke, o’BANNION comes 
down the stairs in his full-dress 
regalia.) 


O’BANNION: (startled) And why aren't 


you ready? 


AUNTIE MAME: (turning to face o’BAN- 
NION) Now, Brian, you're going to have 
to understand. I’m not going to the 


party tonight 


O'BANNION: (splenetically) Then I’m not 
going either! (Stamping his foot.) I’m 


not, I'm not, I’m not! 


AUNTIE MAME: You can use the Dusen- 
berg. And I've got a date for you! 


Who? (Slightly mollified.) 


O’BANNION 
Vera? 


AUNTIE MAME: Certainly not. You 
couldn't trust Vera. (Going to the foot 


of the stairs and calling up.) Agnes—? 


o’BANNION: Agnes! You certainly can’t 
expect me to be seen at a fashionable 
party with that—(Haughtily.) Would 
you ask Toscanini to lead a harmonica 


band? I'm staying right here! 
AUNTIE MAME: Now, Brian. 


O’BANNION: You don’t appreciate me 
I'm a minstrel without a lute- 


AUNTIE MAME: Not those lutes again 


O'BANNION: (throwing himself on the 
sofa and kicking his heels like a petu- 
lant infant) I won't take Agnes to the 


party! I won't, I won't, I won't, I won't’ 
(coocH starts down the stairs.) 


AUNTIE MAME: (coaching) Head up! 
Shoulders back! Tummy in! That's right! 


Tonight you're the Queen of Rumania! 


(coocn looks almost regal. o’BANNION'S 
jaw drops.) 


O’BANNION: Well! (O’BANNION gives her 
the old hot-eye; then offers coocu his 


arm, and she takes it.) 


GOOCH: (transported) Hotcha! 


(In the outer hallway, patrick and 
GLORIA appear. PATRICK starts to use 
his key to let himself in, then thinks 
better of it and presses the door 
buzzer. AUNTIE MAME jumps.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Quick, Brian. Hang those 
furs on the Gooch. Hurry! (She hesitates 
for a moment, then crosses to the door 
with some misgivings. She opens the 
door and greets PATRICK and GLORIA.) 


PATRICK: (as if he were presenting the 
Kimberly diamond) Auntie Mame, this 
is Gloria. Gloria Upson. And this is my 
Auntie Mame. Mrs. Burnside 


GLORIA: (extending a limp hand) I can’t 
tell you how pleased I am to make your 


acquaintance. 


(ctor1a is lovely, tanned, pleasant, 
but without real warmth. There is 
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something wrong with this girl—you 
can’t quite put your finger on it—an 
ersatz composure, a mail-order chic. 
When she talks, there seems to be 
novocain in her upper lip.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Come in, children, come 
in. There are some friends here I want 
you to meet. 


PATRICK: (bristling) Auntie Mame, you 
promised— 


(But AUNTIE MAME is completely com- 
posed as she ushers them into the 
living room.) 


AUNTIE MAME; This is my secretary, Miss 
Gooch. My good right hand, my Alice 
B. Toklas, you might say. (With an ap- 
propriate gesture.) This is Miss Upson, 
and my nephew Patrick. 


(coocn’s eyes light up at the sight of 
PATRICK.) 


coocu: Oh, can this be the helpless 
little infant you found in a basket on 
your doorstep? 


AUNTIE MAME: (indicating the resplend- 
ent O’BANNION) And this is Agnes’ date 
What’s your boy friend’s name, Agnes? 
O’Bannion, wasn’t it? 


(PATRICK breathes a sigh of relief at 
his aunt’s deft recovery.) 


O’BANNION: (curtly) We'll be on our 
way. Good night. 


GLORIA: I can’t tell you how pleased I 
am to have made your acquaintance, 
Mr. O’Bannion. (Turning to GOOCH.) 


And Miss Toklas 
(O’BANNION and GOOCH go out.) 


AUNTIE MAME: (taking cLoria’s hands) 
Patrick says you're very special to him; 
that means you're very special to me, 
too. 


ctoria: (locking about, vacuously) My! 
What a stunning apartment. Don’t tell 
me you've read all these books, Mrs 


Burnside! 


AUNT MAME: Well, not all of them, Do 
sit down, dear. Can I get you some- 


thing? A cognac, or a Drambuie 


PATRICK: Would you like another hot 
chocolate, honey? 


cLorIA: Oh, not a thing. On our way to 
Bunny’s, Patrick and I just stuffed our- 
selves at Howard Johnson’s. (GLORIA 
laughs musically.) And do you know 
what your silly nephew did? He talked 
French to the waiter. Imagine anybody 
talking French to a waiter at a Howard 


Johnson's! (She nudges him playfully.) 
Show-off! 


AUNTIE MAME: If nobody minds, I think 
I'll have something. (She pours herself 
a brandy; her face is troubled by her 
first appraisal of the girl—but she’s de- 
termined to keep an open mind.) You're 
at school, dear? 


ctoria: I’m a Sweetbriar girl. 


AUNTIE MAME: How did you get that 
lovely tan so early in spring? 

ctor1A: Oh, I played hookey for a 
couple of weeks. Mums and Daddums 
and I went down to our place in Fort 
Lauderdale. We have a place in Fort 
Lauderdale. 

PATRICK: While she was gone, it was the 
longest two weeks in my life. And yet- 
it’s the funniest thing, Auntie Mame— 
when Gloria and I are together, we 
don’t really do much of anything. I 
mean, we don’t even talk—I’m just so 
busy staring at her. 


cLoria: Silly. 


AUNTIE MAME: Have you chosen your 
major yet, dear? 


cLtor1a: (blankly) Chosen my major? 


AUNTIE MAME: What courses are you 
taking at college? 

cLoria: Oh, just a general sort of liberal 
arts thing. You know, English Lit and 
like that. Sweetbriar’s top-hole. Really 
top-hole. 

AUNTIE MAME: How did you two ever 
get acquainted? 

cLoria: Oh, Uncle Dwight introduced us 
AUNTIE MAME: Uncle Dwight? 

PATRICK: That’s Mr. Babcock 

AUNTIE MAME: Oh, yes. 


ctor1A: He’s not really my uncle. But 
he’s been a real close friend of the 
family ever since I was a little girl with 
braces on my teeth. 


AUNTIE MAME: Some day I must meet 
Mums and Daddums. 


PATRICK: Oh, we don’t want to bother 
you with a lot of family stuff. 


cGLorRIA: Naturally, we'll expect you at 
the wedding 


AUNTIE MAME: (pale) The wedding? 


PATRICK: I told you it was definite, 
Auntie Mame. 


cLoriA: We've decided on a September 
wedding. It’s lovely, just lovely then at 
the Church of the Heavenly Rest—that’s 
right near our place in Mountebank. 


AUNTIE MAME: September. Dear me. Tell 
me—just where is Mountebank? 


GLorIA: Right above Darien. You'll love 
it. It’s the most restricted community 
in our part of Connecticut 


AUNTIE MAME: I'll get a blood test 
(PATRICK knows a storm cloud when 
he sees one, and he’s determined to 
get his girl out before the downpour.) 

PATRICK: If we hurry, we could still 

catch the last couple of dances at the 

country club. 


AUNTIE MAME 
off 


I hate to have you rush 





(But cLoria doesn’t care about stick- 
ing around here; she smiles synthetic- 
ally and stiff-arms a handshake.) 


GLORIA: I can’t tell you how pleased I 
I am to have made your acquaintance. 


PATRICK: (halfway to the door) I'll drop 
you a note and let you know what’s 
happening. 


AUNTIE MAME: Do that! 
(GLORIA goes out, PATRICK turns.) 


PATRICK: (lowering his voice) Isn't she 
a dream? 


AUNTIE MAME: Oh, yes—yes, she is. . . 
Did I pass inspection? 


PATRICK: You were great, Auntie Mame 
Really top-hole. 


(PATRICK goes off. AUNTIE MAME stands 
alone, a little dazed—and not at all 
sure that what has just happened has 
really happened.) 


AUNTIE MAME: (with a semi-bitter be- 
musement) Why did I ever buy him 
those long pants? 


(The lights fade.) 


SCENE 8 


An upstairs hallway, early morning of 
the following day. The traveler has been 
drawn and the action takes place in one. 


NORAH and ITO cross from opposite sides 
of the stage. 1To is wearing a chauffeur’s 
uniform; NORAH is carrying a breakfast 
tray containing juice and a raw egg. 


ITO: (confused) Missy say go to garage, 
get Dusenberg—we drive to Connecti- 
cut today—very important. I goto 
garage. No Dusenberg. 


NoRAH: And it’s His Majesty’s breakfast 
I've got here. Only there’s not a smell 
of that O’Bannion in the place. You 
suppose he’s gone for good, God bless 
the day? 


1To: Me no know what to do. Got road 
map to Mountebank. Got uniform. No 
Dusenberg. 


NORAH: That Mr. Lindsay always has a 
car or two. (She hands rto the egg cup.) 
The glorious thing is that O’Bannion’s 
gone. You can have his raw egg. I'll 
drink his nectar. 


(But they stop abruptly as coocH 
staggers on. The strap of her evening 
dress is askew, her hair is tangled, 
and she has a definite “out-all-night” 
air about her.) 
1To: What happen, Missy Gooch? 
: I lived! 
: What kind of a party was that? 


: Oh, we never got to that party. 
Brian said he was going to take me for 
a drive. But we parked 


1ro: Where 
Gooch? 


Dusenberg now, Missy 
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coock: Brian dropped me off here—and 
said he was driving due west. (Looks 
around, panicky.) Where’s Mrs. Burn- 
side? 

tro: She put on face—get ready for 
trip to Connecticut. 


coocH: I’ve got to see her before she 
goes. 


NORAH: Is anything wrong, Miss Gooch? 


coocu: I did just what she told me. I 
lived! I've got to find out what to do 
now!!! 
(1To and NoRAH look at each other 
significantly as coocu shuffles off. The 
lights fade.) 


SCENE 9 


The patio of the Upsons’ home in 
Mountebank. Late afternoon. Before the 
lights come up, the prattle of extro- 
verted chickadees informs us that we 
have reached the apotheosis of exurbia. 
The sunlight of a late spring afternoon 
slants across the little flagstone heaven 
where the upsons take their ease. MR. 
UPSON is carrying out the bar stools— 
Early American; and MRS. UPSON enters 
with a tray of hors d’oeuvres—also 
Early American. The vuPSONS are a 
hearty, well-padded couple, enormous- 
ly pleased with themselves and their 
way of life. The décor includes a preci- 
ous birdhouse and a cunning wagon- 
wheel concealing an artful gap in the 
whitewashed fence. 


MRS. UPSON: Well, I just think it’s a very 
good match for our little Gloria, that’s 
what I think. (mrs. upson is fluttering 
nervously about, prettying up the patio. 
She is a rosy, flaccid woman who thinks 
Walter Lippmann makes tea. MR. UPSON 
is loud and square as the basement of 
a Masonic temple. He thinks Walter 
Lippmann is a Socialist.) 


MR. UPSON: (lifting up his paraphernalia 
on the bar) It still can’t see why Dwight 
didn’t want us to meet the aunt. 


MRS. UPSON: I guess we never would 
have if she hadn’t phoned. I thought it 
was only my duty to ask her to buzz up 
here. Besides, I was dying to get a look 
at her. 


mR. upSON: Where is she now? 


MRS. UPSON: She’s up in the guest room 
changing again. 


MR. uPsON: She certainly brought enough 
clothes. 


MRS. UPSON: And they’re expensive ones, 
Claude; I looked at the labels. 


MR. UPSON: Why, I'll bet she’s even 
better fixed than Dwight figured. 


(MRS. UPSON purses her lips, a little 
worried.) 
MRS. UPSON: I hope it’s all right to have 
the cocktail hour here on the patio. I 


don’t want her to think we live like 
gypsies. 


MR. UPSON: You show me a gypsy that 
lives like we do, (He chortles with self- 
satisfaction.) 


MRS. UPSON: Now, Claude Upson, you be 
genteel in front of Mrs. Burnside! 


MR, UPSON: (belligerently) God damn it, 
I'm always genteel! 


(From inside the house, we hear 
AUNTIE MAME call out in her most 
Connecticut manner.) 


AUNTIE MAME’s vorce: (from off) Yoo- 


hoo! 


MRS. upSON’ Oh, that must be she. (She 
raises her voice.) We're out here on the 
patio, Mrs. Burnside 


(AUNTIE MAME, stunningly dressed for 
spring-in-the-country, starts through 
the doorway onto the patio, but sud- 
denly loses footing.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Oops! (The upPsons react 
with concern.) Oh dear— I’m always 
tripping over that adorable little hooked 
rug 


Do be careful; we'd feel 
awful if you had an accident. 


MRS. UPSON 


MR. UPSON: (jovially) Don’t you worry 
I've got plenty of personal liability 
insurance. 

AUNTIE MAME: (blithely) Well, then, let’s 
bring on more hooked rugs! 


MR. UPSON: Now, there’s one thing we 
oughta know right off. You do take a 
little nip now and then? 


AUNTIE MAME: (smiling prettily) On fes- 
tive occasions 


MR. UPSON: (blandly) Good, I'll have an 
Upson daiquiri ready in a minute. 


(AUNTIE MAME would rather have ver- 
mouth and Castoria, but she indicates 
her pleasure at the prospect.) 


AUNTIE MAME: (glancing around the 
patio) Oh, Mrs. Upson, I can’t get over 
how much thought you've given every 
detail of your house. 


MRS, UPSON: We've done everything we 
could to make it seem like a little bit 
of authentic colonial America. 


AUNTIE MAME: And how well you've suc- 
ceeded! Those adorable miniatures in 


the powder room of John Quincy 
Adams. 


MRS. UPSON: Well, I said to the decorator 
from Altman’s— 


AUNTIE MAME: Altman’s? I would have 
said Sloane's. Solid Sloane’s! 


MRS. UPSON: (giggling) Don’t you have 
an eye, though. Downstairs is Sloane's. 
Upstairs is Altman’s! 


MR. upsON: (looking up from his bar 
chores) I'll bet you didn’t notice our 
signpost out by the driveway ... ? 
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AUNTIE MAME: But I did! I did! What a 


divine name you've chosen 


for your 


place. (Trying to recall.) “Upson 


UPSON: (together) “Downs!” 


AUNTIE MAME: I'll bet you thought that 


up, Mrs. Upson. 


MRS. UPSON: Oh, no. It was Claude. I'm 
just a homebody. Claude’s the clever 
one. (MR. UPSON laughs.) I'm so delighted 
to see we have the same tastes. I know 
you're just going to adore the wedding 


we've planned for the children. 


AUNTIE MAME 
the wedding. Don't 


Mrs. Upson, that 


(wetting her lips) Now, 
think, 


about you 


MR. UPSON: Hold it! Hold it! Let's forget 


the last names right off. After all, we’re 


practically family, aren't we? I just 


want to be plain Claude 


MRS. UPSON: And I’m Doris 


AUNTIE MAME: “Doris.” I've always loved 
the name of Doris. Not too coy and not 


too chic, Sort of bitter-sweet. 


MR. UPSON: What do we call you? 


AUNTIE MAME: All my intimate friends 


call me just plain Mame 


MRS. UPSON: How lovely. (Trying to get 
on AUNTIE MAME’S level.) Old-fashioned 


and yet modern, too. Mamie. 


AUNTIE MAME: (correcting) Mame. 


MR. UPSON: (pouring a daiquiri and 
handing it to her) Well, Mamie old girl, 
here’s your poison, I make my daiquiris 
with a secret ingredient I learned from 
this in Havana, Cuba 
You'll never guess what the secret in- 
but I'll much 
There’s no sugar in a Claude Upson 


daiquiri 


native down 


gedient is say this 


(She sips it.) 
And 
What ever do you use? Chocolate ice 
cream? 


AUNTIE MAME yet it’s so sweet 


MR. UPSON: (guffawing) Sa-a-y, that’s 
rich. Did you hear that, Doris? Choco- 
(He puts a 


hand on AUNTIE MAME’s shoulder.) Since 


late ice cream. bearlike 
we're practically relatives, I’m going to 


let you in on my little secret, honey 


AUNTIE MAME: I beg your pardon? 


MR. UPSON: Strained honey—that’s the 
ingredient. (He Of 


course, I use quite a little rum, too! 


secret chortles.) 


(MAME points playfully into her glass 
and in a hail-fellow-well-met mood 


MRS. UPSON comes over with a tray oj 
canapes.) 


MRS, UPSON: Now, I made these espe- 
cially for you, dear. 
a 


Ser, Sy 


- 


AUNTIE MAME: (taking a canapé) Don’t 
they look delicious, though. Mm-m-m- 
mm-mm-mm! (She takes a bite.) What 


are they? 


MRS take 


them 


cans of 
through the 
meat grinder, then add clam juice and 


upson: Well, I 
tuna fish and put 


two 


peanut butter. It’s a recipe I cut out of 
the Ladies Home Journal 
the 
jack cheese and chutney 


(She proffers 


other tray.) These are just plain 
(MRS 


steers AUNTIE MAME to a bench. Surrep- 


UPSON 


titiously, MAME tosses the hors d’oeuvre 
over the patio wall.) Now, sit you down 
right 
special I have to show you 


here, Mamie, There’s something 
(She pulls 


out a photo album.) 


AUNTIE MAME: (gleefully) Baby pictures 
Cf Gloria? 


MRS, UPSON: Oh, the whole family, more 


or less. 
(They 
album.) 


start to leaf through the 


AUNTIE MAME: (pointing to one snap) 


On a bear rug! Isn’t that precious? 
drink 
shoulder when MRS. UPSON isn’t look- 


(MAME tosses her over her 


ing.) 
MRS. UPSON: (giggling) Better not ever 
let Patrick see that one! That’s Miss 
Tuthill—little Glory’s first schoolteacher. 


MRS. UPSON: We've done everything we could to make it seem like a little bit of authentic colonial America. 
AUNTIE MAME: And how well you've succeeded! Those adorable miniatures in the powder room of John Quincy Adams. 
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I think the light was hurting her eyes. 
(She turns another page.) And here's 
Gloria when she was a flower girl at 
Muriel Puce’s wedding. 


AUNTIE MAME: What's she eating? 


MRS. UPSON: Oh, those are the braces on 
her teeth. 


MR. UPSON: All right, all right—that’s 
enough of the girly-girly talk. I figure 
while we’ve got Mamie here, we oughta 
tell her what the plans are. (He sits be- 
side MAME, his fat paw around her 
shoulder.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Plans? 


MR. UPSON: For Patrick’s career. Dwight 
Babcock and I have it all worked out. 
He came to me, and he said “Claude”— 
he always calls me Claude— 


MRS. UPSON: (confidentially to AUNTIE 
MAME, crowding her from the opposite 
side) When they’re together, it’s “Dwight 
and Claude, Claude and Dwight”— 
that’s all you hear. 


MR. UPSON: Yup! Yup! Yup! Now, when 
the kiddies get back from their honey- 
moon, I want Patrick to take his choice 
With my connections, I can slip him 
into a berth on Madison Avenue or a 
seat on the Stock Exchange. 


AUNTIE MAME: A seat and a berth!— 
(MAME practically bumps noses with 
MRS. UPSON. MR. UPSON notices her glass 
is empty.) 


MR. UPSON: Say, you're a fast drinker, 
Mamie! But don’t you worry—I made 
plenty. 


MAME: Oh, I don’t think— 


(upson takes her glass and crosses to 
the bar.) 


MRS. UPSON: You don’t happen to like 
gin, do you, Mamie? 


AUNTIE MAME: (whispers) I adore it. 


mrs. upson: After dinner, I'll get the 
cards and we'll have a little game. 


(UPSON returns with another daiquiri.) 


MR. UPSON: Now, we come to the prob- 
lem of what to give the kiddies for a 
wedding present. And I've got that all 
settled, too. Here’s my idea, Mamie 
Why don’t we get together, you and I, 
and buy the newlyweds that! (He stares 
dead-front. AUNTIE MAME follows his 
gazes, but doesn’t see anything.) 


AUNTIE MAME: What? 


MR. UPSON: Why, that lot—right next 
door. Wouldn’t that make a wedding 
present, though? We could take down 
this wall here so that their patio would 
come smack up against ours. You 
couldn't tell where one left off and the 
other began! 


AUNTIE MAME: So you wouldn't really be 
losing a daughter: 
patio! 


you'd be gaining a 


56 


MR. UPSON: But we've got to move fast. 
Some people are bidding on that prop- 
erty. (He lowers his voice.) The wrong 
kind. 


AUNTIE MAME: Oh? 


MR. UPSON: Fella named Epstein. A-bra- 
ham Epstein. 


AUNTIE MAME: (enthusing) The cellist? 
How lucky you are. All that lovely 
music right next door! And she’s a 
darling. One of the nicest— 


MRS. UPSON: (confidentially) I guess 
maybe you don’t understand quite how 
it is up here, Mamie. But this section is 
restricted only up to our property line 
So we feel we have an obligation to 
make sure that—well—you know. 


MR. UPSON: Tell you what I'll do, Mame 
I'll have my broker make a bid—and 
when it goes in escrow we'll just divvy 
it up, fifty-fifty. You won't have to 
worry about a thing 


(AUNTIE MAME plants her glass on the 
bar with an irritated precision that is 
only a hint of the emotion repressed 
within her.) 


AUNTIE MAME: (too quietly) My, you've 
thought of everything, haven't you! Laid 
out Patrick’s career—planned the wed- 
ding—even chosen my wedding gift 
Well, I guess there’s only one thing left 
for me to do. (She comes down, between 
the two UPSONS.) 


MR. UPSON: What’s that? 


AUNTIE MAME: (with a look of delicious 
anticipation in her eyes) Give an inti- 
mate little family dinner! 


(The upsons gurgle their appreciation 
as the lights fade.) 


SCENE 10 


The Beekman Place apartment. The 
room is undergoing another metamor- 
phosis, and any previous decor would 
seem definitely mid - Victorian. The 
panels have been reversed to display 
some Fauvist outrages, The furniture 
looks like a geometrist’s nightmare. But 
presiding over this transformation is a 
trim redhead named PEGEEN RYAN, who 
is crisp and businesslike as she arranges 
the abstract ashtrays and the Twenty- 
First-Century objects d’art. 


At first, peceen is bustling about the 
apartment alone. Then AGNES GOOCH en- 
ters from right. She, too, has been 
transformed by the miracle of mater- 
nity. There is no doubt about it; the 
GOOCH is sir months pregnant. Her pelvis 
protests at every step as she crosses 
wordlessly to the kitchen. Neither coocu 
nor PEGEEN pays the slightest attention 
to the other. GoocH goes off. PATRICK, in 
dinner dress, appears in the foyer and 
lets himself in. His nervousness gives 
way to amazement as he enters and 
takes in the new décor. 


PATRICK: What's going on? 


PEGEEN: Face lifting. (She sizes up PAT- 
RICK, not uncritically.) You must be the 
heir apparent, The “Little Love.” 


PATRICK: (wandering around the room) 
Are you the new decorator? Did you do 
all this? 


PEGEEN: (grins) For money 
in livery, carrying the bare skeleton of 
a futuristic sofa.) Right here, Ito. That's 
fine. 


(ITO enters 


(1To puts down the sofa at PEGEEN’S 
direction.) 


PATRICK: What are you made up for, Ito? 
Where's my aunt? 


tro: Missy dress now. (ITO goes off.) 


(PEGEEN gathers up some cushions and 
places them on the bench.) 


PATRICK: What's that? 


PEGEEN: It’s a sofa. Danish Modern. You 
find it every Denmark 
Your Aunt made it very explicit: she 
said she didn’t want a sofa that sat 
around “Nearer My God to 
Thee.” 


PATRICK: Yeah, but do you like it? 


place except 


singing 


PEGEEN: She's not paying me to like it 
If she told me she wanted a tombstone 
for a coffee table, I'd get her a tomb- 
stone for a coffee table. And it would 
be a good tombstone. But that doesn’t 
mean I’m going out and buy one for 
myself. 


PATRICK: You should have told my aunt 
that 


PEGEEN: I did. 


PATRICK: You know, you're the first 
honest interior decorator she’s ever had, 
I 


PEGEEN: Pegeen Ryan. Unincorporated. 


PATRICK: (shaking her hand, pleasantly) 
Hi. 


PEGEEN: Hi. 


(But patricx is restless again. He 
glances toward the head of the stairs.) 


Where is she? 


PATRICK: 
aunt? 


Where’s my 


PEGEEN: You already asked that. 
PATRICK: Did I? 


PEGEEN: Relax. People get married every 
day. 


PATRICK: (nervously) I'm not getting 
married every day. I'm getting married 


three weeks from Tuesday 


PEGEEN: (tossing it off) Congratulations. 
AUNTIE MAME: Patrick—! 


(He turns and sees AUNTIE MAME 
starting down the stairs. She is really 
dressed to the hilt, in a gold hostess 
gown. Both she and ParTRIcK 
speaking at once.) 


start 
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patrick: Auntie Mame, what's the idea 
of all this? 


AUNTIE MAME: (anticipating his protest) 
Now, Patrick, I don’t want to hear a 
work out of you. I simply had to drive 
up to Mountebank. Doris insisted! 


PATRICK: Oh, that part’s all right—they 
(Casting a dubious eye 
But why did you 


adore you. 
around the room.) 


have to change—? 


AUNTIE MAME: (innocently) Really, I'm 
so relieved. Now I've tried to make 
everything special for tonight, and to 
give the Upsons as cozy a time as they 
gave me 


“(PATRICK nods vaguely. PEGEEN crosses 
briskly toward the coffee table.) 


PAGEEN: Oh, I could only get two of 
these fetus-shaped ashtrays. (She indi- 
cates two ceramic receptacles guaran- 
teed to give a jolt even to a smoker of 
Parliaments. But AUNTIE MAME looks at 


them lovingly.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Twins! Aren't they dear? 
(She arranges them side by side on the 


coffee table, then steps back to admire 
the effect ) 


PATRICK: (a little worried) Yeah 
PEGEEN: (suddenly) Oh! I forgot the 
horror! 

(PEGEEN darts off right, but AUNTIE 


MAME calls after her.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Don’t say that, Pegeen. It 
gives a surge and flow to the whole 


room 


PATRICK: You mean there’s more? 


(PEGEEN is off. AUNTIE MAME addresses 
PATRICK eagerly.) 

Wait till you 
Damnedest thing I ever bought! 
her skirt, 


AUNTIE MAME: It’s divine 
see it! 


(She 


slacks underneath.) 


parts revealing chic 


PATRICK: (wincing at her profanity) Uh 
Mame, I don’t suppose it’s 
really necessary to say this—but with 


Gloria's folks, I hope you won't let your 


Auntie 


language get too—well, too vivid 


AUNTIE MAME: I won't use one teensy- 


syweensy son-of-a-bitch all evening 


Good. And one other little 
thing. Politically, I guess you gathered 


PATRICK 


they're on the conservative side 


AUNTIE MAME: I’m only wearing Repub- 


lican clothes. 
PEGEEN’S VOICE 


somebody 


ladder? 


(calling from off) Could 
give me a hand with the 


AUNTIE MAME: Patrick, be a little gen- 
tleman and help Pegeen, will you? 


PATRICK: (agreeably, as he exits right) 
Yeah, Sure. 


(AGNES GOOCH emerges from the kitch- 


en, munching a canapé.) 





AUNTIE MAME: Mustn’t nibble on the 
hors d'oeuvres, Agnes. You'll get fat. 


coocu: I’m sorry, Mrs. Burnside. I try 
to do exactly what you say. You're so 
wonderful. Nobody else would have 
taken me in my hour of need. I'll never 
be able to thank you. 

AUNTIE MAME: Oh, twaddle—I’m the 
grateful one. You’ve given me a new 
look after, 
that I’m losing Patrick. 


I wish I had somebody to look 


interest—someone to now 


GOOCH 
after. 


AUNTIE MAME: You will, dear, you will 


(coocn is dragging herself up the 
stairs as PATRICK backs through the 
door right, helping PEGEEN with the 
stepladder. He doesn’t see the preg- 
nant secretary, who stops halfway up 
the stairs to watch. PEGEEN is carrying 


a tasteful but bizarre mobile.) 


PATRICK: (to Where do you 


want me to set this up? 


PEGEEN ) 


PEGEEN: Right where you are is fine 


(PATRICK unfolds the ladder, and Pr- 
GEEN starts up it to hang the mobile 
in place. PATRICK looks at it warily.) 


AUNTIE MAME 
it 


(quickly) You don't like 


PATRICK: Well, it might be a little avant- 
garde for the Upsons. 


AUNTIE MAME: (decisively) Pegeen, take 
it right down. I want everything to be 


absolutely perfeci for Patrick 


(PEGEEN hesitates at the top of the 
ladder.) 
coocu: (from:halfway up the stairs) I 


think it’s very unusual 


(PATRICK wheels around as if he'd 


been stabbed.) 


PATRICK: What the hell is Agnes doing 


here? 


AUNTIE MAME: (innocently) Where else 
would she be in her friendless con- 


dition? 


PATRICK: This is one thing the Upsons 


simply will not understand 


MAME: We don’t have to talk 
Maybe they won't notice 


AUNTIE 
about it 


PATRICK: Won't notice! (GoocH whimpers 
on the staircaise. In the outer hallway 
MR. and MRS. UPSON and GLORIA appear 
and ring the buzzer.) (Panicked.) My 


God—they’re here! 


PEGEEN: (from the ladder) Help me get 


this thing down! 


PATRICK: (hastily) No, no—leave it up! 
Just get the ladder out of here! 


AUNTIE MAME: Norah—Ito—somebody, 


answer the door 
coocu: (helpfully, starting down the 
stairs) I'll get it. 





(PATRICK leaps toward the staircase to 
block her.) 


PATRICK: Oh, no you don’t! 


AUNTIE MAME: Now, now, Agnes, Pat- 
rick is right. (Firmly.) I want you to go 
upstairs and stay there. 


coocH: What’ll I do, Mrs. Burnside? 


AUNTIE MAME: Sleep, Agnes! Knit! Read 
Dr. Gesell. (The door buzzes again, a 
little more With painful 
slowness, GOOCH starts up the stairs 
again, As PEGEEN folds the ladder and 


impatiently 


disappears with it, 1ro scampers out of 
the kitchen and opens the door for the 
UPSONS. AUNTIE MAME extends her hands 
in greeting.) Welcome, welcome to the 
Burnside fireside! 


MR. UPSON: Good to see you, Mamie! 
You don’t look a day older. (He laughs.) 


Doris—and little Glory! 
How I’ve been looking forward to this 
evening. 


AUNTIE MAME: 


GLORIA: (the well-bred robot) I can’t 


tell you how pleased I am to see you 


again. 
(mRS. uPSON looks around, a little 
baffled by the décor.) 

MRS. UPSON: My! 

PATRICK: Hi, everybody. Glory. 

AUNTIE MAME: Do sit down. (The vup- 


sons settle down in the furniture, with 
some difficulty, MRS. UPSON, who is no 
Channel with 
her knees the air and her 


swimmer, finds herself 
high in 
buttocks in the nap of the rug.) Are 
you perfectly comfortable down there, 


Doris? 


MRS. UPSON: Oh, it’s so interesting! 


AUNTIE MAME: Now, I know you're all 
just perishing for something to drink 
after that long drive down the park- 


way. (Calling.) Ito, bring in the punch! 
PATRICK: Punch? 


(MR, BABCOCK has 


outer hallway, and rings the buzzer 


appeared in the 


ITO comes out, carrying a tray with a 


dozen or so curious, torch-shaped 
glasses. At the sound of the buzzer, 
he passes the punch bowl and glasses 
to NORAH, 


him. ITO scampers to the door and 


who has entered behind 
admits BABCOCK. NORAH passes glasses 


to each guest 


In counterpoint to MR. BABCOCK’S en- 
trance, GLorIA looks up at the mobile, 
quizzically.) 


GLORIA: What’s that thing hanging 
there? 
PATRICK: (without affectation) It’s an 


abstraction. Nonrepresentational. 


GLORIA: (girly-girly to AUNTIE MAME) 
Mrs. Burnside, how’m I ever going to 
stop this nephew of your from using 
such big words! 



































MR. UPSON: (as he spies MR. BABCOCK in 
the door) Dwight! 


MR. BABCOCK: Claude! 


(MR, UPSON tries to get up to shake 
hands, but is having some difficulty 
getting out of the low furniture.) 


AUNTIE MAME: How good of you to come, 
Mr. Babcock. 


(NORAH has put the silver tray down 
on the bar, and AUNTIE MAME is ladl- 
ing out drinks into the _ torchlike 
glasses. 


MR. BABCOCK, moving to shake hands 
with MR. UPSON, crashes into the 
mobile.) 


MR. BABCOCK: Ooops. 


AUNTIE MAME: Oh dear, we'll have to 
raise that. (Calling.) Pegeen, would you 
bring back the ladder? (She stops mr. 
upson from drinking.) Won't you sit 
down, Mr. Babcock. Now, they’re almost 
ready—the specialité de la maison. (PEG- 
EEN re-enters with the ladder.) I'm 
afraid you'll have to get that a little 
higher, dear; it’s getting in people’s hair 
(PEGEEN sets up the ladder and climbs 
up to adjust the mobile.) Oh, I want you 
all to meet Miss Pegeen Ryan. 


MRS. UPSON: Are you the aircraft Ryans? 


PEGEEN: Afraid not—just the bricklaying 
Ryans. 


AUNTIE MAME: Claude, I’m not going to 
tell you one thing that’s in these drinks 
—because all the ingredients are secret. 
(She takes a long Japanese kindling 
match from the table.) Now, hold still! 


(She sets fire to the drink in mR. UPSON’S 
hand.) 


MR. UPSON: (a little stunned) Well, what 
do you know! 


(AUNTIE MAME moves from guest to 
guest, igniting the drinks.) 


AUNTI£ MAME: The trick is to drink them 
up fast before all the alcohol burns 
away. (She lights another drink for 
PEGEEN on the ladder.) 


PEGEEN: I feel like Miss Liberty. 


(PATRICK seems a little surprised that 
AUNTIE MAME has included PEGEEN in 
the party, but he doesn’t say anything. 


Each of the guests holds his drink at 
arm’s length. They make abortive at- 
tempts to bring the glasses close to their 
faces, but the heat makes them thrust 
the torches away again.) 


AUNTIE MAME: A dear friend of mine 
who may drop in later calls this “The 
Flaming Mame.” 


PATRICK: (tensing up again) Who? Who? 
who’s dropping in later? 


AUNTIE MAME: Just 
(patrick looks a little like the captain 
of the Titanic just after he talked to 
the boiler room. MRS. UPSON makes an 


family, Patrick. 


attempt to sip her drink, but withdraws 
suddenly—and bats at her eyebrows as 
if trying to extinguish a small confla- 
gration.) Why, don’t be an old ‘fraidy- 
cat, Doris! There’s nothing to be scared 
of; we're fully covered by fire insurance 
(She slaps MR. UPSON on the shoulder, 
knowing he will appreciate the wisdom 
of this.) Now, are we all lit? 


PATRICK: (restlessly) Mr. Upson, 
wouldn’t you be happier if I fixed you 
a daiquiri? 
MR. UPSON: No, no, son. Not for a min- 
ute. Your auntie fixed this for me, and 
I'm going to drink it, Why, it looks 
just fine. 
(NORAH and ITO come out bearing an 
elaborate tray of hors d’oeuvres.) 


GLORIA: (nibbling on one of the hors 
d’oeuvres) Oh, this is spicy! Try one of 
the little striped ones, Mums. 


(Delightedly rro and NorAH pass “the 
little striped ones” to all the guests 
Deftly AUNTIE MAME declines.) 


MR. BABCOCK: Say, these are tasty 


MRS. UPSON: (to AUNTIE MAME) What are 
they, dear? 

AUNTIE MAME: Just plain old pickled 
rattlesnake. (The process of mastication 
ceases instantly. GLORIA goes into a par- 
orysm of coughing. Helpfully auntie 
MAME tries to force one of the flaming 
drinks into cioria’s hand.) Why, it’s 
pure protein. And before they marinate 
them, they always remove the fangs. 
Mr. Babcock, you've gone out! 


(The perfect hostess, she moves to re- 
light his drink.) 


MR. BABCOCK: (waving her aside) Don’t 
bother, Mrs. Burnside. 


(AUNTIE MAME looks hurt.) 


MRS. UPSON: Mamie, dear, with the wed- 
ding only three weeks away, I've just 
got to decide. Would you say six brides- 
maids? 

cuoriA: Muriel Puce had eight 


AUNTIE MAME: Then I'd say let’s keep 
up with the Puces. 


(The bedroom door opens and AGNES 
coocH waddles down the stairs. paT- 
RICK turns the color of skim ‘milk 
AUNTIE MAME addresses GOOCH as if she 
were a puppy who had just been in- 
discreet on a new carpet.) 


Agnes; I told you to stay in your room! 


coocH: (whining helplessly) But, Mrs. 
Burnside, it’s a quarter past eight. And 
you told me... 


AUNTIE MAME: (quickly) I told you to 
take your pills at a quarter past eight. 
coocH: But my calcium pills are in the 
kitchen. 

PATRICK: Auntie Mame! 


(coocH painfully makes her way down 
the stairs, and all eyes are on her. 


It would be easier to conceal an 
elephant in Bergdorf's window. No 
effort is made to introduce or explain 
coocn, which makes the pause all the 
more painful and telling.) 


MR. UPSON: (leaning over to MR. BABCOCK, 
confidentially) Is that a member of the 
family? 


MR. BABCOCK: Damned if I know. 


MR, UPSON: It’s a member of somebody's 
family. 


AUNTIE MAME: (making the best of it) 
Doris, I'd like you to meet my secretary 
She's a little bit—she’s not quite herself 
at the moment. 


MRS. UPSON: (warmly, to the Goocn) 
Now, we know all about these women’s 
things, don’t we! 
What's your name, dear? 


(Sympathetically.) 


GoocH: (simpers) Gooch 


MRS. UPSON: (taking her arm) You sit 
right over here beside me, Mrs. Gooch 
(AUNTIE MAME and PATRICK exchanjye a 
glance. When Goocn sits in this modern 
furniture, she really spreads.) A little 
expectant mother always makes me fee] 
weepy. I remember when I was carry- 
ing Gloria 
cLor1ia: Oh, Mummy 

(coocH reaches over and take a can- 

apé.) 
AUNTIE MAME 
Agnes 


(warning) Now, now, 


MRS. UPSON: Remember, Mamie—she’s 
eating for two. (Turns back to Goocn.) 


And what does Mr. Gooch do? 
coocu: Oh, my father passed on 


MRS. UPSON 

band. 
(coocu lets out a protracted wail. Both 
PATRICK and AUNTIE MAME have de- 


Oh, no, I mean your hus- 


scended on her and are helping her 
out of the sofa from either side.) 


AUNTIE MAME: (singing it out) Calcium 


time! Pegeen! 
(With peceen’s help, the coocn is 


steered off into the kitchen 


PATRICK turns back to face the guests 
sweating.) 
PATRICK: You know, there’s one thing 
about my Auntie Mame. She's big- 
hearted; whenever anybody's in trouble, 
she— 


(The doorbell buzzes 


PATRICK jumps. ITO goes to the door, 
opens it, and ushers in VERA CHARLES, 


dripping foxes, as usual.) 
AUNTIE MAME: (effusively) Vera! 


verRA: Mame, darling. Like an opening 
night—without critics! Heaven! 


(MRS, UPSON nudges MR. UPSON.) 


MRS. UPSON: (lowering her voice some- 
what, excitedly) Claude! Claude! That's 
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Vera Charles, the famous actress, just as 
sure as I'm sitting here. 


AUNTIE MAME: Mr. and Mrs. Upson, Miss 
Upson, Mr. Babcock—I want you to 
meet my dearest friend, Vera Charles 


MRS. UPSON: (under her breath) I told 


you, Claude, I told you! 


(vERA quickly senses that this is a 


matineé house.) 


VERA: (turning it on) How do you do 


I'm so charmed to meet you, all of you 


GLORIA: (rushing up) Miss Charles, I've 
just got to tell you how I adored you 


in End of Summer. 


VERA: (with a frozen smile) 


Did you 


dear? That was Ina Claire. 


AUNTIE MAME: Vera, can I persuade you 


to have a drink? 


vera: Oh, yes. Anything but rum! I’ve 
just been at the most God-awful party, 
and all they had were daiquiris—made 
with honey yet!! (She makes a grimace 
and pours herself a tumbler of straight 


Scotch.) 


(The doorbell chimes and rto ushers 
in the slightly grayed but still muscu- 
lar figure of RALPH DEVINE.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Ralph Devine! You're a 


dream to come. 


(PATRICK turns away with a cramp in 
his solar plexus.) 


PATRICK: Oh, God! 


AUNTIE MAME: Doris, you were consider- 
ate enough to show me the pictures of 
your little Gloria’s schoolteacher—Miss 
Tuthill and all that mob—and I thought 
you'd like to meet Patrick’s very first 
schoolteacher here in New York 


(blandly) Why, Mame, 


you have a picture of me? 


RALPH don't 


AUNTIE MAME: (easily) Not one we could 


show in mixed company. 


(There are some eyebrows cocked at 
this, but floats 


among the guests for introductions. 


RALPH effortlessly 
He wears a skin-tight jersey -sport 
shirt that is open at the neck not quite 
to the navel. He looks at MR. BABCOCK 
curiously.) 


RALPH: Say, haven’t we met somewhere 


before? 


MR, BABCOCK: (studying him narrowly) 


I dor.’t recognize the face. 


MR. UPSON: (leaning forward and pick- 
ing up one of the ashtrays from the 
coffee table) You know, the first time 
I looked at this ashtray, I thought it 
was—(shocked.) My God, it is! 


PATRICK: Auntie Mame, I thought it 


was going to be just family tonight. 


AUNTIE MAME: But you don’t want the 
Upsons to think we don’t have any 


friends. After all, these are the people 
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who helped raise you. (Glancing up at 
PEGEEN, who seems to be having trouble 


with the mobile.) Are you having 


trouble, Pegeen? (Turning.) Patrick, 
Patrick, why don't you give her a 
hand? 


MRS. UPSON: (holding the ashtray) But 
Claude, it couldn’t be. 


upson: You've got it upside down. 


(PATRICK starts up the ladder to help 
PEGEEN. When he gets to the top, he is 
in fairly close juxtaposition to PEGEEN, 


and GLorRIa is not very much pleased.) , 


PEGEEN: (nearly balance) 
Ohhhbhhbh! (patrick throws his arms 
around her to keep her from falling. 


She grins at him.) Thanks Lochinvar. 


losing her 


PATRICK: (smiling back) Courtesy of 
the house. 
PEGEEN: I’m okay. You've got troubles 


enough of your own 


PATRICK: Don’t I, though? 


GLORIA: (indignant) Well, that’s a pretty 


picture, I must say! 


(vera decides it’s time for her to go 


on, and she takes center stage, as 


usual.) 


verRA: Yes. Isn't it? Ladies and gentle- 
men, I want to propose a toast. (She 
lifts her glass toward PEGEEN and PAT- 
RICK at the top of the ladder.) To this 
lovely young couple, as they start up 
the ladder of life together. 


PATRICK: (coming down the ladder hast- 


ily) No, no, Auntie Vera—this isn’t 


that’s Gloria 


(VERA turns and finds herself staring 
straight into 
GLORIA UPSON.) 


the frozen visage of 


VERA: Pity. (vERA downs her Scotch.) 


(The door buzzer rings. ITO moves to 
the door 


PEGEEN has succeeded in hanging the 
mobile but is too fascinated by this 
three-ring circus to descend from her 
grandstand seat atop the ladder. 


LINDSAY comes in, carrying a thick 


manila envelope.) 


AUNTIE MAME: (crossing to greet him) 
Lindsay, Lindsay—that’s what 
calm, reasonable you 


we've 
needed 


LINDSAY: (smiling proudly) I hope I’m 
not crashing in on anything, Mame, but 
I couldn't wait. I had to bring it right 


over. 
AUNTIE MAME: What is it? 


(Pleased, tinpsay hands her the en- 
velope.) 
LINDSAY: Be careful—the ink’s still wet. 


(AUNTIE MAME draws out of the en- 
velope the galley proofs of her book.) 


AUNTIE MAME: My book! 





LINDSAY: Mame, you'll have to correct 
these galleys; it’s your last chance to 
change your life. 


AUNTIE MAME: waving the 
galleys) Look, everybody! I’m in print 


just like Fannie Hurst! 


(jubilantly 


(VERA crosses to AUNTIE MAME and 
takes some of the galleys from her, 


looking at them interestedly.) 
PATRICK: Congratulations, Auntie Mame 


(PATRICK crosses to AUNTIE MAME and 
she puts her arm around him warmly.) 


AUNTIE MAME: Darling, I hope you don’t 
mind, there is a lot in here about you 
(She hands him a fistful of the galleys.) 


MRS. UPSON: An Authoress! Well! 


GLORIA: Patrick, 
didn’t you tell us 
somebody. 


you old meanie! 


Why 


your auntie was 


MR. UPSON: Well, this seems to be quite 


a day for you, Mamie 


RALPH: (crossing to AUNTIE MAME) Am 


I mentioned in your book, Mame? 


(She hands him some of the galleys 
to peruse. In fact, everybody is busy 
going through the galleys, except the 
UPSONS and MR. BABCOCK, who seem 
definitely on the 


outside and non- 


participants in this activity.) 


verRA: You know, I've been to so many 
wonderful parties here, Mame. Now I’m 


going to find out how they all ended. 


PATRICK: (laughing warmly as he reads 
one of the galleys) Hey, I'd almost for- 
gotten about the time we got locked in 
the Mummy Room at the Metropolitan. 
(He flips to another galley.) And the 
time you got Miss Earhart to give me 
(He laughs.) Boy, I had 
no talent for that! (He flips to another 
galley. Warmly.) And here’s all about the 
roller skates. And Uncle Beau. And that 
Christmas when we were so broke . . 


a flying lesson 


(They laugh reminiscently. Suddenly 
GLoRIA claims the center of attention.) 


GLoRIA: Mrs. Burnside, you could prac- 
tically write a whole book about what 
happened to me. 


(But through the babble of conversa- 
tion, AUNTIE MAME didn’t quite hear 
what GLorta said.) 


AUNTIE MAME: I beg your pardon, Gloria? 


GLORIA: I said, you could practically 
write a whole book about what hap- 
pened to me. (Everyone quiets down to 
listen to GLorta’s narrative, which she 
dramatizes athletically.) Bunny Bixler 
and I were in the semifinals—the very 
semifinals, mind you—of the ping-pong 
tournament at the club, and this ghastly 
thing happened. We were both playing 
way over our heads, and the score was 
29-28, and we had this terrific volley, 
and I ran back to get this really terrific 


shot ... (She runs back, demonstrating 

































with an imaginary ping-pong paddle- 
then stops like Lady Macbeth.) and 
I stepped on the ping-pong ball! Just 
squashed it to nothing! And then Bunn: 
and I went to the closet of the gam 
room to get another ping-pong ball, and 
the closet was locked! Imagine! So we 
had to call the whole thing off. It was 
ghastly, just ghastly! 


(There is another dazed pause. VERA 


screws a fresh drink into AUNTIE 
MAME’S numbed hand, and turns her 


attention back to the galleys.) 


MRS. UPSON: (with a forced chuckle) 


But it is amusing! 


MR. BABCOCK: Yes. It is amusing 


VERA: It’s hilarious! 


AUNTIE MAME: (startled) What is? 


VERA: (deep in the galleys) Your story 


LINDSAY: And the most important thing, 
Vera, is that she did it all. by herself 
There isn’t an Alana or a Coccamaura 


in the whole book. 


(GoocH enters from the kitchen. vera, 
whose joints have newbeen loosened 


GLORIA: 


by an alcoholic oiling, crosses to the 
Upsons.) 


VERA: (confidentially) You know, you'll 
believe this, Mr. Upjohn, 
Lindsay got this Irish slob—Brian 
what was his name?.Oh, it doesn’t mat- 
ter—to come here and live with Mame 
till she got the book finished. Of course, 
he didn’t do a damn thing except— (She 
breaks off, fortunately.) Mame, my hat’s 
off to you! 


never but 


(AGNES GOOCH has been the 


galleys, and her voice cracks as she 


lured to 


makes an emotional announcement 


from the staircase.) 


coocH: (ecstatically): I’m so proud! The 
whole last chapter is about me! (She 
reads.) “Fighting the stigma of the un- 
wed mother!” (She flattens out on the 
stairs to read.) 


(Now the vupsons and BABCOCK 
shocked to the marrow.) 


are 


MR. BABCOCK: (trying to soothe the irate 
upsons): Claude, as soon as we get him 
away from the aunt, everything’s going 


to be fine. 


VERA: (reading galleys): Why, Patrick, 
I never realized how many times you 


unzipped me and put me to bed! 


(There is much good-natured laugh- 


ter at this, but MR. UPSON takes on a 


a righteous tone.) 


MR. UPSON Now, 


young 


(standing, 


We 


piously) 


just a moment have some 


people here 


(trying to gloss it over) Well, 
Miss Charles 


PATRICK 
sir, I only did it when 


passed out! 


the 
UPSONS are certain that AUNTIE MAME’S 


(This, of course, makes it worse 


apartment is a den of iniquity.) 


Patrick, 
people who 


GLORIA how can you defend 


who 


PATRICK: (acidly) Who've never played 


ping-pong? 


GLORIA: (haughtily to PATRICK) I 
we're 


like 


cer- 
married 


this to 


tainly hope when you 


won't invite peopl our 


house! 


PATRICK: Who is coming to our house 
Muriel Puce and Bunny Bixler? 


Bunny Bixler and | were in the semifinals—the very semifinals, mind you—of the ping-pong 


tournament at the club, and this ghastly thing happened. 
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GcLoria: (regally) What's wrong with 
Muriel Puce? 


PATRICK: Nothing, not a damned thing! 
Except she’s got the L.Q. of a dead flash- 
light battery! 


GLORIA: Well! 


veRA: (dramatically) Lindsay, it’s mar- 
velous. Mame’s going to make a fortune 
from this book! 


LINDSAY: She sure as hell will, But not 
for herself. Mame’s assigned all of 
her royalties to the Epstein Home in 


Mountebank 


RALPH: (interested) Epstein the cellist? 


MR. UPSON: What? What's that about 
Mountebank? 


vera: Can't the Epstein’s afford their 
own home? 


AUNTIES MAME: No, Vera, they’re not 
going to live there. They’re building a 


home for refugee Jewish children. 


(There is a warm and favorable re- 
action from MAME’s inner circle.) 


mR. upsON: (frigidly) Are you ready, 


Doris? 


MRS. UPSON: I've been ready for quite 


a long time. 


mR. upson: Come, Glory. We have a 
long way to go. (He starts herding them 


toward the door.) 


pascock: Claude, please! Claude! (Shak- 
en, BABCOCK strides back into the room 
He explodes vehemently directly at 
AUNTIE MAME.) For nine years, Mame 
Dennis Burnside, I've done everything 
I could to protect this boy from your 
cockeyed, idiotic nincompoopery! But 
this is the limit 
everything—all my plans for this boy’s 
future 


Now you've ruined 


(PATRICK has turned away, and AUNTIE 
MAME reaches with her eyes to see 
how he has taken all of this.) 


AUNTIE MAME: (to BABCOCK) Your plans, 
your plans! You have the bill of fare, 
and you're shouting orders for every- 
body. (Lowers her voice.) But did it 
ever occur to you that this boy might 
be hungry for something that you never 
even heard of? (Softening.) When Pat- 
rick walked into my life—a frightened 
little boy hanging onto Norah’s hand 
it was love at first sight. For nine years 
I've tried to open some windows in his 
life, (She turns on sBascock.) Now all 
you want to do is shut him up in some 
(She reaches for the appropriate 
some safe-deposit box. Well, I 
won't let you do that to my little one! 
(She stops abruptly, distantly.) No. He’s 
not little any more. And he’s not mine 
But he’s not yours either, Mr. Babcock 
I doubt very much that Patrick will 
allow you to settle him down in some 


word.) 


iry-veined, restricted community, Mak« 
him an Aryan from Darien—and marry 


him off to a girl with braces on her 
brains! 


(AUNTIE MAME stands there, breathless, 
triumphant 


BABCOCK exits 


LINDSAY crosses tO MAME, narrowing 
his eyes slightly.) 


LINDSAY: Mame, did you deliberately 
plan all this? 


AUNTIE MAME: (looking at him inno- 
cently) Don’t be ridiculous, Lindsay 
You know Patrick always makes all his 
own decisions. (PATRICK looks at his 
aunt with a crooked smile; MAME, ever 
the hostess, takes the center of the room 
with a tray of canapés.) Rattlesnakes, 
anyone? 


PATRICK: (to MAME, warmly) Thank you, 
Lady Iris. 


AUNTIE MAME: Charmed, Lord Dudley 
(And perhaps there are tears in her 
eyes.) 


(The lights fade.) 


SCENE 11 


Immediately following AUNTIE MAME’S 
party, we hear the choral voices singing 
a bizarre variant on Rimsky-Korsakov’s 


“Song of India.” 


AUNTIE MAME’S VOICE: Oh, sahib, sahib, 
will you help me with this cablegram, 
please? Oh, where am I? 


INDIAN VOICE: Punjab, India. 


AUNTIE MAME’S VOICE: June 28, 19—. What 
year is it? 


INDIAN VOICE: 1946. 


(Exactly as at the beginning of the 
play, there is a projection on the 
scrim. AUNTIE MAME’S voice is heard 
over the loudspeaker as the words 


unfold.) 


AUNTIE MAME: (voice offstage) Mr. and 
Mrs. Patrick Dennis, 224 East 50th 
Street, New York. 


Dear Patrick and Pegeen. Arriving from 
India June thirty-first. Please meet me 
Beekman Place apartment. Uncle Lind- 
say off on safari with Maharani. Means 
nothing. 


Coming back to pick up nylons, Nes- 


cafe, Kleenex, and dentures for Maha- 
rani. 


Only staying two days. Will explain 
why when I see you, because cable 
rates are ninety rupees per word and 
obviously only a damned fool would be 
silly enough to waste all the money on 
a long cablegram that went on and on 
and on and on. 


(Her voice fades as the projection 
fades 

We bleed through the scrim to see 
PATRICK and PEGEEN pacing the Beek- 


man Place apartment. The scrim flies 


A tiger skin, some elephant tusks, and 
some packing bores are scattered 
about.) 


PAT: (calling toward off right) Auntie 
Mame, what are you doing in there? 


AUNTIE MAME: (entering) Just giving 


Michael his presents, dear. 


(MICHAEL comes on holding a turban 
MAME is like an Indian princess in a 


flowing blue-green sari.) 


MICHAEL: Look, Dad! (To AUNTIE MAME.) 
Which is the front, Auntie Mame? 


AUNTIE MAME: Let me do it for you, my 
little love. (She puts the turban on 
him.) There. Now salaam to your 
mother, Michael—like Auntie Mame just 
taught you. (MICHAEL bows.) Ahhh, 


very good, sahib. 
PEGEEN: That’s not a real sword, is it? 
MICHAEL: It’s a scimitar. 


AUNTIE MAME: (looking at her watch) 
Oh, dear! “Bell darwazay pair carr-ay 


ahn.” 
PATRICK: That’s what I always say. 


AUNTIE MAME: In Hindustani, that means, 
“The water oxen are waiting at the 
gate.” Of course, my ox is waiting at 
Idlewild. Pan American Flight one hun- 
dred for Karachi. (Turns back to mMIcH- 
AEL.) Oh, Michael, if I could only show 
you India! The splendor, the mystery, 
the elephants in the streets. 


PATRICK: Now, Auntie Mame. 


AUNTIE MAME: I know. I shouldn’t even 
bring up the possibility of Michael's 
going to India with me. 


MICHAEL: But Auntie Mame said she'd 
love to have me, she said so right in 
there. 


PEGEEN 
of it. 


It’s ridiculous. I wouldn’t hear 


MICHAEL: (he turns to his father) Dad? 


PATRICK: Now look, it’s out of the ques- 
tion completely. You heard your mother 


(MICHAEL wheels on his mother.) 


MICHAEL: (earnestly) You know what 
your trouble is; Mom? You don’t live, 
live, live! Life is a banquet, and most 
poor sons-of-bitches are starving to 
death! 


(PEGEEN grabs MICHAEL, clamps her 
hand over his mouth, and holds him 
protectively. AUNTIE MAME and PAT- 
RICK exchange a significant glance 
PATRICK crosses toward MICHAEL and 
PEGEEN.' PEGEEN knows that in this fam- 
ily you live it up to the hilt—and 
there’s no sense in trying to resist. 


Helplessly, PEcEEN lets MICHAEL go 
PATRICK steers him into the erratic but 
inspiring custody of AUNTIE MAME.) 


PEGEEN: (a little helplessly) One thing 
ou've got to understand. School be- 
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gins the day after Labor Day. He’s got 
to be back by then. 


AUNTIE MAME: (vajuely) Naturally. Of 
course, Labor Day. That’s sometime in 
November, isn’t it? 

PATRICK: (firmly) The first week in Sep- 
tember, Auntie Mame. 

MICHAEL (taking MAME’s hand) Don’t 
you worry, Dad. I'll be back by Labor 
Day 


AUNTIE MAME: Labor! Oh, the problem 
of labor in India is gargantuan. 


AUNTIE MAME: 


MICHAEL: What’s “gargantuan,” Auntie 


Mame? 


AUNTIE MAME: On the plane, Michael, I'll 
give you a pad and pencil, and you can 
write down all the words you don’t 
understand. (AUNTIE MAME draws MI- 
CHAEL toward the stairs and they start 
climbing.) Come, darling, I've been out 
all morning shopping for your traveling 
gear. Let’s go try things on. (Continu- 
ing to climb.) Oh, I’m going to open 
doors for you, Michael, doors you never 
dreamed even existed! 


(MICHAEL looks up at AUNTIE MAME 
adoringly.) 


PEGEEN: My God, she’s the Pied Piper! 


AUNTIE MAME: Oh, what times we're 
going to have, my little love. What 
vistas we're going to explore together 
First we'll see the Taj Mahal 


(THEY go off together toward that ad- 
venture of life, and we know what a 
banquet it is going to be for both of 
them.) 


The curtain falls 


Oh, I'm going to open doors for you, Michael, doors you never dreamed even existed! 
{Jan Handzlik, Rosalind Russell) 
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vie Wolfington, who®plays Robert Preston’s side- 

ck in The Music Man, wants it clearly understood 
that he is not Spanky McFarland grown up. Under- 
standably, a number of Our Gang aficionados have 
noted a striking resemblance between Wolfington 
and the little fat boy of movieland. Iggie doesn’t 
mind being sized up as plump and cherubic. He says 
winningly, “Let’s face it. I am fat and I am baby- 
faced, so I'd rather go along with it than fight it.” 
But he wants it known that he is Iggie, not Spanky. 
Like any other actor in his right mind, he craves 
recognition for what, to this point, has been a some- 
what unorthodox but productive career. 

Born Ignatius Wolfington, the eleventh child of an 
established Philadelphia family in the business of 
making broughams for the carriage tradé, Iggie al- 
ways knew that he would end up on Broadway and 
not in the automotive business. When he was a 
child, his weight and a speech impediment made 
him stand out from the other children in his family. 
Grownups, he says, thought him “adorable, a funny 
little duck.” Iggie rid himself of the speech impedi- 
ment at age twelve, and then began to tell funny 
stories to keep himself in the spotlight. Applause was 
satisfying, and after graduation from Catholic High 
School in Philadelphia, he chose acting as his pro- 
fession, keeping Iggie (a childhood nickname) as a 
means for getting attention. 

Iggie’s eighty-four-year-old father is proud of the 
way things turned out for his boy, but is still a little 
puzzled by the fact that his off-spring did not elect 
a more secure career—like that afforded by the 
family auto showroom in Philadelphia. Iggie prob- 
ably had the same thought shortly after that mem- 
orable day when he got his first job at $16 a week. 
This venture, masterminded by Orson Welles, was 
The Five Kings, an anthology of Shakespearean 
scenes. It reached the stage briefly in 1939, but it 
never reached Broadway. Iggie’s career had no- 
where to go but up after the Five Kings disaster. 
Fortunately, that is precisely the direction it took. 

World War II contributed indirectly to Iggie’s 
later success. He had barely tasted the opportunities 
Broadway offered when he went into the Army. 
Wounded in Germany, he was decorated and com- 
missioned in the field, a well-deserved honor for 
the Infantry sergeant known as the “Fightin’ Fat 
Boy of the 102nd Division.” Sent to England to 
recover (his weight dropped from 210 to 176 in the 
hospital there) , he achieved a goal by joining Equity. 

After the war, Iggie became a fixture in musical 
tents all over this country. His abundant television 
work has included appearances in such major pro- 
ductions as Cinderella, Mayerling and One Touch 
of Venus. During the same period he studied sing- 
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THE SHOW STOPPER 


Text and illustration by Doug Anderson 


ing and dancing under the GI Bill at the American 
Theatre Wing. Before taking his present assign- 
ment, he was best known to New York theatregoers 
as the chef in Mrs. McThing (1952). He won the 
Clarence Derwent Award that year. 

In The Music Man he does a show-stopping num- 


ber, “Shipoopi”; he sings extremely tricky lyrics at 
breakneck speed while doing bell kicks and high 
kicks in what one observer called “a sort of modern- 
ized Virginia reel.” For a man who weighs 241 
pounds (“mostly around the middle”), this is stren- 
uous work indeed. Iggie calls it “just a breeze.” 
With his customary aplomb and energy, he hopes to 
continue kicking up a storm in The Music Man for 
many months to come, feeling that an actor should 
stick with a part as long as he can bring freshness to 
it. Iggie has freshness in abundance, along with a 
bag of theatrical talents that, he hopes, will open the 
door to club dates, variety shows, recording work 
and all the hundred and one pursuits stemming from 
the main stem, Broadway. Wolfington, it appears, is 
on his way END 





A White-face 


by Edward Mangum 


The fish fry. Magdalena Stahn (left) and Else Knott } 


Angels in the German version of Connelly’s play 





(sreen Pastures’ for 
ermany 


The first white-face production anywhere of Marc Connelly’s The Green Pastures opened 
to glowing notices last April 12 at the Stadtische Biihnen, the huge government-supported the- 
atre in Frankfurt. In addition to the new look, the play also had a new sound. The production 
was the first for this American regional work in the German theatre in the German language. 

Staging the play was a pretty tough assignment. I ought to know. My wife and I staged it. 
Recently we returned to New York after spending nine months abroad. When we left Frank- 
furt, The Green Pastures was playing in repertory five times a week to sold-out houses. I was 
told that the production received the greatest set of reviews that this theatre has had in twenty 
years. The premiére was covered by thirty-three newspapers in twenty-six German cities. 

As a result of this production, an entirely new field has opened up for Connelly’s play, 
as well as for other plays about American Negroes that are similarly adaptable to white-face 
treatment. The Green Pastures will probably pop up all over Germany during the new season 
now with us. One producer was even hinting darkly that Porgy and Bess might look good in 
white. 

The picture wasn’t so rosy, however, when we were invited to come to Frankfurt last 
February to direct the play. Mimeographed copies of Die Griinen Weiden, as it is known in 
German, had been lying on the desks of German theatre directors for almost five years 
Apparently no one knew how to solve the casting problem. At one time even the American 
Army in Germany had been approached for the loan of sufficient Negro troops. But since the 
Army could not provide assurance that the troops would still be in Europe on opening night, 
the idea was abandoned—and there were, of course, the additional questions of whether they 
could act and speak German. 

There was a conference with theatre officials the day we arrived in Frankfurt from An- 
kara (where I had staged Oklahoma! in English and Visit to a Small Planet in Turkish). 


“You intend, of course,” someone ventured, “to use Negro make-up on the cast?” I replied 
that we felt a white-face production was valid and simpler to achieve. Two of the conferees 
were immediately happy. Several weren’t sure. “How about masks?” one of them asked. 
Another said, “There was a play in Switzerland last year where the actors played South Sea 
Islanders. They used a brown dot on their foreheads.’ No masks or dots, I replied. And the 
staff agreed to give us carte blanche. 


It wasn’t so easy with the cast. Three days before 
the rehearsal period, we had a conference with sev- 
eral of the leads. We had been told they were a bit 
afraid of the play. They were. “It must be done in 
blackface,” they said with strong conviction. “Other- 
wise it is blasphemy.” I explained that we saw it 
as a modern miracle play, similar to the medieval 
English cycles of Wakefield and York. “This is not 
a play about Negroes,” I began, allowing a good 
dramatic pause to follow. All fifty-five members of 
the cast whipped open their scripts to the title page 
where “eine Negerlegende” was clearly typed under 
the title of the play. “I know,” I cut in, “but Mr. 
Connelly calls the play only a ‘fable.’ I grant it was 


Left: God’s office. From left: Abraham (Georg Bahmann), Isaac (Erwin Scherchel), 
Jacob (Erich Thormann) and The Lord (Otto Rouvel) 


Right: A roadside. Herbert Mensching is seen as Cain in this scene from the Frank-~ 
furt production, and Violet Hepner as Cain’s Girl. 
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written for Negroes, was based upon tales about 
Negroes, and has always been played by Negroes 
in the States. But even for them it was, and still 
is, a play about God’s creation of the earth and man, 
and His problems therewith, as seen through the 
stories a-small-town Sunday-school teacher tells to 
a group of children. And so it will be for us.” To 
stage the play in blackface today, I continued, would 
not only be ludicrous and in bad taste, it would also 
be hiding behind a mask of fear. Were we afraid to 
play the piece as whites? Did we feel that only 
Negroes had such ideas of God and heaven? Was 
the color of the skin alone responsible for these be- 
liefs? I explained that we had many uneducated 
whites, in certain poorer areas of our country, who 
also regarded many Biblical stories in terms of their 
own physical surroundings, and embellished them 
through the medium of a childlike imagination. 
Without waiting for acceptance of our views, we 
began rehearsals, and in two weeks the cast had 
forgotten that the play had anything to do with 
Negroes. 

This minor miracle was achieved through several 
factors, one of which was language. The German 
actors had never read The Green Pastures in its 
original Negro dialect. They had read it, moreover, 
only in grammatically correct German. (With the 
exception of certain plays in dialect, every play pro- 
duced in Germany is written in correct German 
The German people are among the most literate in 
the world, and I am told no German wants to hear 
illiterate speech on the stage. Even when Williams 
or O’Neill is played, the grammar is always correct.) 
Consequently, none of the flavor of the original 
speech was left. All we had to do with the German 
speech was to relax it, to seek a form of country 
dialect in order to get away from a stilted speech 


‘ 
Pharaoh’s court. In the foreground, from left, are Pharoah 


(Wolfgang Schirlitz), Moses (Emil Lohkamp) and Aaron 
(Erich Thormann). 


pattern that often besets the German stage. This was 
not easy. Every German actor is trained to speak 
correctly and articulately, which at times can lead 
to near bombast. The German translation was full 
of errors, obviously caused by a misunderstanding 
of the Negro dialect. My wife and the theatre’s chief 
dramaturgist, Dr. Gunter Skopnik, spent two weeks 
going over the script, and finally were forced to re- 
write 431 lines! Without these changes, the play 
frequently would have been cold and unimaginative 

We also relaxed the acting style. This, too, was 
difficult. The German actor, though one of the best 
in the world, is trained in classical theatre, and the 
naturalistic style of acting, seen every day on the 
American stage, is relatively unknown to him 
But with two or three exceptions, the members of 


the cast achieved it; only a few continued to play 


Goethe, Schiller and Oberammergau. We were 
greatly aided by the presence of Otto Rouvel, Frank- 
furt’s favorite character actor, who played The Lord 
His acting style is the most natural I have seen on 
the German stage. His portrayal of a God who alter- 
nates between love and wrath, who is at once tender 
and then violent, who is often puzzled but ready to 
understand, was as full of human warmth as any | 
have seen in America. 

The method of staging helped also in establishing 
a frame of reference for the play. The setting for 
the first scene, the Sunday school, was a corner of 
the sanctuary proper. Large stained-glass windows, 
painted on a wide drop center, were surmounted 
by a wooden archway in triptych effect, which 
spanned the distance between wooden tormentors 
with smaller windows, left and right center. Down 
left were five little chairs grouped around a larger 
one. This was where Mr. Deshee, the Sunday-school 
teacher, and the children sat. Down right were the 
ends of church pews, protruding on stage from the 
right wing. Left of one of the benches was a small 
hymn-announcement board on a stand. As the 
lights faded on the Sunday-school scene, the chairs, 
benches, stand and center drop were struck, and 
the lights came up on the fish fry, framed within 
the triptych arch overhead and the windowed tor- 
mentors. This frame remained throughout the play, 
giving the effect (certainly not a new one) that the 
action was occurring within the church 

Inside the frame, each scene was staged simply; 
a few set pieces, designed by Ekkehard Grubler with 
an artist’s eye for the mood of the moment, were 
extremely helpful. When Cain was seen kneeling 
beside the dead Abel, for example, a large cactus 
towered over them, and two smaller cacti appeared 
farther upstage before a low cutout of barren hills 
against a hot sky. Tied in with this setting were cer- 
tain bits of business, employed to impress upon the 
audience the idea that the play was being seen 
through the eyes of the children, even though much 


of the play is not in their terms 
(continued on page 80) 
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Banquo’'s ghost has just risen to rattle the wits of Macbeth and his lady at the San Diego National Shake- 


speare Festival in California 


Each summer the Old Globe Theatre puts on three works of the Bard. Last 


season Macbeth was one of the offerings. Next season: Romeo and Juliet, Love’s Labour’s Lost and Henry 


IV, Part 1 


Whether you wander on a village green and into 


an Elizabethan theatre in San Diego, or happen ' 
upon a Georgian building set in a wooded park in 


Richmond, on the opposite coast, you are seeing 
Community Theatre, USA—alive, searching, ever- 
growing. The heart of the theatre may still be 
Broadway, but more recently the spirit is spreading 
out across America—throughout more than fifteen 
hundred community theatres dotting the land 

One expects to find colonial splendor in Virginia, 
but a touch of Elizabethan England in California is 
The OLD GLOBE THEATRE 
is an octagonal structure set in a fourteen-hundred- 
acre expanse of San Diego’s Balboa Park, in the 
midst of predominantly Spanish-Moorish architec- 
ture. During the winter season, contemporary works 
are offered; in the summer the Old Globe returns 
to its original purpose and presents Shakespeare 

A fairly accurate replica of the famous Globe 
Theatre of Southwark, England, San Diego’s theatre 
went up in 1935 as a temporary structure. Actually, 


a pleasant surprise 


both playhouse and players were imported from a 
Chicago fair attraction called “A Bit of Merrie Eng- 
land.” The guiding spirit was Thomas Wood Stevens, 
former director at Carnegie Institute of Technology 
and launcher of the Goodman Memorial Theatre 
For Chicago’s Century of Progress (1933), Stevens 
had assembled a company and put on shortened ver- 
sions of Shakespeare. His young and professional 


company, many of whose members are now well 
known in the professional theatre, gave nineteen of 
Shakespeare's plays in the the Elizabethan manner 
They performed at four successful expositions and 
were on the road for three years, playing to audi- 
ences that numbered well over two million people. 
Among these early players were Rhys Williams, 
Martha Scott and Carl Benton Reid. From Chicago, 
the troupe wert on to San Diego for the California 
Pacific International Exposition, or the °35 Fair, as 
is was called 

This exposition ran for two years, and when it 
was over, the Old Globe was headed for the rubble 
pile. San Diego businessman Mel Baker urged the 
City Council to grant a stay of destruction and set 
about raising the necessary $7,500 to rebuild the 
theatre. Also salvaged were a Dickensian Old Curi- 
osity Shop and the Falstaff Tavern, now used for 
storage space. A corporation was set up in February 
3, 1937, and the group had a name as well as a play- 
house—the SAN DIEGO COMMUNITY THEATRE. 
Today the Old Globe is the only theatre in San 
Diego that presents live drama on a professional 
basis. 

The stage, which is slightly smaller than its Eng- 
lish counterpart, was originally constructed in the 
Elizabethan style, with no proscenium arch and a 
long forestage projecting into the “pit.” Architect 
William Wilmurt remodeled the temporary building, 


THEATRE, USA 
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constructing a reinforced concrete stagehouse, but- 
tressing the outer walls, constructing a proscenium 
arch, shortening the forestage and enlarging the 
backstage area. Also added were a lighting system 
and a switchboard. More recently, a new $30,000 
lighting system was installed in 1956, and two re- 
volving stages were built into the stage floor. 

Pearl Harbor and World War II closed the Old 
Globe, and in 1947 the San Diego Community The- 
atre redefined its aims and entrusted its direction 
to Craig Noel. It was transformed from a “little 
theatre,” serving a select membership, to a produc- 
ing organization serving the entire community. The 
duties of management and production were defined 
and divided, a factor responsible for the theatre’s 
success today, according to director Noel. The per- 
manent staff now consists of a full-time technical 
director, Mr. Noel; a business manager, William B. 
Eaton; a production co-ordinator, and business-office 
and box-office personnel. All other work is done by 
volunteers, including play casts and stage crews. The 
Old Globe audiences number more than sixty thou- 
sand each year, and performances total two hundred 
annually. The playhouse seats four hundred. 

As soon as the Community Theatre got on its feet 
financially, it decided to reward itself with a sum- 
mer of Shakespeare. The year was 1949. Today the 
SAN DIEGO NATIONAL SHAKESPEARE FES- 
TIVAL has become more famous than the other 
productions at the Globe. Scholarships attract young 
students from all over the world, and each summer 
two other noted directors join Noel in putting on the 
three Shakespearean plays. The summer of 1959 will 


The Air Force was never like this, except in No Time for 
Sergeants. Hollywood’s Richard Erdman (top center) joined 
the Magnolia Theatre players in Long Beach, California, for 
the production. The plane was hoisted across stage via a 
telephone cable, flashing lights all the way. The play was 
performed in the round on a stage measuring nineteen by 
twenty-four feet 


be the festival’s tenth season. It opens July 17, and 
there will be forty-five performances of Romeo and 
Juliet, Love’s Labour’s Lost and He ry IV, Part 1 
The winter and spring season is giv: - over to the 
following fare: The Boy Friend, the W «* Coast pre- 
miére of Summer of the 17th Doll, Txn- Happiest 
Millionaire, A Streetcar Named Desire and The 
Man Who Came to Dinner. 

Last year a booklet, written by John Eugene 
Donnelly and detailing the history of the organiza- 
tion, was issued under the title The Old Globe The- 
atre: Its History, Growth, and Achievements. In 
March the San Diego Community Theatre led off 
“Wide Wide World’s” television salute to the theatre 
scene. 

Next season, as is the custom, summer visitors to 
the Old Globe will witness authentic English folk 
singing and dancing on the village green. The danc- 
ers will retire and a greeter in Elizabethan costume 
will walk down the aisle of the theatre. ringing his 
bell and announcing the performance. Then the 
curtain will go up and the tenth National Shakes- 
peare Festival will truly be under way 


A Theatre for Virginia 

At the corner of North Boulevard and Grove 
Avenue in Richmond, a stately Georgian building 
rises. Letters etched in stone proclaim it to be the 
VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, but this is 
no ordinary art museum. Here, since 1955, the 
performing arts—drama, music, films and dance— 
have enriched the community. Here, on the main 
floor, in the beautifully appointed five-hundred-seat 


A museum guard is suddenly transformed into a stage door- 
man! It was all for a special exhibit, “Theatre Designs by 
Donald Oenslager,” held at the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts in Richmond. Virginia Museum also boasts a modern 
theatre and is presenting five plays this season, including the 
seldom-seen R.U.R. and the musical Lute Song 












VIRGINIA MUSEUM THEATRE, a series of plays 
is staged annually. This season, there will be five 
offerings: Inherit the Wind, Lute Song, The Shoe- 
maker’s Prodigious Wife, R.U.R. ana .1 Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. Lute Song will be the first musical 
in the three-year-old theatre’s history. 

Like California’s Old Globe, the Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts is a little over two decades old. It was 
created by the State of Virginia in 1936 as the 
country’s first state-supported and _state-serving 
visual-arts institution. As the founding act of the 
General Assembly declared, the purpose of the 
Virginia Museum is “to promote throughout the 
Commonwealth education in the realm of art.” 
Today, over sixty exhibitions travel the state by 
express, and a museum van hauls special art loans 
to colleges, libraries and town galleries. There is 
also an Artmobile, a complete gallery-on-wheels 
capable of taking the finest art objects to the re- 
motest hamlet. 

The 1936 building soon proved inadequate for its 
growing collection, and in 1948 the Virginia Gen- 
eral Assembly appropriated $1,000,000 to enlarge the 
original building. The Korean War and soaring costs 
made additional funds necessary, and a further state 
grant of $300,000, plus private donations amounting 
to $1,000,000, launched the stately colonial edifice 
now in existence. The building, completed in 1955, 
is different from any art museum in America, since 
it is frankly designed for regional service. Of the 
many departures, the largest is the theatre, an air- 
conditioned auditorium, complete to panel-controlled 
lighting system, dressing rooms and offices. Divider 
curtains can reduce the size af the auditorium for 
more intimate programs. 

The director of the museum is Leslie Cheek, Jr 
The theatre staff includes a new producer-director, 
Robert S. Telford, who formerly headed the Town 
Theatre in Columbia, South Carolina; Ariel Ballif, 
who continues in charge of scenic and costume ef- 
fects; Robert M. Cothran, technical director; Hans- 
tord Rowe, theatre manager; Stewart Falconer, tech- 
nical assistant; and Mrs. F. Lowe, clerk. Casts, back- 
stage crew and all other help are volunteers. 

One of the high points in the theatre’s three-year- 
old career was an exhibit called “Theatre Designs 
by Donald Oenslager.” The display, which ran from 
January 17 to February 2 of this year, revealed three 
phases of the scenic designer’s creative life: his 
projects, his educational work (as professor of 
scenic design at the Yale University School of 
Drama) and his professional accomplishments. Oen- 
slager, who has designed more that 150 New York 
productions, was in Richmond for the opening and 
gave a talk in the Museum Theatre. On display were 
over eighty sketches, renderings and set models, as 
well as a full-scale setting of Somerset Maugham’s 
The Constant Wife, designed for the Katharine Cor- 
nell production. 








The museum’s program also includes chamber 
music, dance attractions and films. During the cur- 
rent season the Juilliard Quartet and the Vienna 
Octet will participate in the chamber-music series; 
José Limon and André Eglevsky’s Petit Ballet will 
perform for the dance series; and All Quiet on the 
Western Front, Miracle in Milan and The Brave 
Bulls will be shown as part of the film program. 

The museum also holds an annual college drama 
festival, in which colleges are invited to put on short 
plays in the Virginia Museum Theatre for criticism 
by leading professionals. The critics for the 1958 
event were Harold Clurman, cofounder of the Group 
Theatre and a leading contemporary director, and 
Norris Houghton, co-managing director of the Phoe- 
nix Theatre in New York. 

Producer-director Telford has this significant com- 
ment on community theatre: “I’ve been in this end 
of the business four years now, and it’s exciting and 


? 


growing rapidly. It’s the ‘non-esoteric’ theatre! 


Community Theatre Roundup 
The JOE JEFFERSON PLAYERS in Mobile, 


Alabama, picked Dracula as their season’s opener. 
“We played it straight,” reports director Peter M. 
Carnahan. “We used every trick of stage magic in 
the book: fireworks, scrims, stereophonic scare ef- 
forts, electronic music. We even engaged a youthful 
marionette group, THE PIXIE PLAYERS, to make 
and operate a flying bat. Some fun.” Sheduled for 
the rest of the 1958-59 season are The Desk Set, Our 
Town, Speaking of Murder and Visit to a Small 
Planet . END 


When his father fell ill, Cameron Mitchell stepped into the 
Matthew Harrison Brady part in Inherit the Wind, put on by 
the York Little Theatre in Pennsylvania. Here the Reverend 
Charles M. Mitzell gives his famous son some final tips. Be- 
cause of Mitchell’s presence in the cast, the play ran for 


three extra performances 


























An €Elpbabethan 


Above left: The Oxford U ' i” c Society 

the bonus season at Stratford rya s treatment of the 
Antony-and-Cleopatra theme, All for Love vhich deviated 
from the principle of prese? » Si ikespeares contempo 
raries. Roger Croucher and Jenkins a as Anto 


and Clec patra 


Far left: An open-air theatre 
espe ally for the series of prod 

groups at Stratford-on-Avor here another theatre, the 
annual Shakespeare festival takes pla Despite a cold, wet 


summer. the experiment in outdoor drama was successful 


Belou Robert Greene's James IV. a rarity among rarities 
was the offer ng of the Drama Department of Bristol Univer- 
sity during the three-week season Left to right: Michael 
Cox (Slipper), Graham Woodruff ud? and Michae 
Pearce (Ateukin Play and pro ded with the 


itdoor setting 


Right: Marlowe’s Edward II was presented by the Marlou 
Society of Cambridge. The characters represented are (fro 
left): Edward II, Gaveston and Young Spenser. The players 
names were not publishe d n keeping w tradition of 
the Marlowe Society for members } to remain 


anonumous 





Bonus by the Avon 


; 


by Phyllis Hartnoll 


T HAS sometimes been said that Shakespeare has a strangle hold on the English theatre, 
and that those who enjoy him most would profit by some slight acquaintance with the 
works of his contemporaries. This year the Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon 
made such a thing possible by inviting three university groups to perform three non- 
Shakespearean plays in an open-air setting by the river, for a week each, under its auspices. 
The three companies were the Oxford University Dramatic Society, the Cambridge 
Marlowe Society and the Drama Department of Bristol University—the only university 
drama department in England. The plays chosen were Robert Greene’s The Scottish History 
of James IV and Christopher Marlowe’s The Troublesome Reign and Lamentable Death of 
Edward II, both dating from the early 1590’s and therefore contemporary with Shakespeare’s 
early works, and John Dryden’s All for Love, or the World Well Lost, first acted in 1678 
This last was presumably included in order to show how a later dramatist, working in a 
different tradition, handled one of Shakespeare’s most famous plots, but it proved the least 
rewarding in performance, and it might have been better to stick to the principle of giving 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
All for Love, the first play of the season, opened on Monday, July 28, in a high wind and 
intermittent rain. This made it difficult to judge the acting fairly, but under more genial con- 
ditions later in the week it was still obvious that Dryden’s lines, difficult even for professionals 
trained in speaking verse, and the taut, sinewy structure of his play did not take kindly 
to amateur handling. The production by Nevill Coghill, though originally designed for per- 
formance in an Oxford garden, could not disguise the fact that the play is more suited to 
the intimacy of an indoor stage, and a brave attempt to make use of the amenities of the 
Stratford site by arranging for Cleopatra’s arrival by water resulted only in the appearance 
of a small, overloaded punt that made mockery of the memory of Shakespeare’s lines: 


(continued on page 78) 





Balletic Boom 


and Operatic First 


by Emily Coleman 


Above: Paean was one of the new works Below: Nicola Rossi-Lemeni sang the 
of the American Ballet Theatre’s fall principal role of Thomas ‘a Beckett in 
season at the Metropolitan Opera House the American premiére of Pizzetti’s As- 
Lupe Serrano and Michael Lland are sassinio nella Cattedrale, operatic ver- 
the dancers pictured in this movement sion of Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral 


When one considers the activity of the New York balletomane this season, one is reminded of that 
fellow who loved to get whipped because it felt so good when it was all over. Well, he’s not home free 
yet, even if he has faithfully made his way through engagements of the New York City Ballet, the 
Jerome Robbins Ballets: U.S.A., the American Ballet Theatre and the Ballet Espanol Roberto Iglesias 
He has still got to pay his respects to the Beryozka Russian Folk Ballet this month, and rally again to 
the New York City Ballet in December. And if Khrushchev and Dulles are willing, he will have to hang 
on long enough to pay homage to the Bolshoi Ballet in April. 

The season opened with both the New York City Ballet and the Robbins attraction competing with 
each other, and with surprisingly undisastrous results. Indeed, the Robbins run was extended and a 
national tour arranged, and the New York City Ballet saw its grosses mount as each week went by. One 
would have thought that during the company’s third week—which coincided with Ballet Theatre’s open- 
ing—ticket sales would slump. But no, the first two weekly grosses of $41,000 and $47,000 were topped 
by a take of $50,000. What made this all the more remarkable was that the company produced no new 
work except Balanchine’s pleasant, though inconsequential, Waltz-Scherzo, a pas de deux set to the 
Tchaikovsky score of the same name, and that Maria Tallchief did not dance because she is expecting 
a child, and Diana Adams was out of action with an injured foot. To offset these liabilities, the com- 
pany danced with great and contagious spirit, and Melissa Hayden, Patricia Wilde and Allegra Kent 
handled their increased burdens of ballerinadom with ease and assurance. Square Dance and Stars and 
Stripes never looked so good, and it was a joy to realize again what an enduring masterpiece Balanchine 
created in Orpheus. If the New York City Ballet has a faithful public beyond compare—and this last 
season should certainly prove that it has—then it is George Balanchine who made it so. 

Ballets: U.S.A. came to town shortly after success both at the Festival of Two Worlds in Spoleto, 
Italy, and the Brussels World’s Fair. For its Broadway debut, however, a new work by Robbins, 3 x 3, 
was substituted for the Bolender ballet performed in Europe, thus making Ballets: U.S.A. an all-Robbins 
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affair made up of two new works—3 x 3 and N.Y. 
Export, op. Jazz—and two familiar ballets.—The 
Afternoon of a Faun and The Concert. Though 
3 x $,a frankly acknowledged curtain raiser 
choreographed to Georges Auric’s Wind Trio, 
seemed an overblown trifle smothered by clown 
costumes, balloons, stools and stepladders, and the 
Robbins contemporary realization of the Faun 
might have been danced with more distinction and 
elegance of style, the success of the program lay 
in the nicely balanced extremes of The Concert 
and N.Y. Export, op. Jazz. As a finale, The Con- 
cert couldn’t be beat. A travesty on the secret 
lives of concertgoers, which Robbins has sharp- 
ened perceptively since its first showing by the 
New York City Ballet in 1956, it is uproariously 
funny. N.Y. Export, op. Jazz, on the other hand, 
is a solid work that continues Robbins’ explora- 
tion of the American teen-ager with stunning suc- 
cess. Heightened by décor by Ben Shahn and mu- 
sic by Robert Prince, both of which are 
tremendously effective, N.Y. Export, op. Jazz just 
about sums up the Robbins research on the ado- 
lescence of a maladjusted age. There may be 
nothing drastically new in the ballet, but it says 
it all with less confusion than before, and with the 
addition of a heartbreakingly beautiful pas de 
deux. 

When it came time for the American Ballet 
Theatre to open, it almost seemed that the raising 
of the Met’s curtain on a corps of suitably clad 
dancers performing in front of suitably decorated 
scenery would be miracle enough, and that any 
comment on what or how they danced would be 
gratuitous. Late last summer, when the company 
was touring Europe, fire destroyed the sets and 
costumes of nine of the ballets due to be per- 
formed at the Metropolitan in September. The 
physical business of getting them replaced in time 
seemed improbable, if not impossible—to say noth- 
ing of the accompanying confusion caused by 
shuffling and reshuffling the repertory. But do it 
they did; hence the feeling that the occasion called 
for praise, not censure. 

The company’s opening night was too disap- 
pointing to be ignored, however. An indifferent 
performance of Billy the Kid opened the program, 
and that endless old bore Helen of Troy closed it. 
Nora Kaye and Erik Bruhn were all but wasted, 
and John Kriza, featured in every ballet, per- 
formed endless chest expansions as his contribu- 
tion to the character of that wayward badman 
Billy the Kid. The piéce de résistance of the eve- 
ning was supposed to be Concerto, a new work 
by Herbert Ross, but what was planned to be a 
major contemporary classical ballet ended up as 
a salute to the most uninspiring of Leonide Mas- 
sine’s evocations of Mother Russia a la Ballet 
Russe. Herbert Ross should have known better, 
but if he didn’t, Lucia Chase and Oliver Smith 
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should have known better. That is what artistic 
directors of ballet companies are for. Among its 


further sins, Concerto is choreographed to the 


Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto, a singularly un- 
danceable piece of music, and its décor, by the 
French designer Roger Bezombes, manages some- 
how to be neither modern nor period. In this day 
and age of cultural interchange, Concerto makes 
one wonder what the Russians would do with the 
Rhapsody in Blue. 

Concerto is but one of the Ballet Theatre’s six 
new works. By deadline time, it was possible for 
this writer to see two more—Miss Julie and Paean. 
As might be imagined, Miss Julie is based on the 
Strindberg play. It has been a highlight of the 
Royal Swedish Ballet’s repertory, and was choreo- 
graphed by Birgit Cullberg to music ':y Ture 
Rangstrom and décor by Sven Erixon. Though 
the work is immeasurably stronger than Concerto, 
it is handicapped by a dreadful score, and it is 
either too long or it needs a more powerful protag- 
onist than Violette Verdy to sustain all of the 
ugly tensions, sex and violence that seem to go on 
and on. As one wit put it: “I hear it’s longer than 
the play.” 

Herbert Ross’s Paean, like Kenneth MacMillan’s 
Journey, which is another of the company’s new 
productions, was first presented at the American 
Ballet Theatre’s now-memorable Workshop of 
1957. Since then, Ross has strengthened it won- 
derfully, and the ballet now stands, in choreog- 
raphy, at least, as worthy of this extraordinarily 
talented young man. One could wish that the 
“living statue’’ costumes and make-up could be 
scrapped, however. Sapphic verse, which inspired 
Ross on this occasion, could be served more effec- 
tively by some garb more grateful to the human 
form. Unfortunately, there is nothing to be done 
with Chausson’s music—the Concerto for Violin, 
Piano and Strings—but bemoan its sticky senti- 
mentality. 

Left to come when this department went to 
press were two other new ballets besides Mac- 
Millan’s Journey: Tristan, another Ross work, and 
Variations for Four, with choreography by Anton 
Dolin. 

Elict By Way of Italy 

It takes Assassinio nella Cattedrale to make an 
opera lover realize that Thomas Stearns Eliot 
wrote a great play, along with some great verse, 
in Murder in the Cathedral. For here, in this 
opera by Ildebrando Pizzetti, that stark, superb 
English is turned into Italian, a language that 
always seems to sound pretty even when it is 
advising you to drop dead. Yet, in spite of chang- 
ing such lines as “The new year waits, breathes, 
waits, whispers in the darkness’”’ to “V’anno novello 
attende respirando e bisbigliando nell oscurita,” 
Assassinio nella Cattedrale is a very moving opera 
if it is given the proper care and attention. 





articles for leading magazines or book pub- 
lishers, Daniel S. Mead, the prominent literary 
agent, has prepared a cataloque of markets 
which is a “‘must’’ item 


publishers 
dresses and telephone numbers. Tells you 
where to send your manuscript For your 
free ccpy of this valuable reference aid 
write to 


This it got at its American premiere in Carnegie 
Hall via the good offices of the Empire State Mu- 
sic Festival and its managing director, Frank For- 
est. As any one of the fifteen hundred martyrs 
who were present in the festival tent at Ellenville 
that night in August can testify, a brave attempt 
was made to present the opera then. But the 
rains poured and the winds blew. Everyone, with- 
out exception, got wet, the tent was condemned, 
and the premiére postponed to mid-September in 
Carnegie Hall. 


Assassinio needs a real singing actor to play 
Thomas a Becket. This it had, in the person of 
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“The inspiration and method of work 
which Vera Soloviova gave me when I! 
studied with her has been constantly 
with me, and I shall always be deeply 
indebted to her.” 


Vincent J. Donehue, director 
“Sunrise at Campobelilo"’ 
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Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, when the opera was given 
its world premiére at La Scala last March, and 
it is a tribute to Forest that it was Rossi-Lemeni 
who sang the role at Carnegie Hall. The opera 
also needs a conductor to fire up its effective but 
derivative score, and this spark was provided by 
Laszlo Halasz, late of the New York City Opera. 
Robert Fletcher’s good-looking red unit set helped 
turn Carnegie Hall into an opera house, as did 
Richard Baldridge’s staging. And the Met’s Kurt 
Adler saw that Pizzetti’s fine choral passages were 
made the most of. Even for those who got wet, 
Assassinio nella Cattedrale was well worth the 
effort. END. 
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Show Biz Makes Good Biz 


(Continued from page 18) 


go fishing from, the way it used to 
be. But they are just spoilsports. And 
college students, who discovered As- 
pen as a ski resort long before the 
chair lifts were strung up, now com- 
plain that prices for accommodations 
are so high they can’t afford it any 
more 


The best-known mining town in 
the United States may once have 
been Virginia City, atop Nevada's 
Comstock Lode—but today Central 
City, Colorado, has it beat. Not be- 
cause of any gold mining going on 
there, but because two women, Anne 
Evans and Ida Kruse McFarlane, 
thought the town’s opera house 
should be made use of. The opera 
house is the second in Central City 
The first one, made of wood, burned 
The second, made with stone walls 
four feet thick, opened in 1878 
When the gold lodes played out and 
silver lost most of its value, Central 
City became almost a ghost town 
But the opera house. the hotel—the 
Teller House—-and many homes that 
were fastened onto’ steep hillsides 
still stood foursquare. Miss Evans 
and Mrs. McFarlane ‘and many other 
Denverites, heirs to the glory or the 
money of their pioneer mining fore- 
bears, set about putting the opera 
house in working shape and insti- 
tuting a festival of theatre and 
opera. The opera house was deeded 
to the University of Denver, which 
made it and the planned programs a 
tax-free benevolence 


Across the country there are many 
summer theatre festivals. notably 
the historical pageants that dot the 
Southland as tourist lures. These are 
admirable local enterprises, but they 
do not aim to be big-time. From its 
beginning, Central City was deter- 
mined to be big-time. The opera 
house opened July 16, 1932, with 
Camille. Lillian Gish had the title 
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role, and the great Robert Edmond 
Jones produced, designed and direc- 
ted the attraction. August 5, 1933 
provided the most colorful premiere 
of all to date; the entire audience of 
750 came in costumes of the period 
to witness another Robert Edmond 
Jones production. The Merry Widou 

and what a cast! The company in- 
cluded Natalie Hall, Gladys Swarth- 
out, Frank Chapman, Richard Bon- 
elli and Frederic Worlock, and 
Macklin Marrow conducted the or- 
chestra 


Since then, except for a hiatus 
during World War II, Central City 
has offered operas of Metropolitan 
Opera quality and important Broad- 
way plays with original casts. Last 
July it presented two opera bills, 
Cav and Pag and the Met’s produc- 
tion of La Périchole. In August it 
deviated from its Broadway play 
formula to present a drama by 
Thomas Hornsby Ferril, and 
Perhaps Happiness, commemorating 
the discovery of gold in Central City 
in 1859. The cast was headed by 
Hugh Marlowe and K. T 
The play had won a prize of $10,000 
offered by the Denver Post for the 
best work on the Colorado gold rush 


Stevens 


The success of Camille instigated 
a change in Central City itself 
Houses long abandoned but still 
sturdy were bought by Coloradans 
and even Texans for as little as $50 
for use as summer homes. Redeco1 
ating, furnishing and plumbing ran 
the original investment up more 
than considerably. As in Aspen, the 
new residents followed an appropri- 
ate pattern, making their homes as 
mid- Victorian as their pocketbooks 
would permit—and their pocket- 
books had no moths in them. Thus 
it was that the revival of the opera 
house resulted in a colony of well- 
heeled summer residents, with great 
benefit to the merchants who had 
clung to the old town. The Teller 
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House, which had played host to 
President Grant, once more became 
a glamorous and successful hostelry 
There are many side-bar benefits 
in “Central,” as the natives call it 
The tourist trade has long been 
Colorado's biggest industry, and Cen- 
tral City offered a new attraction 
It is only a few minutes’ drive off 
two big transcontinental highways 
Routes 6 and 40. The passenger mo- 
torist, having heard of Central City 
because of its notable opera and 
theatre productions, alights there 
from spring to snowfall, to make 
tours through mine workings and 
do general sight-seeing. The tourist 
business is larger than the theatre 
business, and it has brought with it 
the usual commerce devoted to tour- 
ism—filling stations, restaurants 
souvenir shops and a few quite des 
perately picturesque saloons 


The theatre, if it is done with 
style, can bring unexpected benefits 
to almost any place. Take the city 
of Elkhart, Indiana, as an example 
Last September it staged an elabor- 
ite blowout called Meridith Willson 
Day, with Willson as guest of honor 
Why, for heaven's sake? 


The chief industry of Elkhart is 
the manufacture of band _ instru- 
ments in sixteen separate factories 
Paul Richards, general sales man- 
ager of the biggest outfit, Conn, said 
that since The Music Man opened in 
New York and Los Angeles, the com- 
pany’s business for all instruments 
has increased 10 per cent—and the 
sale of trombones has had a much 
greater increase because of Willson’s 
‘Seventy-six Trombones.’ 

This Broadway musical, said Rich 
ards, has resulted in a great increase 
in the enrollment of beginning music 
students in public—and 
school band programs. Which is 
something Meridith Willson and 
everybody else connected with The 
Music Man never thought of END 
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Community Theater, Gi-Style 
(Continued from page 15) 

The Army’s producing groups have 
other important advantages. They 
can draw on large reserves of avail- 
able manpower, including many spe- 
cialists. What community theatre can 
boast designs by a quondam staff 
member of Hattie Carnegie? The 
Bremerhaven Green Room Theatre 
production of Light Up the Sky was 
a couturier’s showcase by the time 
Joseph Urban, a soldier formerly 
with Hattie Carnegie, finished the 
costumes. Every regional group in 
this country dreams of consulting a 
play’s original star for production 
advice. Few ever do more than 
dream. But consider the enviable po- 
sition of Paris’ Seine Command. 
When Louis Smith, field entertain- 
ment director, was staging Clarence, 
he called on Alfred Lunt, who was in 
Paris at the time, and the actor 
willingly offered production tips. 
These included musical suggestions 
for the saxophone numbers, which 
Lunt, who had played the title role 
when he was draft age, recalled per- 
fectly. At the time of Smith's pro- 
duction of Pal Joey, Harold Lang 
visited rehearsals, gave pointers to 
the GI Joey, and put the dancers 
through their paces in the “Happy 
Hunting Horn” number. 

A career behind footlights some- 
times results from participation in 
soldier shows. As a GI, Jerry Kelly 
got his first theatrical experience in 
plays at his base in French Morocco. 
When he returned to the States, he 
attended Denison University’s the- 
atre school upon the recommendation 
of the Veterans Administration, and 
as stage manager and actor he re- 
turned to Europe with a Denison 
troupe last summer, during its tour 
for the armed forces. Another Deni- 
son trouper, John Ramondetta, was 
acting with the Army community 
theatre in Stuttgart when the college 
company performed there; on his re- 
turn to this country he studied the- 
atre at Denison, and his greatest 
moment occurred when he joined the 
Denison tour of military bases and 
arrived in Stuttgart. His old major 
met the company and inquired, “Is 
there anything I can do?” “Yes,” re- 
plied John, “just carry that bag over 
there,” pointing to his own luggage. 

Other facets of community-theatre 
work have been decisive in the shap- 
ing of careers. The Berlin Theatre's 
volunteer public-relations man found 
a niche on Madison Avenue on his 
return. And a teacher serving in the 
same command got his first experi- 
ence in direct.cg. It is his wish to 
include high-school dramatics among 
his activities when he is discharged. 
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Theatre as therapy is also rec- 
ognized in the service. “Awkward 
youths gain poise and confidence 
through their theatre work,” one of 
the entertainment directors, Frances 
Miller, pointed out. One lad at the 
Bremerhaven post stuttered so ter- 
ribly when he joined the Green Room 
Theatre there that he could hardly 
utter two words in succession. In 
time he was able to perform longer 
and longer roles, and eventually he 
overcame his defect entirely, on stage 
and off. 


Since they are on active duty, 
members of these community the- 
atres must rehearse in spare time 
When Frank Romea staged Guys and 
Dolls in Heidelberg, the cast re- 
hearsed every night between eleven 
and twelve. During one winter, an 
enthusiastic group was staging You 
Can’t Take It With You, and the 
players did their rehearsing while on 
maneuvers—in snow that was knee- 
deep. The plays themselves have a 
wide range, from the musical Won- 
derful Town to a dramatization of 
Hemingway's The Killers with a five- 
man cast. GI’s wear nineteenth-cen- 
tury garb in The Importance of Being 
Earnest, or their own civvies in a re- 
cent Broadway comedy like Janus 

Teen-agers with time on their 
hands played a part in the formation 
of the Army’s most successful the- 
atre for summer stock. In 1957 the 
chairman of the American Youth As- 
sociation in Frankfurt consulted A\l- 
fred Brooks, a field entertainment 
director, in the course of seeking ad- 
vice on a program for young people 
during their vacation period. Brooks 
suggested summer stock, a theatre 
where high-school students could 
work as paid apprentices. He found 
a meeting hall that had been used 
by Nazi youth, and had it converted 
into a theatre. The result was a six- 
week season of American plays for 
the local citizenry. Some fifteen 
youngsters were employed as appren- 
tices, received instruction in theatre, 
and worked in productions of works 
like The Rainmaker, The Country 
Girl, Trouble in Tahiti and Down in 
the Valley. The season attracted 
near-capacity audiences. 

Entertaining the GI audience and 
providing something constructive for 
the leisure time of the performers 
are the main aims of the theatres, 
but many productions offer other 
dividends. They are important in 
promoting good will among the citi- 
zens in the areas where our military 
personnel are housed. “We do our 
utmost wherever we can to further 
relations with the nationals of a 
country where our bases are lo- 


cated,” declared John Berssenbrugge, 
the Army’s staff entertainment direc- 
ter. Theatre, he has pointed out, is 
an excellent medium for promoting 
friendship between countries. Espe- 
cially in West Germany there is keen 
interest in American theatre. The 
percentage of playgoers among the 
citizenry is very high and the Stadt- 
theaters are always filled; conse- 
quently the names of Arthur Miller, 
Thornton Wilder and Eugene O'Neill 
are well known to these English- 
speaking Germans who make up an 
estimated 5 per cent of the audience 
for Army community theatre. 
Drama critics of the German news- 
papers review the Army productions 
along with those of their own coun- 
try. All My Sons, presented by the 
Seventh Army Repertory Theatre on 
tour, evoked praise for the natural- 
ism of its acting. When the Straub- 
ing Guys and Dolls, mentioned above 
toured nearby cities, a critic in 
Regensburg waxed lyrical: 
“Regensburg sah Guys and Dolls! 
Mancher sagte erst: Was soll’s? 
Sind es Boogies? Rock and Rolls? 
Nein! Es war was Wundervolls 
War es ein Theaterabend 
Lebhaft, lustig, lieblich, labend!” 


Other theatre-loving Germans have 
crossed the footlights to participate 
in the American productions. In need 
of a conga line for his version of 
Wonderful Town. at the Bremerhaven 
Port of Embarkation, director Trent 
Knepper enlisted members of the 
German Navy stationed there. In 
tryouts for Pygmalion at Heidelberg, 
a young German who had studied 
English at Oxford won the part of 
Professor And when the 
service club at Straubing ran short 
of musical instruments for a produc- 
tion of South Pacific, a German mer- 
chant in the town donated them. 

Not by preaching but by being, 
productions demonstrate democracy 
in action. Plays like Born Yester- 
day won the admiration of the Ger- 
man people because they show our 
capacity for self-criticism. One om 
the most democratic ventures in 
the service, the community theatre 
breaks down the barrier between en- 
listed men and officers. Two cap- 
tains, a first lieutenant and enlisted 
men made up the cast of The Caine 
Mutiny Court Martial in Berlin. A 
general’s wife performs regularly 
with the Seine Command community 
theatre in Paris, and the wives of 
other officers have played everything 
from chorus girls to leads. 

Invention flourishes in community 
theatres of the Army. It takes imag- 
ination to look at an abandoned 


Higgins. 
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Nazi SS garage and envision a the- 
atre, but director Bill Thompson 
made the conversion successfully and 
his Augsburg Community Theatre 
now boasts the only moving proscen- 
ium in the European command. The 
proscenium can move from the front 
of the stage to the rear of the audi- 
torium, being a crane once used to 
hoist automobiles. A building for- 
merly used for rifle practice—and 
originally a stable—houses the Niirn- 
berg Community Theatre. The red 
carpet of the entrance passage cov- 
ers cobblestones. On the other hand, 
the Vicenza Community Theatre in 
Italy is a model building, unique in 
being the only one constructed spe- 
cifically to house community theatre. 
An auditorium that seats three hun- 
dred, a handsomely equipped stage 
and practice rooms at the sides of 
the stage form three units, each of 
which can be sealed off from the 
others by soundproof divisions. When 
there is no performance, three ac- 
tivities can be carried on simultan- 
eously: a meeting in the auditorium, 
a rehearsal on stage and music prac- 
tice in the small studios. Bremer- 
haven’s Green Room Theatre was 
once two storerooms; they were con- 
verted by director Trent Knepper 
into an attractive, unusual and func- 
tional L-shaped playhouse that seats 


ninety persons. This home of produc- 
tions of Picnic and The Importance 
of Being Earnest may well be the 
only arena theatre in existence with 
wall-to-wall carpeting. 


Settings are often as ingenious as 
the theatres themselves. When Don 
Streibig’s production of The Match- 
maker was invited to perform at 
Munich’s Amerika-Haus, Streibig took 
one look at the narrow stage there 
and devised a series of movable 
screens with drapery inserts to in- 
dicate changes of locale. For last 
year’s USAREUR Tournament of 
Plays, GI’s at Neckarsulm were stag- 
ing At War With the Army. They dis- 
covered that their budget would not 
permit use of the usual setting, an 
orderly room, but they did know 
where, they could get some discarded 
tents, so they changed the locale to 
a tent 


Playing his first part in The Kil- 
lers at the Augsburg Community 
Theatre, Pfc. Billy Dill asked me 
about theatres in the Chicago area 
where he might do spare-time acting 
and technical work on his return 
home. Billy is only one of thousands 
of young men, introduced to live 
theatre during their periods of mili- 
tary service, who hope to continue 
the friendship in civilian life. END 


Drop Your Buckets Where You Are! 
(Continued from page 13) 


guesswork. With the best drama- 
tists, directors and actors, this guess- 
work is based upon long experience 
and a conditioned instinct. But only 
in the living theatre with the second 
and succeeding audiences does the 
guesswork yield to the sure know- 
ledge gained from audience response 
The more audiences, the more solid 
the training. 

It is the college drama course that 
feeds the community theatre. Yet 
the colleges and universities have 
been guilty of a serious neglect. 


They have not in any planned or 
serviceable way prepared the drama- 
major students for the problems 
they face in the community theatre. 
There has been one recent exception. 
Last summer, for one week only, 
the University of Wisconsin held its 
first session of the National Com- 
munity Theatre Training Center. 
This was under the able direction of 
Robert E. Gard of that university, 
who is responsible for the Wisconsin 
Idea Theatre, which has spread its 
inspiring influence throughout the 
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entire State of Wisconsin. (There 
are eight producing theatres in Wau- 
kesha County alone.) It is to be 
hoped that Professor Gard will be 
able to repeat and extend this 
course, and that his leadership in 
this very necessary development will 
be followed elsewhere. 

Many years ago a sailing ship 
damaged by storms at sea, was slow- 
ly limping toward the coast of South 
America. Its crew had been without 
fresh water for days and the suffer- 
ing was acute. At last another ves- 
sel hove into sight and the crippled 
ship ran up signals proclaiming its 
dire distress and asking for relief 
Back came a message from the other 
ship: “Drop your buckets where you 
are.” The parched crew did not real- 
ize their craft was now in the mouth 
of the Amazon River—a. mouth so 
wide no shore was visible on either 
side. They frantically repeated their 
signals. The same answer was given. 
This time the instructions were fol- 
lowed and the thirsty men found the 
life-giving fresh water at the very 
side of their ship. 


To the young men and women in 
the drama courses of today I fly 
this signal: “Drop your buckets 
where you are!” END 
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“The barge she sat in, like a bur- 
nish’d throne, 


Burn'd on the water.” 
Such things are perhaps better left 
to the imagination 

Yet the play was worth seeing, if 
only as a salutary reminder that it 
is probably the finest example in 
English of a tragedy constructed on 
French classical lines. We miss the 
tempestuous splendor and warm hu- 
manity of Shakespeare, but gain an 
added insight into the force of an 
overmastering passion that could 
drive two world figures to their 
deaths and bring down an empire. 
The best performance of the evening 
came from Geoffrey Tetlow as Ven- 
tidius, a craggy, outspoken soldier 
wavering between respect and con- 
tempt for his misguided general. As 
Antony, Roger Croucher made an 
impressive figure, with some mo- 
ments of splendor, and he was at his 
best in the final scenes; he has a fine 
voice but he has not yet learned how 
to use it, nor could he portray con- 
vincingly the look and gait of an 
older man. As for the rest, they did 
what they could, competently enough, 
and perhaps we should say with 
Shakespeare's Cleopatra 


“And when good will is show’d, 
though’t come too short, 
The actor may plead pardon.’ 


James IV, which followed in the 
second week, was the most interest- 
ing play of the season by reason of 
its unfamiliarity, for there is no 
record of its performance in public 
since Elizabethan times. The first 
suprise was to find that in spite of 
its title, it is not a chronicle play 
but a romantic comedy. Oberon, wan- 
dering by night in a wood, meets a 
hermit, one Bohan, who has with- 
drawn from the world because of 
man’s wickedness. He offers to show 
Oberon an example of this, and to- 
gether they watch the story of a 
King of Scotland who marries the 
daughter of the King of England, 
and at his own marriage feast falls 
in love with Scottish Ida. He sends 
his upstart favorite, Ateukin, to woo 
her dishonorably, but without suc- 
cess. Ateukin then plots the murder 
of the Queen, Dorothea, who escapes, 
dressed as a boy, and returns to 
court in time to hear that Ida is 
safely married, and to prevent a war 
between her repentant husband and 
her irate father. The various episodes 
of the main plot are separated by 
fairy revels. Greene was somewhat 
vague about these rather in the 
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spirit of “what you will” or “as much 
as you can’—and it was a stroke of 
genius on the part of the producer, 
Glynne Wickham, to incorporate into 
his play the masque of Fortune from 
a contemporary play, Dekker’s Old 
Fortunatus. Not strictly ethical, per- 
haps, but it rounded out an excellent 
evenings’s entertainment, and for 
that, much can be forgiven. 


The success of James IV proved 
yet again that for an open-air per- 
formance, the play must be suitable 
and the production conceived from 
the beginning in terms of its setting. 
The wide stretch of lawn, with 
mighty trees all round and the river 
flowing past, gave opportunities for 
moments of great visual beauty 
Ida's wedding procession by boat, 
the opposing armies with waving 
banners, the Queen with her jester 
sheltering under a tree. The cos- 
tumes made by the students them- 
selves were colorful; the grouping 
was good, the movements and ges- 
tures graceful and unhurried. Some 
short scenes were like old pictures 
come to life. Greene’s verse, though 
softer and less highly charged than 
Shakespeare's, is easier to speak than 
Dryden's, and has a lyric beauty of 
its own. It is well suited to a young 
company, and the actors, who were 
all clearly audible, gave it its full 
value. As James, Bill Royston was a 
commanding figure who succeeded in 
making the King’s sudden infatua- 
tion credible without losing dignity 
Branwen lIorwerth, the 
was perhaps a little too ethereal and 
patient, Griseldalike, but 
her page’s suit with an air, and man- 
aged to combine pathos with a gentle 
humor. Aurio] Smith played Ida with 
a forthright honesty that made 
mincemeat of Ateukin’s lewd sophis- 
tries, and Ateukin himself was por- 
Michael with the 
right blend of villainy insinuat- 
The finished 
formances came from Bohan's 
Slipper Ateukin’'s — rascally 

played by Michael 
whose gift for comedy seems to pre- 
him to play Shakespeare's 
clowns, and Nano, the Queen’s jester, 
the Henry Woolf 
showed indeed the heart of a lion in 
the body of a His speaking 
countenance and fine eyes made him 
of the 


Dorothea 


she wore 


trayed by Pearce 
and 
ing greed most per- 
two 
sons 

servant Cox 
destine 


who in person of 


mouse 


a focal point action even in 


repose 


If James 1V triumphed because of 
a happy alliance of play and setting 
the third and last play, Edward Il 
triumphed in spite of having 
prepared for an indoor stage, and in 
spite of the hampering intrusion of a 
wooden erection that spoiled the view 


been 
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of the trees and left gaps for unsus- 
pecting actors to fall into. But even 
the anticipation of broken ankles and 
barked shins could not damp the 
iudience’s delight in this finest ex- 
ample of Marlowe's “mighty line.’ 
Again we saw an upstart pandering 
to the vices of a king, but in this 
case the end was tragedy, and when 
the favorite fell he dragged his mas- 
ter down with him. The story of Ed- 
ward and part of 
English history, and this retelling of 
it one of our dramatic masterpieces 
The actors of the Marlowe Society 


his Gaveston is 


who by tradition remain anonymous 
rose nobly to the occasion. They were 
audible (the first requisite), unaf- 
fected and completely convincing 
Edward progressed steadily in depth 
and in understanding of his part 
from the first broken words of love 
to the final acceptance of a hideous 
death. Gaveston compelled us to be- 
lieve in his attraction for the King, 
And 


the nobles, who can too easily merge 


even if we could not condone it 


into a corporate and unwieldly whole, 
stood individual 

Mortimer, fiery and unruly; his uncle 
proud and unbending; Warwick, a 
blunt soldier not devoid of a certain 
rough humor; Lancaster, a crafty 
fox; Pembroke, an opportunist; 
Leicester, a loyal servant betrayed 


out, each as an 





by circumstances. There were excel- 
lent touches too in the portrayals of 
Baldock, “curatelike” in his attire, 
“though inwardly licentious enough,” 
and of Lightborn, the artist in mur- 
der. Nor was there anything more 
touching in the whole sorry history 
than the swift maturing of Edward’s 
young son from a charming, modest 
child into a sternly resolute monarch, 
condemning to death his late father’s 
implacable enemy 

In such an integral whole individ- 
ual commendation is perhaps invidi- 
ous; nol the production be 
faulted. It gave us an enchanted eve- 
ning, and the best proof of its excel- 
that it scheduled for 
transfer to London, at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, where it should shine 
even more brightly in 
of a theatre 
the Avon 


can 
lence is 


was 


confines 
banks of 


the 


than on the 


The season has justified itself by 
its success, and the few warm, moon- 
lit nights that 
the cold, wet summer showed what 
an admirable venture this and 
how much it can add to the pleasures 
visit to Stratford. It is to be 
hoped that the Memorial Theatre 
will continue its experiment next 
year, and again offer us a selection 
from the neglected treasures of Eliz- 
abethan dramatic literature END 


we were granted in 
was, 
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Only in the music did any of the 
original Negro flavor come into the 
production. No “marching choir” was 
used, of course, as this would have 
been totally foreign to our white-face 
approach; but spirituals, on original 
recordings, were used in blackouts 
between many of the scenes. I had 
been told that spirituals are not as 
closely identified with the Negro in 
Germany as they are here, and there- 
fore would not be a jarring note in 


the play. The spirituals were nat- 
urally in English, as sung by Amer- 
ican Negroes, so the words were not 
readily understood by the majority 
of the audience. The spirituals were 
chosen, therefore, not so much for 
word content as for the mood of the 
music. 


Additional background music, com- 
posed by Alaida Montijn, caught the 
spirit of the play in terms that sug- 
gested old themes treated in a strong 
modern manner. One of her most 
important contributions was the use 
of an organ rendition of the Bach 
“Sleepers Awake, a Voice Is Calling” 
before the scenes in the Sunday 
school. This meant that at the begin- 
ning of the play the audience heard 
music that was not only familiar but 
associated with church services. 


The costumes, also designed by Mr. 
Griibler, were kept simple for the 
most part. The blue jeans of Adam 
and the gingham of Eve were typical 
of this approach. We allowed fantasy 
only in the Egyptian and Babylonian 
scenes, neither of which, however, 
approximated the respective Negro 
lodge meeting or night club indicated 
in the original script. The angels’ 
costumes were white, not multiccl- 
ored as originally called for, in keep- 
ing with the white man’s usual con- 
cept of his heavenly counterparts. 
And the men’s own dark trousers and 
shoes were seen beneath their flow- 
ing robes, suggesting that they had 
donned costumes over their regular 
street clothes 


The over-all reception of our pre- 
duction was heart-warming to more 
than the critics and audiences. Harry 
Buckwitz, director-general of the 
house, which had had twenty-one 
openings during the season, was so 
pleased that he presented an “Oscar” 
to the first American ever to direct 
in his theatre. A few critics wished 
that we had brought a Negro com- 
pany with us from America, and one 
or two expressed the opinion that the 
use of spirituals was not in keeping 
with the new style of production. But 
no one felt there was any blasphemy 
in a white-face God's appearance on 
the stage, as seen, cigar and all, 
through the eyes of Mr. Deshee. This 
attitude was perhaps best expressed 
by a Lutheran pastor. After visiting 
a few rehearsals of the play at our 
invitation, he wrote: “If anyone is 
shocked at the sight of God smoking 
a cigar in heaven, then he must also 
be shocked as he contemplates the 
diapers at the manger in Bethlehem.” 

END 
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